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CHAPTER ONE 
REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 


I. History of the discovery. - In August 1850, on a report 

favorable to the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres \ I was instructed by 
M. DE Parieu, Minister of Public Instruction, and by M. Baroche, Minister of 
Interior, a scientific mission to Egypt. According to the instructions I 

received on my departure, I had to visit successively all the Coptic monasteries 
which are in Egypt, and carry out a reasoned inventory of the manuscripts 

in Coptic and Syriac Languages which are kept there. 


The importance of the mission I had to fulfill does not need to be demonstrated. 


We know that the monasteries of Egypt have already given much to libraries. 

ques of Europe. I do not believe that in the present state of science it is 

possible to draw up a catalog which allows us to embrace at a glance the 

seems of these riches. For fifty years especially, requisitions remained 

unnoticed, the collections have grown, other times we have borrowed from the convents of 
Egypt so to speak without counting. It follows that the information makes 

default and that, if we try to appreciate the number of documents that the literature 
Coptic ture and Syriac literature possess in Europe, we can hardly 

take a step beyond the Library of ManiLscrits de Montfaucon. Whatever 

in itself, there are no less than four hundred and fifty manuscripts in 


1. The text will be found in Appendix A, The commission, chosen from within the Academy of 
Enrollments. 
tions, consisted of MM. Qu A tbemére, Jouard, Ampére and Charles Lemorhamt, rapporteur. 
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Coptic gathered in the depots of Paris, London, Oxford, the Vatican and 

from Berlin. As for the Syriac manuscripts, it suffices to recall the expedition of 

M. Tattam (1839) and the three hundred and seventy manuscripts of which the happy explo- 
rateur enriches the British Museum. It is therefore impossible to ignore the 

services that the convents of Egypt have already more or less voluntarily rendered 

to our European collections. But what remains of these convents? At the time of 

their prosperity, we see them receiving volumes by the thousands at a time. For 

who knows the Inized monks of the East, it is difficult to admit that they 

be left completely dispossessed, and that the voyages of Vansleb (1672), 

of HUNTiNGTON (1679), of the two Assemani (1707 and 1715), of Granger (1730), 

of General Andréossi (1799), of Lord Prudhoe and of Linant-Bey (1828), of 

CuRZON (1837), de Tattam (1839), de Dujardin (1840), have definitively 

everything removed \ The inventory, which was to be the most direct product of the mission, 
therefore had a first advantage: that of fixing public opinion on the number 

manuscripts which are still preserved in the monasteries of Egypt. - A 

second no Less serious question to be resolved was that of the Literary importance 

and scientific of these same documents. According to some, the Egyptian convents 

hide invaluable treasures from our studies; according to others, on the contrary, 

Mr. Tattam would have removed, with the magnificent manuscript of the Theophany of Eusebius, 
the Last of the monuments that Egypt of the first centuries of the Christian era had 
bequeathed to the monks of our time, and they would only have books 

liturgy or insignificant martyrologies. Here again, the inventory was therefore 

find in the presence of a debate to be decided. Earlier it was the number of 

manuscripts that had to be checked; it is now the value of these former witnesses of 

the intellectual culture of the first Christians of Egypt that it is a question of appreciating. 
Doubtless the Coptic and Syriac literatures have created little of their own, and there 


is not probable that a Plato, a Herodotus, a Strabo, a Thucydides, will be revealed 
never among authors who have written in either of these two languages. 

But what we can hope to review and return to our studies is the Coptic translation 
and above all in the form of one of the now-lost books of classical literature. 

On October 2, 1850, I was in Alexandria. 


1. An overview of the trips made by the various scholars who visited the Coptic monasteries has been 
inserted 

in the AnnaleM archeoloffiques, volume V, page 239. This article is itself an abridgment of a 
published notice 

some time ago in the Quaterly Beview, See also another article from the Quaterly Beview, reproduced 
in the British Blunder, sixth edition, October 1846. 


I did not stay there long. A visit I made to the Coptic convent that 

possesses Alexandria proved to me that, without a letter of introduction from the Patriarch, 
who lives in Cairo, I wouldn't have access anywhere. The adventure of the monks of the 

. Valley of the Lakes of Natron had been rumored. We knew it was by little means 

delicate, borrowed from the overexcitations of the rosoglio that M. Curzon first, and, after 
he, Mr. Tattam, had succeeded in obtaining the precious manuscripts of which they 

enriched the national collection of London. Hence the bad reception I received. 

I therefore judged that my headquarters was, not in Alexandria, but in Cairo, 

and that my first care was to go and see the patriarch. Only he could open me 

the doors of the convents, and I regarded as certain that nothing would prevail against 

his will, if his will were that these doors remain closed. 


Arrived in Cairo, I organized the plan of my trip without delay. I had to go 

first to the Natron Lakes Valley. There is the convent of Saint-Macaire, 

the convent of the Syrians, the convents of El-Bdramots and Amba-Bischoi; it's there that 
the HuUNTiNGTON, Ics AssEMANi, the CuRZON, the Tattams, had collected their subscriptions 
dantes harvests. "Nothing else was noticed in the vault," said Mr. Curzon, 

speaking of some jars kept in the cellar which served as a library 

one of the convents; but, taking the light of one of the brothers, for they had us 

all followed into this hole, I found a low door leading into a small 

vaulted room which was littered with leaves of manuscripts »yrisiq \ xe “4 up to the height 
knee. "- We can imagine that I was waiting with importance for the moment to have my 

turn access to these mysterious rooms. Unfortunately the patriarch was absent. 


I had a letter of recommendation for Linant-Bey. I thus had the opportunity to 
meet the amiable and educated man, a distinguished artist in his spare time, 
which held then, and which still holds today, such a considerable place in the 
French colony of Cairo. Linant-Bey had accompanied Lord Prudhoe in 

his excursion to the Valley of the Lakes of Natron. For some time now, Linant-Bey 
was thinking of a new visit to these places full of memories for him, and he wanted to 
tell me that, if I saw no obstacle, we would travel together. 

The proposal exceeded my expectations, and I need not add that 

I greeted him with enthusiasm. A fortnight was necessary, so much 

to wait for the patriarch only to allow Linant-Bey to finish a few 

essential preparations. 


The patriarch finally arrived. Like the monks of the convent of Alexandria, he was 


still under the influence of a certain resentment, provoked by the matter of the Valley 
of the Lakes of Nation. At my request for a letter of introduction for the superior 
from the convent of Saint-Macaire, he answered me with objections which proved to me 
his desire to refuse. In vain did I use all the arguments; in vain did I represent 

the Little time I had to have; in vain did I try to show that it was 

knows this time, not to take the manuscripts, but only to copy them on 

place the titles and maybe some parts. He wouldn't hear anything. However, 

after long talks, I finally got him to advise the superior of the 


convent and would recommend me to him; as for the letter, she could not, I do not know 
under what pretext, be ready within a fortnight. It was not a success, 
but it wasn't a failure either, and I had to make up my mind to wait. 


From the top of the citadel, the view of Cairo is one of the most beautiful panoramas that 
we can see. I was there the day after my visit to the Patriarch, around the 

evening. The calm was extraordinary. In front of me stretched the city; a fog 

thick and heavy seemed to have fallen on her, drowning all the houses right down to 
above the roofs. From this deep sea emerged three hundred minarets, like the 

masts of some immense submerged fleet. Far away, towards the south, we could see 

the date woods that plunge their roots into the crumbling walls of Memphis. 

To the west, lost in the gold dust and fire of the setting sun, stood 

the pyramids. The spectacle was awe-inspiring. He grabbed me, he absorbed me with 
almost painful violence. We will excuse these perhaps too personal details: 

if I insist, it is because the moment was decirff. I had Gizéh, Abousyr before my eyes, 
Saqqarah, Daschour, Myt-Rahynéh. This dream of my whole life was taking shape. There is 
had there, almost within reach of my hand, a whole world of tombs, stelae, 
inscriptions, statues. What more can be said? The next day, I had rented two or three 
mules for the Luggage, one or two donkeys for myself; I bought a tent, 

a few cases its provisions, all the impedimenta of a trip to the desert, and, the 
October 20, in the afternoon, I was camped at the foot of the Great Pyramid. 


In a few days, I had visited in all its details the ancient necropolis of 

Memphis, of which the pyramid is the center. I had classified the tombs, I had some 
recognized the date, I had raised the plan of the necropolis itself, I had shared it 
in as many quarters as there were groups of tombs belonging to the 

same time. From sunrise to sunset, I had spent my time pre- 

sence of monuments, rising on some, introducing myself into others, drawing, 
copying, measuring everywhere. Some Bedouins from neighboring villages were making 
excavations in search of antiques to sell to travelers. Tied to the end of a rope, 
I once went down into a well and I assisted, I helped with my hands, 

at the opening of an inviolate sarcophagus. Delicious emotion that I never have 
forgotten! 


But the Pyramids were just the first stop on the trip I wanted 

complete before returning to Cairo. I had to study Saqqara, which is a 

another of the necropolises of Memphis, Myt-Rahynéh, which is Memphis itself. Has my 
regret, I therefore shortened my stay at the Pyramids, and, on October 27, I 

set off for Saqqara. 


Saqqara is a necropolis which is all together older and more modern than the 
necropolis of the Pyramids, since all eras, since the first dynasties 

up to the emperors, are represented there. I will add that the necropolis of Saqqara 
has three times the extent of the necropolis to which the Pyramids gave their name. 
Saqqara therefore offered my research a wider field of exploration, and 

barely installed, I began to study it. 


I had seen in Alexandria, in the gardens of M. ZiziNiA, Consul-General of Bel- 

gique, two sphinxes without inscriptions. They were carved in the beautiful Limestone of Mo- 
kattam and belonged to this art of the time of the Saites that its somewhat dry grace 

so easily recognized. By visiting the Polytechnic School, under the guidance of 

its learned director. Al y-Pasha-Mubarak, I found two others. Same meeting 

at Linant-Bey, at Clot-Bey, at Yarin-Bey. Obviously these sphynxes had 

the same origin, that is to say they came from the same aisle. All from elsewhere 

were bought from a merchant in Cairo, Mr. Fernandez, who told me that eflFec- 

they were found in the necropolis of Saqqarah, where they formed an avenue 

which seemed to sink and lose itself towards the west in the sands of the desert. 


One day, I was walking through the necropolis, meter in hand, trying to unravel the 
shot of the graves, when my gaze fell on another of these sphinxes. It was a 
revelation. Although three quarters buried, it was evident that this sphinx was at his 
ancient place. The alley that had supplied the collectors of Cairo and Alexandria 

SO many monuments was found. 


At the same time, a passage from Strabo came to my mind: 
> more Cin Memphis), said this geographer, a temple of Serapis in a place so 
> sandy, which the winds heap up therein piles of sand, under which we saw 


»The sphinxes buried, some halfway, others up to the head, from where we can 
»To ject that the road to this temple would not be without danger, if one were surprised 
"By a gust of wind." 


Doesn't it seem that Strabo wrote this sentence to help us find 

more than eighteen centuries after him, the famous temple dedicated to Serapis? The doubt, 
indeed, was not possible. This silted sphinx, companion of the fifteen other than 

I had met in Alexandria and Cairo, evidently formed part of 

the avenue which Led to the Serapeum of Memphis. 


An observation made at the same time and on the same place confirmed me in 
this guess. Near the sphinx a few stones were strewn in the sand. A 
of them bore an inscription in hieroglyphic characters. It was an invocation to 


TA aS ec 


Apis, great god, quiréstde in VAmenti. 
Now, Osiris Apis, is it not I "@a6j> a7wtc of the Greek papyri? Is not it the Sopaictc 
des Gfrecs and Serapis des Latins, according to the remark already made by Champollion? 


Greek antiquity and Egyptian antiquity therefore united in a common 
testimony. 


I had a few days ahead of me, and all things considered, it was possible for me to 

take possession of the premises through summary searches, without forcing myself in advance 

to give up the trip that was the object of my mission. If my views hold true, 

if the Serapeum was still lying intact under the sands which hid it from our 

eyes, it would still be time to either refer the matter to the Consul-General of Alexandria, or 
even to write to France, to explain the matter and ask for instructions. The alley 

of sphinxes had to walk in a straight line, like all the alleys of sphinxes, and we 

would quickly have probed the rubble mounds that end it to the west 

and to reveal the first foundations of the buried building. 


It is at this party that I stopped, advised and encouraged besides by the interest 
scientist of the problem that I thought I could easily solve. The Serapeum, 

indeed, is not the first temple to come, and Serapis is not a god on whom 

we have nothing more to learn. The Osiris Apis, the Osorapis of the papyri, is without 
no doubt the national Serapis, and his temple is the one that Strabo described: the 
Greek Serapis, probable product of the fusion of Egyptian Serapis and another Serapis 
came from Greece, is in Alexandria. But what difference should we make between these 
two deities? To what extent will the excavations confirm or destroy the 

ingenious deductions from M. Guigniaut? From another point of view, the excavations 


must provide us with the solution of a problem no less interesting. These construc- 
mixed tions which existed in the Serapeum, and of which the Greek papyri 
quente mentions, the excavations have to make us find the debris. Next to 


monuments of the national style of the Pharaohs, we must meet monuments 


Greek style, or, at least, Greco-Egyptian style. There will be there to seek 

the Anubidium, the chapel of Astarte, the chapel of Aesculapius, at the same time as the 
tomb of Apis. It is even on this last monument that must be based, in challenge 

nitive, our most serious hopes. At worst, the temple may have been demolished 

and its remains destroyed and scattered. But Plutarch, Pausanias, Macrobe join 

to the Greek papyri, to teach us that the Serapeum contained the tomb of Apis, 

and at Saqqara, the tomb of Apis can only be an underground. However, we 

do not destroy an underground, we do not make it disappear like the stones of a 

temple. Somewhere, under the sand hills that surround us, the grave 

d'Apis still exists and it is it that we must look for, because it is worth it, more 
perhaps the temple itself which serves as its envelope. Isn't it a god who 

rests there? So great was the care taken in the funeral of this god, that at the first 
rank of temple officials is "the chief burial man." Who does not remember 

shovel besides that at the time of Diodorus one did not spend less than one hundred talents, 
that is to say, five hundred and fifty thousand francs, for the funeral of an Apis? To all 
the views, the ruins of the Serapeum were therefore full of promise and much 

made to tempt the explorer. It didn't seem possible to me to let others 

the merit and the profit of excavating this temple, of which a happy coincidence had just made me 
discover the remains and whose location would now be known. Without any 

doubt, many precious debris, many statues, many ignored texts were hiding 

under these sands that I tread. Wasn't it already the right of the Louvre to own them? 

All my scruples fell to these considerations. I forgot at this moment 

my mission, I forgot the patriarch, the convents, the Coptic and Syriac manuscripts, 
Linant-Bey himself, and that is how, on November 1850, by one of the most 

beautiful sunrises that I have ever seen in Egypt, about thirty workers 

found them united under my orders; near this sphinx who was going to operate in the 

My sojourn in Egypt said such a complete upheaval. 


II. Sphinx alley. From November 5th, 186@ to January 1st, 1861. - a) The pro- 

gram of work to be done was self-evident. It was necessary above all to recognize 

the axis of the sphinx. If the sphinx, disturbed from its place, does not give it, it will be 
provided at least by its base (see the attached pi. A, 6, c). 


PLATE A. 


axe du sphinx. Si le sphinx, dérangé de sa place, ne le donne pas, il nous sera 
fourni tout au moins par 8a base (voy. la pl. A ci-jointe, 6, c). 
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6. c. Axe du sphinx. 


d, Emplacement supposé du temple. 
a. d. Direction supposée de l'allée du 


hk. Commencement de la déviation de 
sphinx. Vallée. 


Last sphinx found. 


c. Axis of the sphinx. 


d. Supposed direction of the avenue du sphinx. 


Supposed location of the temple. 
Beginning of the deviation from the avenue 


When the axis of the sphinx has been determined, a perpendicular on this axis (a “4 d) 
will show us the direction of the driveway. 


This will allow us to see approximately where the aisle ends (d). There will be the 
Serapeum. 


h) Four sphinxes, two on each side of the alley, have been cleared. We could 
thus easily obtain, not only the direction of the aisle, but also its dimension. 
Zion in width. 


There is no doubt about it. Approximately to the west of the sphinx there is a Large 
enclosure, of which the movements of the ground vaguely outline the shape (pi. A); at 
the center of the enclosure rise high mounds of sand and rubble, which hide 

obviously something buried. It is towards this enclosure and the high hills 

of rubble as the sphinx alley heads. Therefore, the work of the aisle 

sphinxes must be abandoned and the excavation workshop transported to the midst of 
mounds of the enclosure Cin d). 


c) The results were absolutely zero, to my surprise. The high hills 

of rubble, verification made, hiding absolutely nothing. The polls have 

been pushed to the rock. Not a section of the wall showed itself. The Serapeum 
is therefore not in the extension of the alley which leads to the hillocks. 


dj Perhaps we hastened too much. If the sphinx alley ain't heading 

towards the temple (dJ, she goes at Least towards the large enclosure. 

against the avenue of sphinxes and the large enclosure (p. A, ae, gf) must be a 
entrance, a door, a pylon (ej. It is this pylon that you have to look for. 


Another disappointment. There is no more door than there is a temple. The operation us 
only serves to recognize that the enclosure is not formed by a continuous wall, 
but by a sort of open fence. 


Are we wrong? The rule is invariable. The essence of an alley 

sphinx is to be decorative, and therefore in a straight line. There are close to 
temples a row of sphinxes, as there is a row of columns. Must therefore 

that by prolonging the avenue of sphinxes, we found the temple or at least its 
exterior door. 


e) This is why we return to the first sphinx (pi. A, a). The land is so 

upset in this place, so interspersed with mounds and holes, that the measurements have 

could have been taken incorrectly. We therefore decided to clear two new 

sphinx following the two already cleared sphinxes on the north side of the alley. We will have 
thus to determine the direction of the aisle in a line which will have no less 

eighteen meters in length. If an error is slipped into our first operations, 

it will be easy for us to see it and correct it. 


But no mistake has crept in. We only noticed that 
the fourth sphinx is not in Line with the other three. 


The mystery is therefore explained. The driveway bends to the left, that is, to the south- 
Where is. The alley, extraordinary thing, is not in a straight line. 


We must therefore come back to our starting point, and, instead of seeking to 
first hop to discover the western end of the aisle [d of pi. Ours 

must adopt the slower but safer course of walking from sphinx to sphinx, in 
following, by the sphinxes themselves which border it, the direction of the path. 


Almost a whole month was wasted in this trial and error. 


f) We walk in eifet of sphinx in sphinx, that is to say that of six meters in 


six meters is the distance that separates one sphinx from the other, we make sound- 
dages, which more or less promptly make us find the sphinxes we are looking for. 


At the point where we are, the work is no longer just difficult, it becomes dangerous. 
gerious. The driveway, which is itself sloping, passes at the foot of a fairly high hill 
against which the sand has piled up (pi. A, A). The Layer that covers the sphinxes 

thus becomes thick enough, that we have to drill it to a depth 

from ten to twelve meters. On the other hand, the sand is more fluid than ever. Of 
Numerous Landslides occur. Workers are buried, and, fortunately, 

saved. 


g) From the start of the excavations, I noticed that the alley of the sphinxes is bordered 
on both sides of tombs belonging to individuals. Sometimes these tombs have 

no communication with the aisle, and they are generally very old, since 

that most of them date back to the Old Empire; sometimes they have a facade 

turned towards the aisle, to which they are connected by a connecting door. This 

are the most modern. 


I study them all. I study at the same time those of the other parts of the necro- 
pole where I can have access. I go down into a few wells. 


I believe I have thus managed to get an exact idea of what else could be- 

times my Egyptian tomb. I cannot say that an Egyptian tomb is still 

announced from outside by an aedicule built on the surface of the ground; but it is the rule 
absolute that it consists in principle of a vault dug in the rock, vault 
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which is accessed by a more or less deep vertical well. It's in this vault 
forever closed, concealed, hidden by all possible means, that are deposited 
the mummies. 


Two of the tombs that line the path mainly caught my attention. 


The first is located in the north and belongs to the old Empire. She was devastated 

from top to bottom, and it is with great difficulty that I reconstruct the original plan. We 
discovers, in the rubble where they were thrown pell-mell, five painted statues, 

the pieces of which, which fit together, are carefully collected and left aside. 

Two niches, hidden in a wall which has not been completely demolished, are 

open. We find there, placed in their ancient place, two admirable statues. 

They are made of Limestone. The nude is painted red, the hair in black, the underpants 
short Cschenti) in white. The eyes are encased in a bronze casing 

which takes the place of eyelids. In the middle of the eyes, formed from a piece of quartz 
opaque white, is attached a small disc of rock crystal, which gives the pupil 

thus represented an extraordinary power of life \ I empty the well, at the bottom 

of which we only open a coarse sarcophagus of grayish limestone already violated. 


The second tomb is located south of the alley. She was shaved to the 

height of about one meter fifty above the ground, and all that remains 

foundations, which gives it the appearance of a Pompeian ruin. The precise time 

is rather difficult to determine: one will not however be mistaken in the 

placing somewhere between the last years of the XXVP dynasty and the conquest 

of Alexander. The deceased is called Onnophris. No grave can give a better 

their idea of what the necropolis of Saqqarah must have been like, at the time when 
many, as neat as this one, decorated the avenues. The exterior aedicule 

Laughing at the tomb of Onnophris is indeed a work as neat as it is elegant. A 
alley of eight small sphinxes, four on each side, connected by two side walls, 

on one side to the main aisle of Strabo, on the other to a fairly large enclosure, to the 
center of which stands the funeral chapel proper. This chapel itself 


m 


even seems the reduction of a temple. 


1. The seven statues thus discovered are now in the Louvre. One of the two statues with raised eyes 
is the famous crouching scribe, whose appearance has caused artists and archaeologists to 

such a strong emotion. Towards the end of the Serapeum excavations, I put 

workers in the rubble where these monuments were collected. The mess is so big that I wouldn't know 
assert that this debris does not belong to several tombs. Nothing new, moreover, has been 
discovered. 
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It has several rooms; a portico of 
four pretty columns serves as its facade. We can see in one of the rooms a 
gaping opening; it is the orifice of the well which Leads to the underground vaults. 


h) The Onnophris well provided several remarks which are useful to record here. 


1 ° The four walls of the well are coated from top to bottom with a thick Layer 

of white stucco, which, so far, is without example for me. The earlier wells 

several hundred open in the mountains, 

and it is easy to see that nowhere has been taken care to hide in this way, either the 
masonry, or the rock on which it rests. 


2 A From the unanimous testimony of the men of Saqqara who worked for a long time 

in the mountains, it results that the virgin wells that one discovers from time to time are 
invariably filled with sand, crushed stones, earth, so as to make 

as difficult as possible to access the underground vaults. Onnophris's well 

however, iS an exception to this rule. It was, in fact, intentionally left 

empty. Only the opening was blocked by two strong slabs laid across. 

One of them is still in place. These slabs did not merge with the pavement. 

ment of the chamber in the middle of which is the well. They were posed 

on a quadrangular rim, made in the well more than a meter below. 


3 "* A curious question arose. At the orifice of the well of Onnophris, and pre- 
on the acute angle of the stones which form the upper foundation, I observe 
vertical grooves, as would produce ropes that would have been allowed to slide to 
to lower some heavy burden into the well. It is obviously the passage of the 
sarcophagus that left these traces. I compare Onnophris well to other wells 

of the mountain. There are few of them where the same observation can be made. 

An essential point emerges, however. The wells of the old Empire never had 


grooves at the orifice, and all those to which I could see belong, 


* 


like Onnophris's well, at a time that cannot go back beyond the end of 

the XXVI * "dynasty. Could this be an indication of some progress made? 

about this time in mechanics? But then, by what process did one succeed in 

descend into the wells of previous dynasties the sarcophagi of proportions 

so often colossal that one meets there? This problem is so far without 

solution 4 

1. I will have the opportunity to come back to it. The well was filled with sand. The sarcophagus was 
placed on the Torifice of 

well. The sarcophagus descended as the well emptied. Whatever Mr. Letbonke has said (On the 

mechanics of the ancient Egyptians), Amasis was not the first king of Egypt who had a pronounced 


taste for 
the very heavy masses; I will mention the immense colossi of Amenophis III and Bamsés II on the shore 


1 3 


4 ® The Onnopliris well is no exception to the rule for which I have found applications 
so frequent in the tombs of the necropolis of Saqqara. This well was dug 

obviously for only one character, which is Onnophris. It served however, perhaps 

to be almost under the Romans, to other burials. The vault of Onnophris, in 

indeed, is not the only one found at the bottom of the well. Other vaults were there 
successively added, the founder's family having probably died out. I 

must add that all the mummies found in the added vaults seemed to me 

belong to the most common species. 


i) The last days of the period in which we are concerned were full for me 

anxiety. A sphinx had been discovered, put in its place on the general plan of 

excavations. We move on to the next one. Nothing appears. In vain did I extend the search to 
that nearly fifteen meters deep; in vain I persisted in continuing in 

all the detours that I thought possible the avenue that seemed to slip away under our 

feet. No fragment, either of another sphinx, or of its base, was found; the 

paving itself did not exist. Finally, on December 24, in the evening, the sphinx si 

ardently desired, is discovered. But, weird circumstance, he's at a right angle 

with the others 4 So the alley no Longer goes west. She leaves her old 

direction and advances, by a sudden and unforeseen bend, towards the south (see pi. B, p. 14). 
Where does it end up? Once again, the great enclosure, to which I had dedicated 

so many hours of research wasted, would it not be that of the Serapeum? A 

natural hill stands to the south (see pi. A, the hill marked B) precisely 

in the extension of the new branch of the aisle; the Serapeum, monument 

sepulchral of Apis, is it carved, like the underground passages of the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, 
in the side of that hill? 


j) Another mystery, even more impenetrable. It is no longer a sphinx that this 
times we find after the six meters but a statue in Greek style. 


We worked until midnight, and the excavation of the statue was quickly removed. 
The figure is seated on a seat with a back covered with panther skin. 

His Left arm supports an instrument that I believe is a lyre. On the anterior part 
of the base intersect and mingle with countless graffiti gi-ecs, in the middle 
from which we distinguish a main inscription, of which the first four Letters 
still visible seem to form the name of Pindar. The word A1@NY2I is engraved in 


left of Thebes. Amasis is perhaps only the first who applied to the transport of these very heavy 
masses of means really borrowed from the laws of mechanics. 
1. At point h of plate A. See. the general plan of the excavations. 


large letters on the back of the seat. The monument is also bad style 

and carved out of a crumbling block of limestone. The material is Egyptian and indubitable comes from 
the Mokattam The statue of Pindare was therefore not brought 

of Greece to contribute to the decoration of the temple of Serapis. 
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We thus arrive at the end of the Fallée des Sphinxes. In short, against all 

my forecast, the driveway was not built in a straight line. It does not lead to 

the western enclosure, nor to a pylon. From the Last of her sphinxes she suddenly passes 
to a bizarre monument, the presence of which in such a place is, until now, an 
decipherable riddle. As for the western enclosure and the Serapeum which I believed 

find the ruins there, the sudden elbow made by the avenue of the sphinxes 

question, and perhaps the enclosure has nothing to do with the temple that we 


Let's seek. 


k) Let's recap. 


The first sphinx being found in a (pi. A), we imagined that it would have been sufficient 
to seek, by means of this sphinx, the direction of the path and to go and meet at the 


end of the aisle the temple which ends it (Cd). First disappointment. The temple is 
not where we thought was the end of the aisle. 


We then thought that, at Least, we would find the door or the py- 

lone of the temple at the point of intersection of the extended aisle and the 

ring whose lineaments appear on the surface of the ground (pi. A, c). Nothing happened 
present. 


Retracing our steps, we decided to follow the avenue of sphinxes 

as a sphinx, from the first sphinx found, and we noticed that 

the driveway does not run ina straight line. Another anomaly. Arrived at point h (pi. A), 
the alley, instead of continuing its way west, suddenly bends towards the 

south, as if the Serapeum were hidden in the side of the hill (B “4 pi. A) towards 

which the aisle is heading to. But the path suddenly stops at a statue of Pindar. 


Where are we going? The poor baskets of our men are very im- 

mighty before the mountains of sand through which we have 

wanting to clear our way. If we still knew in which direction 

walk. The goal, fortunately, cannot be far off. We are cornering more 

had more to hills of rock, in front of which the Serapeum must have risen, 
if he does not hide in their flanks. Somehow our work touches on 

their end. 


mr. Temple of Nectanebo. From January 1 "" to March 16, 1851, - a) With January 1 "" 
vier 1851 and the discovery of the statue of Pindar, the excavations entered into 
their second period, which ends on the following March 15. 
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The doors of Serapeum are not yet open to us. But the problems 
that the end of the previous year brought about receive the solution to which we 
were the Least to be expected. 


b) The statue of Pindar was not alone. We successively found ten 

other Greek statues like her, mounted on a common plinth which 

shape of a hemicycle (see pi. B, p. 14). All are ina pitiful style and the 
Most heads are missing. They are so mutilated that, to support and protect them 
sin to fall, a coarse stone structure was erected in the past which 

connects them to each other. 


Perhaps identifying these statues is not as difficult as it seems 

be it at first. The name of Pindar is still legible on the first, a 

another gives the name of Plato, on a third plinth the letters are deciphered 

nPOTAF “4 g AA g, which may belong to the name Protagoras. A fourth 

finally seems to recall the well-known type of Homer. If four of the eleven statues are 
poets and Greek philosophers, there is no reason to believe that the seven 

others do not belong to the same series of great men of Greece. 


cj The hemicycle has been completely cleared. Verification done, the eleven 
statues of Greek poets and philosophers form a semicircle in front of the two 
last sphinxes of the aisle. They end the aisle, but blocking it (see pi. B, 
p. 14). 


The conclusion is easy to draw. It is evident that the alley of the sphinxes was not 

made to end in a hemicycle of Greek statues. When we walked down the aisle and 

when we arrived at the hemicycle, the place occupied by the hemicycle indicated quite natural- 

ment that it was to the left, that is to say to the east, that it was necessary to turn \ Le Serapéum 
is therefore not in front of the south hill, as I thought {B of the pi. AT). 

It leans against the high hill {A of the pi. A) that we have in front of us when, placed at 

the end of the avenue of the sphinxes, one looks towards the east. 


cl) Coming out of the sphinx alley, we have indeed turned left, or 

to the east. Arrived at the last of the eleven statues of the hemicycle, we found 

two sphinxes (pi. B, a, 6). These are larger in size and a different style than 

those of the avenue de Strabon. They are adorned with the legends of Nectanebo I "with 


1. I had to reason thus at the time in which we are. I did not know then, neither the dromos nor the 
tomb 

of Apis, nor even the temple of Nectanebo. To see only the hemicycle and the place it occupies in 
relation to 

at Tallée de sphinx, one can only turn left when leaving Tallée. 
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qualifications that relate to the cult of Apis. They accompany a high wall 
whose debris lies here and there all around. 


May this entire aisle end the aisle of the sphinxes and give access to a temple 
which hides its ruins under the mounds of sand that can be seen beyond (to the east), 
it is this which cannot be the object of a doubt. We thus come to the end: not-alone- 
the exploration of the alley is definitely finished, but we know the 

so vainly sought for Serapeum (see pi. B). 


The plan of the Serapeum, as it is shown up to now, therefore moves away from all 

known plans. After walking from east to west, the path leading to the temple takes 

the direction from north to south, then turns on itself to go up towards the east. 

The hemicycle, placed between the end of the aisle and the door of a building whose facade 
look at the full desert, is another anomaly, which I try in vain to surrender 

account. 


The program of what remains to be done is clear. Everything that must be cleared 
lies between the two Large sphinxes and the rocky hill A 4 to which the sands 
lean. This is where the Serapeum will be. 


e) The clearing of what I believed to be the Serapeum has begun. The door 

with the two big sphinxes precedes a courtyard, which is about thirty meters wide and 
at the bottom of which is a staircase. There is a statue of the 

god Bes \ 


The discovery of the statue of Bes becomes an event. When she was found, 
the statue was on the ground, thrown down from its still intact plinth, on which I 
restored it. 


The god is standing. His big hands resting on the hips, his curly beard, 
his mouth immeasurably open. His belt is a snake. He is stocky and gro- 
tesque. 


This god is linked, I do not know why, to the cult of Apis *. The statuettes show it, 
in fact, the head surmounted by an aedicule, in the center of which appears a figure of 
Memphis deified bull. 


1. The bearded god, who was once called Typhon, is thus called, 


2. Parentage may not be as obscure as you might think. Si Bh ”, the ancient god of the land 

of Poun and the other lands of the East, is the prototype of Bacchus (DUmysos), the Ientity of Apis 
and 

Dionysus (Osiris) 1s enough to explain the points of contact that we notice between the two deities. 
Bes 

is, Like Osiris, but on a lower level, the god of good, of evil conquered, of resurrection, of 
gemination, joy. In modern statuettes, he carries the sword, as Horus carries the pike. 

He is the conqueror of evil. He is the enemy of pain, sadness and sorrow. 
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It is time for the midday meal, and the sun is falling straight on the statue of which it is 
powerfully brings out all the reliefs. He came from the women of Abousyr and 

Saqgarah join our workers. A sort of procession is formed. Obviously 

we take Bes for the devil. The parade begins. 


Each then acts according to his temperament. Women pose in front of the statue 
and insult him, with frenzied gestures. Usually men spit on it. 

I have two or three negroes among my workers. They look the impassive in the face 
divinity, and suddenly run away laughing out loud \ 


f) The clearance continues. There are some bas-reliefs still in place, 
representing Nectanebo, in the posture of adoration before a deity who is 
invariably Apis. Apis is named, sometimes just Apis, sometimes Osiris-Apisy 
sometimes Apis'Osiris, 


When the walls of the temple of Nectanebo have only a small thickness, that is to say 
say when they do not exceed sixty or seventy centimeters, they are 

built in solid masonry, formed of beautiful blocks of limestone carefully 

adjusted. But the system changes when the walls reach their greatest 

width ,, which here is nearly three meters (2 "95). 

a core of large raw bricks mixed with vegetable detritus. On the surface 

appears the pien'e coating. 


Branches of thorny acacia, as straight and as long as possible, are 

embedded here and there in the mass of the brick core, where they take the place of a 
seated. We notice that some of these branches are marked with the two 

Nectanebo cartridges, carefully engraved. 


The use of pieces of wood substituted for a brick course is easy to understand. 
take: the solidity of the construction is increased, and the architects of Cairo 
still know today that nothing is more suitable to stop vertical cracks 

that can occur and prevent them from spreading. 


g) We advance with difficulty, because of the great thickness of the Layer of 
sand that has piled up over the ruins. The temple is becoming more and more 
devastated, and it is often difficult to reconstruct the original plan. 


The southern parts of the temple are better preserved. Some small rooms of 
the southern wing are even more or Less intact. One of them still has its 


1. The statue is now in the Louvre, on the Landing leading from the staircase of the Salle Henri IV 
to the 
Charles X Museum. 
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ceiling, formed of trunks of date palms cut Lengthwise in half, of branches 

date palms laid across the trunks, and finally a layer of mixed soil 

straw and light pebbles spread over the whole. The walls of the room are, 

of course, in mud bricks. The walls, covered with a beautiful white stucco, have 
received no ornament. In a corner is a kind of Limestone bench, ti-és 

polite where we sat most often. 


At the door of the corridor which gives access to this part of the temple, we collect 
four bad style Greek Lions. They are in marble \ 


h) That the Serapeum is the sepulchral monument of Apis, that is what cannot do 

subject to doubt. Its position in the desert and in the middle of a necropolis, the past 
wise men often quoted from Pausanias *, from Pseudo-Plutarch 4, from Clement of Alexandria *, 
to which we will return, the testimony of the Greek papyri in the Louvre pro- 

coming from Serapeum, everything proves it. 


It is in order to represent to me what this tomb had been and therefore 

to imagine the direction to be given to the excavations to look for it, that I have not neglected 
no opportunity to study on the spot the graves of individuals who presented themselves 

ours. We already know the tomb of Onnophris. The temple of Nectauébo us 

offers several other tombs which are hidden under the paving. I empty until 

melt the wells which lead there, and I explore them with care. 


From now on, I think I can guess what the tomb of Apis will be like, if not 
laughingly, at least at its outlet to the surface of the ground. In all likelihood, 


1. They were temporarily placed in the long corridor where the objects making up the collection are 
gathered. 
of the Algerian Louvre Museum. 


2. cThe oldest of the temples of Serapis is in Memphis. For this one, it iS not peimis with 
foreigners 

gers to enter there, and his own priests have this right only after having buried the ox of Apis 
there. > (Pausanias, 

T5182) 


3.c Even less should we believe these authors who want SOrapis not to be the name of a god, but 

that of the sepulchral monument of Apis. > {De la, and Osir., XXVI.}) We see from these passages that 
Pausanias and 

Plutarch are but a weakened echo of a true tradition. We will see later that, if the foreigners, 
non-Eg} 'ptiens, never entered the actual enclosure of the Serapeum, 


the priests of Apis y 

penetrated at all times. The tomb of the god alone was not accessible to them, only because in 
outside the funeral it was closed, like all Egyptian tombs. As for the Pseudo-Plutarch, 

the authors he cites confuse the name of the god (Serapis) and the name of the temple which serves as 
an envelope for the 

burial CSerapeum). The word Sor, to which we are going to return, brought about this confusion. 


4. “Nymphodore of Amphipolis says that the Apis bull, once dead, was buried in a Sopd cell; 

of the temple of the god ... "(Clement of Alexandria, Strom, 4 L. I", p. 323.) This notion is 
important and deserves attention. 

stops there. The author quoted by Clement of Alexandria obviously heard that one of the Egyptian 
names 


of the necropolis is \ 4 AA To-sor C"the Land of Sor"). It is with Sor that he will have forged his 
etymology of 


name of Scr-ApU (the necropolis of Apis). 

5. Brdnet de Presle, Memoir on the Memphis Serapeum, pages 12, 25, 27 etc. 
3 * 
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the entrance to the tomb will consist of an opening in the form of a rectangular well, 
practiced in the rock on which the Layer of sand which forms the desert is 

extent. It also results from the observations already made that this entry, once 

the mummy in place, will have been carefully hidden \ H finally results from the study of 
places that the hidden opening of the tomb must be, not outside the building 

sacred, but under the paving of one of the rooms. 


The way is therefore mapped out. We have to lift the paving everywhere, pierce the 
layer of sand to the rock, and see if, somewhere, the opening will not appear 
hidden from a well. 


ej On February 11, 1852, an unforeseen discovery led us to believe that we were 
arrived at the big day. 


By practicing through the paving one of the surveys which have for object the study of 
underground rock, I noticed that the rubble on which the paving is 

did not have their usual appearance. A hole had been dug there in the past, and this 
hole was then plugged with sand easy to distinguish from stone shards, 

fragments of all kinds, of which the surrounding soil is formed. Then the paving 

had been skillfully replaced. 


On the other hand, by emptying the hole, we saw appear at the bottom, not the living rock 
as in all the other surveys, but a rectangular slab in beautiful cal- 
white cairo. 


It is therefore a well that we discover, and a well located under the paving of a 
temple of Apis can only be the entrance to the god's burial place. Much more, the slab 
is still very visibly embedded in the rock to which it adheres by a cement 

very difficult. So the tomb is virgin, what I look at first like a huge one 

success. 


Our first efforts, quite naturally, came together on the slab, that it was 
to move. Pliers are brought. We are all doing it, and in just a few 
moments the gaping hole of the well appears under our feet. 


I throw in a few pieces of lighted paper. The paper is burning. The air is breathable. 


We only have the bad ropes of the mountain, made of date fibers. 
"I choose two of the strongest. I get tied up and start a road 
vertical, marching towards the unknown. 


m 


1. Arnobe {Adv. Gentes, VI, 6, volume V, page 1175, Migne) does not he say: “The Egyptians had 
decreed 
punishments against those who would have published in what place Apis was buried ”? 
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Mohammed follows me almost immediately, without the aid of any rope. Lowering 

and the ascent of the wells by the workers who fitted them, took place in the past 
by means of holes, which can be seen from distance to distance on the walls of the 
most of them, either that we adapted in these holes of the rungs that we removed, 
the work once finished, or that the workers use it, as ours do 

even today, simply with the help of hands and feet. It is by 

that airway that Mohammed had descended. 


Our first care is to explore the bottom of each of the four walls of the well. 
The rock through which the well is drilled appears very clearly all along the 
three of them. But the lower end of the fourth, the western one, lets see 

a door walled up by heavy masonry. 


We immediately get to work. The clamps are lowered and a 
stone from the wall is soon loosened, then thrown to the ground. 


A strong smell of bitumen escaping from the hole proves to us that we are going 
inevitably to have to deal with xme tomb and with mummies. 


It is indeed in a tomb that I enter. It consists of a corridor 
horizontal which is not more than 8 ™ 5Q@ in length. One bedroom is located at 
end. 


The room is rectangular and quite high. The ceiling is flat. No niche 


does not open on the walls, which are absolutely devoid of inscriptions. The ground is 
covered with a layer of pure sand about ten centimeters thick. 


An ordinary coffin, with a human face, is placed on the ground, in the middle of the 
bedroom. The legend that covers it is quickly read. It is not an Apis that the 
coffin contains, but quite simply the mummy of one of his priests who, by a 

favor whose origin will forever remain unknown, got to be buried in the 

temple of the God he served. He was called Ra-ouah-het CQuaphrés). 


In one of the back corners, the one on the left, is a small box of painted wood. 
It has the outward form of a naos. A hawk, also of painted wood, is 

squatting on the lid, in the posture of incubation. The sides are decorated 

of various paintings where the "milometers" and the "belt buckles" alternate with 
the jackals, emblems of Anubis. The interior is full of funerary statuettes con- 
rocket piled up. 


A painted wooden statuette, representing Osiris, is in the other corner. The statuette 


1. Mohammed Karkosch: at that time he was the general supervisor of the excavations. 
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is covered with a white stucco which is peeling in many places. The god is 

standing, the head surmounted by two feathers colored green. D has a golden face. It is 
mounted on a very elongated base where a groove suggests a cavity. To open 

ture, the rolled papyrus that this cavity contains immediately turns to dust. 


Glazed earthenware funeral statuettes are planted upright in the sand 

all around the coffin to which they seem to be serving as an escort. We don't count 

not Less than one hundred and twenty, all of them in a uniform style and so bad that the 
name of the character to which they relate is barely legible. 


The coffin has a human face, and the wood, which has not received any color, is 
bare watch. It is very polished and shiny, as if it had been rubbed with oil. The 
cover, massive though it is, is carved from a single piece of cedar, like 

also the tank. An engraved Legend runs across the front from chest to toe. 

We read only a short prayer to Osiris in favor of the deceased, of whom we know 
already the name. 


The separation of the cover and the tank does not take place without some difficulty. 
Wooden dowels that must be torn off make the adhesion perfect. 


With the cover removed, the mummy appears naked. 


The mummy is, according to custom, covered with strips of canvas. Over the bands 

of canvas, a long piece of cloth is stretched out like a shroud, and sewn 

behind. Die-cut and painted cardboard boxes of all colors are placed 

here and there and serve as exterior ornaments. The head disappears under a mask that 
hide face and shoulders; the face is golden, the eyes painted in white and black, 

the hair in blue. On the feet are two small square boxes in which 

two black Anubis appear on a red background. On four other boxes 

squares, applied along the legs, are represented the four spirits of the dead 

White background. Finally, in the middle of the chest is a kind of apron, cut out to 
day, on which we read a prayer to Osiris in favor of the deceased. 


The mummy is taken out of its coffin and placed on the ground. We don't find at the bottom 
from the vat than a small alabaster vase containing antimony powder for the 

eyes, and branches of dry leaves, which must come from a crown that the 

time has almost completely reduced to dust. 

Opening the mummy only gives poor results. The body is black, 


heavy and forms only a mass of bitumen with the numerous strips which 
envelop it. It takes a pickaxe to break all this, and yet we only succeed 
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hardly. The bitumen has invaded the interior of the skull and the entire trunk. Leaf 

(Gold is applied to the tongue. Here and there we collect in the chest cavity 

and drowned in the asphalt of the tat, of the cordiform vases, of the heads of serpent in cor- 
naline, many statuettes of deities in enamelled earthenware. There are 

Isis, Nephthys, Horus, Harpocrates, Thotli, Phtah embryo. H 

is remarkable that here no more than elsewhere Osiris is included in the series of 

statuettes in earthenware or in more or less hard lapis-lazuli, green feldspar, etc., 

which were placed, probably like some sort of talismans, next to the mummies 

that it was believed to be preserved in this way from the attack of evil geniuses. 


j) We continue to clear the temple of Nectanebo. Several rooms are 
cleaned thoroughly. 


We are on March 1, 1851, The rain which has just fallen gives rise to a 

interesting observation, which we take advantage of for the excavations. The sand, in fact, 
got wet. But, as it dries up, it quickly picked up on the parts where it is a little 

thick its natural yellow color. On the contrary, in the deeper parts more 

rebels to evaporation, there is still today the dark tint that the sand 

takes when it is penetrated by water. Now that dark part of the wet sand 

draw on the side of the hill (pi. A, A) regular squares which, by their 

form, seem the figures drawn by the windows or doors on the facade 

of a building. The conclusion is easy to draw. The geometric figures which are shown 

trent on the side of the hill mark the place where the entrance to the underground is located. 
rains still unknown. Would we be in the presence of the undergrounds where the mummy rests? 
Apis? 


The experiment is done. Geometric figures are the open-air entrances 

which lead to rooms carved into the hill. In the middle are the wells, 

moreover ravaged for a long time and at the bottom of which we absolutely do not find 
nothing. Debris of common mummies lie here and there. It is not yet Apis who 

rests here. 


k) The clearing of the temple of Nectanebo is nearing its end. The hieroglyphic name 

Apis, Apis-Osiris, Osiris-Apis, is everywhere. On the other hand, we are in 

in the middle of the desert and in the middle of a necropolis. Let the temple of Nectanebo be, if not 
the Sera- 

Peum, at least one Serapeum, that 1s what cannot be the subject of a doubt. But where 

are all the addictions the papyri tell us about? where is the Anubidium, where 

is the temple of Astarte, where is the temple of Aesculapius, where is the place for these markets 
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who stand inside the sacred building? where is Apis' tomb? Without the grave 
from Apis, the Serapeum is no Longer the Serapenm. 
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We can see that we are not at the end of our work. We have to look for another 
leaves a set which better responds to the conditions that we have just enumerated. H 
above all we must look elsewhere for the tomb of Apis. 


1) This is why we return to the great enclosure. 


In c, d (plan C attached) is the transverse tax of the temple of Nectanebo. In a, h 

is the line on the east side of the great enclosure, as the rubble marks it 

in the field. However, these two axes are absolutely parallel. Everything therefore leads to 
believe that the temple of Nectanebo, and whatever edifice is enclosed in 

enclosure, belong to the same set. 


Who knows now if a path we don't yet know leads 

not from one to the other? To be sure, would it not be enough to carry out a 

dicular between the line of the two axes (see pi. C, e, /). At the point of intersection 
of the two lines (g) “ a depression in the ground seems to indicate old excavations 

and something buried; Wouldn't this be the famous pylon that we 

have searched in vain? 


m) A pylon, in fact, occupies the bottom of the ground depression [g of the pi. VS). 
Surveys have also shown us that, under the sand, a paved road extends 
from the temple of Nectanebo to the western enclosure. 


It is therefore true that the traveler who followed the alley of Strabo, to get to the 
Serapeum, could, at the end of this alley, turn to his left, that is to say 

towards the east (pi. B) where it met the temple of Nectanebo; but it is also 

true that he could also turn to the right, that is to say to the west. Perhaps, in challenge 
nitive, is it inside the enclosure, and in a building facing the temple 

of Nectanebo, that is placed the tomb of Apis. 


We can see from this that, from discovery to discovery, we are forced into a twist. 
full face. We abandon, or more or less, the temple of Nectanebo, and the big 

men is used to explore the paved path that stretches between the statue 

of Pindar and the pylon of the enclosure. We will clear this path, then the pylon 
to which it ends. We will then see what lies beyond. 


IV. Dromos. From March 15 to June 6, 1861. - a) We called dromos, with 

Strabo, the paved chemni which extends in front of the temple of Nectanebo and will join 
perpendicularly the great western enclosure (see pi. D below, a, h, c, d, 

and the general plan of the dromos). 
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The period we are entering will be devoted mainly to exploring 
tion of the dromos. 


PLATE D. 


PLANCHE D. 
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Serious results will remain in our hands. Monuments will be 
discovered, such as Egyptian archeology had not seen until then. We 
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we will arrive at the door of the Serapeum, without opening it yet. The tomb of Apis will be in 
view, albeit in a rather distant horizon. 


But unexpected difficulties will arise. At the hottest moment of the action, and 
in full victory, the excavations will be suspended in higher order. We will arrive 
thus to June 5. 


b) Our first operations had the pylon for objective. H is unhappy- 

poorly preserved. The lower seats are the only ones still standing and without inscriptions. 
tions. Some debris from the cornice was collected from the rubble. We 

reads the name of Nectanebo II. 


Two magnificent Limestone lions are placed on an antique plinth to the right and to the 
left of the pylon 4 They are lying on their side and look proudly to the side, 

one of the front Legs resting on the other. They recall the Vatican lions, of which 

the bronze casts decorate the facade of the Institut palace in Paris. 


A stele is embedded in one of the plinths. Nectanebo H, followed by a priest, is 
represented in adoration before nine deities. 


These discoveries singularly complete the Serapeum plan. H was by 

too bizarre that the alley of the sphinxes would turn around on itself to make it happen 
the visitor to a temple, the facade of which had in front of it only the full desert. It is 
the paved path which is the true continuation of the path, and the temple to which it ends, 
located at the end of the main necropolis in Memphis, looks all natural- 

the whole of which it is a part, instead of turning its back on it. 


c) March 15, 1851 was a day of counting, sending notes and drawings 

to the two Ministries of the Interior and of Public Instruction, to the Institute, to the Louvre. 
I got in line with everyone. I noted the Serapeum plan in the 

part explored to this day. I drew the lions, the Greek statues of the hemi- 

cycle. Through Mr. Batissier, who is leaving for France, I sent these 

drawings and these notes, with a history of the work, to M. Lenormant, who com- 

will send to the Académie des Inscriptions “4 


1. Today at the Louvre. 


2. I thus paid a debt of gratitude to Champoluon's illustrious traveling companion. 

I will not speak of the report to the Académie des Inscriptions, which the reader is already familiar 
with; but I must remember 

peel that it is with the personal steps of Mr. Lenormant near the Ministers of the Interior and of 
public instruction, steps in which M. Yitet joined, that I owed my mission and that science 

owes the discovery of Serapeum. This same debt of gratitude that I am paying here to M. Lbnorxant, 

I will pay it later to M. de Rouoé and M. de Nievwebkebke, whose kind intervention will have 

soon such a decisive influence on the future of excavations. 


4 * 
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dj On the 16th, the dromos was attacked both by its eastern extremity, that is to say from the 
side of the statue of Pindar, and by its western end, that is to say on the side of the 
pylon, with two Lions (see pi. D, a, 6, c, d). 


. Two large stone walls at support height line the path in its entire Length. 

gueur, to the right and to the left (see pi. D, a, 6, c, d). Each of these walls has 1 "" 55 
of thickness over a height not exceeding 1 meter. They thus affect the form 

immense mastabas 4. The dromos has in its total length 85 "95. It is paved 

from one end to the other. 


The workers were divided into three squads. The first two continue 
to explore the ends of the dromos. The Last is placed in the middle. 


The work of the first is a bit slow, because of the small number of men 
that we can devote to it. To the right and to the left of the pylon begin to 
show the large square pillars surmounted by monolithic architraves that form 


the enclosure. On the top of this sort of skeleton barrier are arranged, 
obviously since ancient times, many offering tables, souvenirs 

of visitors who kind of Left their names and wishes at the door 

from a place they were not allowed to enter. Pausanias does he say 

not: “The oldest of the temples of Serapis is at Memphis. For this one, it is 
»Not allowed to foreigners to enter, and his own priests have this right only after 
"To have buried the Apis beef 4?" Among the offering tables, there is one that I 
particularly remark. As matter and as work, it is obviously 

of Egyptian origin, and it is not difficult to see that, Like all the others 
tables with which it was found, it is contemporary of the last years 

of the XXX A dynasty; but an inscription in Phoenician script decorates one 
sides, which makes it a monument to be carefully put 

t safe A 


The second squad is grappling with a very thick Layer of sand and does not 
made little progress. We patiently clear the dromos, starting from the statue 
from Pindar and walking west. 


The third squad, placed between the two others, in the middle of the dromos, obtains 


1. It was our Arabs who gave them this name. The nuutaha is a kind of couch sometimes built 

made of wood, more often built of stone, which we find at the entrance of Egyptian houses and on 
which we 

sit down. 


2. Pausanias, I, 18. 


3. Today at the Louvre. It was first published by the Duc de Luynes, in the Bulletin 

Archéologique de 1'Atheneum Francais, 1855, then by M. Ernest Renan, in the Journal AsicUique, 1855. 
Since then 

she was the subject of numerous studies in France and Germany. 
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more results. What gives the greatest interest to his work are the monuments 

elements that we discover, symmetrically arranged in their ancient place, on the mastaba 
which occupies the south of the dromos. This mastaba is now cleared enough for us to 

can study it as a whole. Greek-style statues, in Limestone from Mo- 

kattam, are standing there. A Lioness of colossal proportions, ridden by a genius 

in the form of a child, occupies the middle. To the right and to the left are peacocks, equal- 
ment of colossal proportions and also held in check by a child. We see 

further away is a hawk, with open wings and capped with the pschent, a female sphinx 

seated on its hind Legs, a phoenix in the form of a bird adorned with a 

woman's hair. 


f) On March 25, 1851, exploration of the northern mastaba began. This mastaba 
is cut in the middle by two fairly well preserved constructions. One is 

a Greek-style chapel; one goes up there by some stairs and it is composed 

of a single chamber preceded by four columns. The other is a style aedicule 
Egyptian, in the interior of which we found a magnificent statue of Apis, 
still shining with its sacred colors. 


g) We have just spent a laborious and above all well employed week. AT 

side of the aedicule of Apis we find, standing on the paving of the dromos and obviously 
mentally disturbed by its ancient place, a colossal Cerberus; the middle head is intact, 
the attachment of the other two at the beginning of the neck is perfectly visible. A genius 
in the form of a child is mounted on the back of the monstrous animal. We find 

another beautiful lion in Egyptian style, the head looking to the left, the paws of 

front folded one above the other, like the Lions of Nectanebo “ We 


Finally, let us note that in front of the Apis aedicule there should be two small 

sphinx, both of statuary sandstone, and both bearing the cartouches of Menephtah. 

The debris of one of them were collected at the foot of the base which supported it; the other, 
other than the head, was intact * e 


h) The statue of Bes was not the only monument in the Serapeum that had the gift of 
to provoke, in the midst of the people around me, certain superstitious manifestations. 


1. He's in the Louvre. I then searched in vain for its counterpart. I did not find it until 1858, 
when, 

by order of Said-Pasha, I gathered the monuments which were the nucleus of the beautiful collection 
of anti- 

CLunits given by the viceroy to prince Napoleon and sold later by the latter. I must add that 

At this time, the Boulaq Museum was not even in the planning stages. 


2. It is also in the Louvre, with the statue of Apis. The other monuments of the dromos are so bad 
preserved and of such a friable stone that it was doomed them to inevitable destruction to try to 
move. They are still in place. 
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Today, around noon, during the workers’ Lunch, I got out of my 

tent in Timproviste. About fifteen women of all ages from the villages 

neighbors, were ranged around the statue of Apis. I saw one ride on the back 

of the bull, and stick to it for a few moments, as if on horseback; after which she went down 
to make room for another. The whole assembly passed there successively. 


I heard Mohammed, and I learned that this exercise, repeated from time to time, 

is seen as a way to end infertility in women. I learned in 

besides, what I did not know yet, that, since the beginning of the excavations, women 
often came for the same purpose, to sit, talk, eat and even sleep at 

the shadow of the sphinxes of the aisle “4 


i) Greek graffiti, traced at the point on the statues, on the sphinxes, on the 

smaller section of the wall, are becoming more and more numerous. In general, they are 
extremely difficult to read. The writing is bad, the letters barely formed, and 

most often they become entangled in each other, so as to produce 

to the eye an inextricable confusion. 


Yet there are some among them who immediately let themselves be seized because of their 
simplicity itself. They only consist of a single A. This delta, in fact, plays a 

great role in the Serapeum, where it is found at every step. We know the eagerness 

and the ease with which the Greeks found the deities of their Pantheon 

in all foreign religions, and the assimilation of Osiris to Bacchus is a fact 

too well known for me to point it out. But Osiris, in his turn, has his 

smelling the most ordinary in the divine bull fed in Memphis, and it is even 

in this binding of attributes that, according to Plutarch's remark, the inhabitants 
Argos found the idea of their Bacchus. beef head. Apis, as a symbol 

of Osiris, and Osiris, like the Egyptian representative of Bacchus, thus find themselves 
in the Atov600 <; Argos, and I conclude that, if the very many deltas of the Sera 

peum have some meaning, they can only represent the initial of this name 

own Atovuoog, at the same time as, by a comparison easy to grasp, they 

peeled off at the idea the whitish triangle which shone on Apis' forehead and betrayed 
the heavenly origin of the god. The Greek delta, indeed, has the tip of the triangle at the top, 


1. Belief in the proliferation of all that comes from antiquity is no longer as general as it 

has been and even tends to disappear. But it must have been very widespread in the past. We notice on 
the barrel 

huge columns of Thebes, Dendera, Edfu, deep holes that we always find at height 

of man and which undoubtedly come from repeated scratching. We obtained by these scrapings a fine 


sandstone dust that was diluted in a glass of water and that, in this form, women were made to drink, 
in which it was believed to infuse fertility in this way. 
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while the whitish mark, as it appears on the famous statue of 

the edifice has the shape of a triangle with the point at the bottom. But, for the Greeks, 
this rapprochement, even more distant, was sufficient and the triangle of the forehead 
d'Apis was still, a delta. Besides, next to the nine deltas that the graffiti 

give in their normal position, do we not meet a tenth of them which is 

paid? 


j) The tent tires me out; the wind and the sand rush in and I have them again 

very irritated eyes \ The heat is stifling there during the day. He arrived yesterday 
during the night that the wind made Loose the badly fixed stakes in the sand and 

took the tent away; I literally slept under the stars. I make up my mind 

to take advantage of the large mud bricks that we find in innumerable quantities in 
the mountain and somehow build a shelter. 


The projected shelter will have another utility. Mr. Fernandez was kind enough to lend me a 

or two rooms in his house in Saqqara. It is this house that serves as my 

store for the small antiques that I find, and which are transported there in 

closed chests. But this advantage in no way compensates for the disadvantages of 

which it is impossible for me to escape. The house is very far from here. There is no 

literally not a piece of furniture. The doors close in the fashion of the country, that is to say by 
wooden locks that you open with a nail. So I decide that my shelter from the 

mountain consists of two rooms. The first, without facade, will be shot 

towards the excavations that I will always have in front of me: the second will not have a window, 
but a door that I will try to make as solid as possible and that we will make 

quera with mummy wood. It is this second bedroom that will serve as a store *. 


k) I have recently had various opportunities to study again on the 

land the construction method of 

the Egyptian tombs, to recognize the parts, 

to distinguish the eras. More and more I convinced myself that the grave 

d'Apis is an underground passage dug in the rock, on which the layer of sand that 

we tread is extensive. Once the mummy was in place, the entrance to the underground was 
hidden in such a way that nothing was visible from the outside. We do not proceed otherwise- 
in ordinary graves, and more than once I have found that the entrance 


1. I was barely cured of a very violent ophthalmia which had forced me to go to Cairo to find the 
help from science. 


2. The house still exists; it is the one that travelers who are going to visit today know so well 
Saqqara. I do not need to add that since its foundation it has undergone changes that make it 
absolutely unrecognizable. 
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of the well through which or accesses the underground vault is concealed under the paving of 
One of the rooms in the exterior building. 


These remarks require us to take a thousand precautions, and require us to work 

huge. There is no longer a stone that we do not move, no longer a section of wall that 

we didn't scrutinize. For a long time, all the paving of the temple of Nectanebo has been 
shakes; it is now with the paving of the dromos that we attack. System- 

tically we smash it and we look underneath, and through the layers 

of sand on which it stretches, if the rock will not show the square opening 

from some well Leading to underground passages. 


So far the grave has not been found; but very unforeseen results have 
products. 


By lifting the paving of the dromos, we noticed that the ground on 

which it was placed, is strewn with bronze statuettes representing deities. 

Sometimes the statuettes are isolated; more often they are found in huge piles and 
confusedly piled on top of each other. One of these piles gives us two- 

one hundred and sixty, another over three hundred. The Osiris, the Apis, the Phtah, the Isis, 
the Horuses abound there. Their size varies from ten to forty centimeters. ALL 

have not also escaped the moisture of the soil in which they have been so long- 

buried time; but we will certainly save half of it. 


During the days that follow, many bronzes are found. The noise 

of discovery spread to Cairo, and, as always, everything was singularly 

amplified. These are not bronze statuettes that the paving of the Serapeum 

delivered, but statues of gold: the overexcited natives dream of nothing but treasures, 
and will cause us a thousand troubles. 


1) A thunderstorm had been in the air for some time. He has just suddenly burst. 
In a higher order, the excavations are suspended. 


It appears that by virtue of a law of Mehemet-Ali, which has not been repealed, no one 
can search the soil of Egypt, without having first provided a firman. Since the 
beginning of the work, I had thought well of completing this essential formality. But 
at that time, excavators were working at the Pyramids, Abousyr, Saqqarah 

on behalf of Mr. Fernandez; the necropolis of Saqqara was covered with fellahs 

who collected antiques on their own account; the sheikh of Saqqara 

had men at Daschour; finally the Moudyr of Gyzéh was quite fond of an- 

tiquities to make look for it for its profit, precisely in a point of the necropolis 
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which is not far from the Serapeum. Now the Moudyr has no more firman than me, 

or that Mr. Fernandez, or that the sheikh himself. So I believed that the law was 
repealed, if not by law, at least de facto, and that I did not need to provide myself 
permission, which I saw that everyone around me, the authorities of 

countries included, knew how to happen. 


We can guess the rest. The Moudyr on one side, the sheikh and the antique dealers 

on the other, would not have been sorry to get rid of a rival too often happy, 

and to seize a mine which became more fruitful as it seemed near 

to run out. The firman was the pretext. I don't have a firman; so it is necessary above all 
suspend excavations. Secondly, we must deliver to the Egyptian government the 

antiques that I have in store, antiques that belong to him, since it is without 

right that I acquired them. This is the ultimatum that the sheikh brings me one day 

of Saqqarah, acting, he told me, by virtue of an order emanating from the Mudyr, which 
under an order from Cairo. 


Little interest would be paid to the details of the disputes to which this incident gave rise. 
place and I do not have to tell them. An ultimatum of this importance is not between 

my hands that must be given, it is to the representative of France in Alexandria 

that he must be addressed: he alone has the capacity to deal with the question with the 
Egyptian ment. Have they listened to me? This is what I don't know 

e. No order reached me; 

I heard neither of the Mudyr nor of the Sheikh, I received no news 

mation of having to leave the mountain. Only one fine morning, the men, held back 

to the village by their sheikh, did not arrive. I was alone in the desert all day. We 
did not forbid me to work, but, cleverly, I was deprived of the means. 

My searches were suspended. 


V. Enclosure of the Serapeum. From June 29 to November 19, 1861. - a) This time 

Fortunately, the shutdown was not of long duration. Suspended on June 5, the excavations 

were resumed on the 29th of the same month, thanks to the energetic intervention of M. le Moyne, 
agent and consul-general of France. 


On June 29, in fact, the Moudyr sent me a copy of a letter he had just received. 

see from the deputy governor of Cairo, It is the requested firman. H is a little strange 
in the form 4 It is not the least for me the most precious of documents, 

that he gives me back the right to search. 


1. The text will be found in the Appendix, B. 


i) 
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A question, that of knowing who belongs to the antiquities discovered or 

to discover, is not even touched. A letter, which I received from M. le Moyne, 

teaches me that this question, which can become burning, is the subject of his activities 
negotiations. It will, without a doubt, be resolved in a way that conforms to our wishes. 


Good news comes to me at the same time from Paris. In the session of 

May 16, 1851, the Académie des Inscriptions, informed by M. Lenormant of the results 
produced by the discovery of Serapeum, decided that it would be written in its name at 
Ministries of Public Instruction and Foreign Affairs, and that its office, 

composed of MM. GuizOT and Walckenaer, would visit the two ministers 

to ask them for the full support of the government to be given to me. 


bj It goes without saying that the work, so abruptly interrupted on June 5, was 
resumed as soon as we could. 


The last efforts, made on the dromos, were without great results. Of 

soundings were made to the rock through the paving of the Greek chapel and 

the Apis aedicule. Not a bronze was collected, which proves that the construction 

of the chapel and the aedicule is not the same time as the constniction of the dromos 

of which these two monuments border the north side. In the ruins of the chapel, 

we picked up a fragment of glazed red pottery, on which is carefully stamped 

sement a monogram of Christ. Other painted monograms had already been 

noticed on the sphinxes of the aisle and the lioness of the dromos, but engraved at the tip 
and just as carelessly as the countless graffiti of which these monuments are 

Covered. A small lead medal was also collected there, which bears a 

on the side the figure of a bearded god, seated, holding a figurine of Apis, on the other the 
inscription 

tion OBOAOI B. We finally found at the foot of the south mastaba, a limestone statue 
representing a mermaid. It is one more monument to add to the collection already if 

rich in the monuments of Greek style that the dromos has given us back. 


cj We now only have to deal with the Large enclosure. The operation in 
is entrusted to four squads of workers. 


The first radiates around the pylon that we call the "pylon with two 
lions ”(pi. E, b). 


The second takes the north sides of the same pylon as the starting point. She 
must follow step by step the slatted wall which forms the enclosure (pi. E, bfetfg). 


The starting point for the third is the south side of the pylon. We will walk here 

with more hesitation, no ground movement indicating the direction to follow. 
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Perhaps, if the two parts of the loudspeaker are symmetrical, we will have to follow the 
lines b h and ht (pi. E). 
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The fourth, finally, must furrow with trenches the high hillocks which rise to the 
middle of the enclosure (pi. E, c). In all likelihood, these high hillocks hide 
what remains of the Serapeum, which, not being elsewhere, can only be there. 


d) There are fewer workers. The intolerable heat of noon makes it obligatory 
take a little longer nap. Hence a certain slowdown in the work. 
We are on July 10, 1851. 


The four squads continue their task with perseverance, but without much 
success. The results obtained are as follows: 


First squad. The paved way, which starts from the temple of Nectanebo and covers the 
dromos in all its length (pi. D, a, h, c, cZ), crosses the pylon and extends to the 
beyond, to the west. There is no mastaba here. We collect tables of owls 

which are simply placed on the ground. Some bronze statuettes are found 

ves in the foundations. 


Second squad. The walk of b en / is signaled by an incident. To the 

in the middle of the openwork wall, the rock is sort of flush with the surface of the sand, 
which is only a few centimeters thick. Suddenly the rock shows itself cut 

vertically and as far as we can tell, deeply. This fact awakened 

our attention. This sort of cliff was made by human hands, since the work 

chisel is apparent there. But for what purpose? 


The slatted enclosure was found along the entire length of the line f g (pi. E) 

with a single interruption in the middle f). There we discover huge drums 

limestone columns, the remains of a pylon, and, in front of this pylon, two beautiful plinths 
still standing, probable seat of two sphinxes or two Lions looking sideways, 

like the Lions of the eastern pylon. This is obviously another entry to the Serapeum. 

It does not appear that it was preceded, like the first, either by a dromos or 

of an alley of sphinxes. The paving was removed at an unknown time, probably 

by treasure seekers or Lime kiln suppliers from the neighboring village 

from Abousyr. 


Third squad (pi. E, line 6, h). Same block building system 

spaced forming a skeleton. The enclosure does not quite take the direction we 

had supposed; it has some re-entrant angles that we indicate on our map 

General of the Serapeum. One of the blocks, that of the southeast corner, is decorated with a 
painting 

engraved representing King Nectanebo I "in adoration before Apis, in his form 

human with the head of a bull. 
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On three different points, the displacement of the sand gives rise to some 
interesting questions: 


To the south of the pylon with two lions, and inside the enclosure, we find 

some rooms built in mud bricks. The walls are roughly par- 

all intact, but the ceilings were removed. The larger ones still wear 

place some of the flat limestone slabs, their walls have been coated. 

One of the slabs, collected on the ground, is carefully stored. It's not 

not only the scene which is engraved there and where we see Nectanebo presenting to Osiris-Apis 
an altar Loaded with offerings, is new enough to deserve this extra attention. 

But the coloring of the figures is obtained by processes which until now I have not seen 

no example. The field of the figures is hollowed out so as to form an engraving 

deep. But this hollow is filled by as many plates cut ina kind 

of vitrified paste that there are different colors. The plates are embedded 

in the hollow and welded to the bottom with cement. The underside is flat and a little rough. 
The top is shiny, and finely modeled. There are blue vitrified paste wafers, 


red, black and green vitrified paste plates. The enamel is always opaque. 


2 '' The h i side of the enclosure (pi. E) does not have a pylon like the / 4 side, and the 
openwork wall is found in several parts. Only we are 

noticed that, towards the middle, the wall was built on top of old tombs. 

They are five in number and absolutely empty. Either they have never been used, or 
everything that had been deposited there was removed with a care to which the exploration of 
funerary monuments of the necropolis of Saqqarah do not get used to us. most 

often a piece of mummy's linen, a shard of a vase, a fragment of a statuette, 

not to mention the smell of the vaults which is always significant, warns of 

the destination of the place where we are. Here we Look in vain for anything other than 
steep rock walls, in which the underground passages have been rather carelessly cut. 

The open trench which leads to the gate, is the only point that recommends 

these five graves to our attention. This mode of access is so far unique and I 

do not know of another example in Saqqara. Themore often we enter the 

Funeral vaults by a vertical and rectangular shaft. It is exceptionally 

that you get there, as in the Pyramids, by a sloping corridor in the 

masonry of the tomb. It is even more exceptionally that the path is to 

open sky, as in the hypogeums of Bab-el-Molouk, and in the five tombs 

which have just been brought to light. 
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3 "* If a temple was erected in the past by replacing the high hillocks of de- 

combres in the middle of the enclosure, it is very Likely that the chambers of this temple 
were paved. The example provided by the alley of the sphinxes, the temple of Nectanebo and 
the dromos, supports this supposition. 


But, apart from the high mounds of rubble and the extension of the dromos, it 
There is no trace of paving around the perimeter of the enclosure, and when visitors 
were walking around that part of the temple, they were just walking on sand. 


On the north side (pi. E, 4, /), the sand is so thin that in some places 
the rock shows itself bare. There is therefore no survey to be done. But he 
This is not the case on the south side (pi. E, A, /). Here the layer of sand is deep. 


Under the paving of the dromos, there are bronze statuettes that have been mixed with the 

sand. On the south side of the enclosure (pi. E, / 1, e), what is mixed with the sand, these are 
enormous pointed vases in badly fired red earthenware, closed by a flat cover in 

plate shape. Only hardened silt, Left in deposit by 

the water with which the vessel has been filled; some bones of small animals, probably 

animals offered in sacrifice, are mixed there. 


Fourth squad. The fourth squad grapples with the high buttes 

from the center of the enclosure (pi. E, c). That there was once a temple there cannot be 
be the subject of doubt. Judging by the many stones on which it reads 

the name of Osiris-Apis, this temple is certainly the Serapeum. Only he has 

been more demolished than the height of the sand mounds and 

rubble under which his remains are buried. Also a restitution of the plan of 

the building seems to me so far impossible to attempt. At the most we can 

mark the place of an enclosure, concentric with the large one, in front of which 

rose a pylon, taller than the pylon with the two lions, and marked, as the 

temple of the East, cartouches of Nectanebo P '. 


Nothing moreover is found and no clue suggests that we are in 
the vicinity of the tomb of Apis. The rock shows itself everywhere without the slightest cut 
vertical. 


e) Have we once again followed a false trail? Is the 

temple of which we gradually discover the various parts, while being a temple 

dedicated to Serapis, would not be the “Grand Serapeum” of the Greek papyri, and by con- 
Sequence of the building raised mainly to serve as a burial place for the Apis? 


That the temple be, not U7i Serapeum, but the Serapeum, is what cannot be 
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be the subject of doubt. The temple would be a Serapeum if it was dedicated to the Serapis 
cosmopolitan of Greeks and Latins, which has nothing to do with Apis. But he goes up 

at Least until the time of Nectanebo, even of Psammetichus, and at that time 

the Serapis that we adore there cannot be other than the Sirian-Apis, as in the 

ordinary tombs, we find t Osirien-Petisis, UOslrien Phtah-mh, that is to say Apis 

dead. It is therefore the "Grand Serapeum" of the Greek papyri, the one where 

would be "the chief burial man of Apis". On the other hand, if we don't delve into this 
moment the real Serapeum, how to reconcile Strabo and the alley of the sphinxes that we 
have discovered, and which the Greek geographer described in such a singular way 

exact? It is true that the chapel of Astarte, the temple of Aesculapius, the Anubidium, and 
all this Greek ensemble, of which the Greek papyri have revealed to us the existence, did not 
been found. But it does not follow that they do not exist, and that we do not discover them. 
not one day, by exploring, ina larger area, the surroundings of the 

cycle and dromos. 


We are therefore not on the wrong track. We have under our feet the 
Memphis Serapeum, and, with the Memphis Serapeum, the sepulchral monument 
from Apis \ 


But where is the sepulchral monument of Apis? From the moment the Serapeum is 

envelope of the tomb, it is natural to think that the tomb is inside the 

Serapeum. Moreover, it is natural to think that we must have dug it into one of its 
main parts. Wouldn't the tomb of the god consist, by chance, as 

the tomb of Alexander in Alexandria, as the tombs of the kings of the XXVP dy- 

nasty in Sais, in a sarcophagus simply placed in one of the bedrooms 

Serapeum? Let us remember, however, that we are in Saqgara, and that here he 

is without example that the dead have been buried elsewhere than in underground vaults. 
land, carefully hidden from all eyes. 


Everything therefore leads us to assume that, pursuing the path in which we are 
pledged, we do not go astray. The main part of the Serapeum is the middle of 

the Large enclosure where our second squad operates, and the entrance to the tomb 
underground certainly cannot be far. 


All our attempts, however, remain unsuccessful. A few days ago I had 
1. The Pseudo-Plutarch says: "... Still less should we believe those who want Serapis not to be 

> the name of a god, but that of the sepulchral monument of Apis ”. {De I », and OHr ,, XX VL) The 
authors that 

refutes the Pseudo-Plutarch, confuse the temple with the divinity who receives worship there. The 
monument 

> The epulchral of Apis ”is the“ Serapeum ”; it is not called "Serapis". 
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believed that the discovery of the great northern gate would put us in our hands a 
means of investigation that we did not yet have. D is evident, indeed, 

that the door a (pi. E) must lead into the interior of the enclosure to some part 

of the temple which cannot be an accessory part. Same reasoning for gate 6 

(pi. E). Therefore is it not possible that the intersection of the two extended lines 
in the axis of the two doors (see pi. E, at point c) we find precisely the entry 

from the tomb of Apis? 


Verification made, it is not yet at point c that the entrance to the tomb is located. 


We have to look elsewhere. 


f) On May 27, 1851, with the Moniteur sent to me by M. le Moyne, I received the 

nuncio of good news. The Academy's procedures and recommendations 

of the Readings bore J, their fruit. The Serapeum appeared before the Assembly 

legislative, which, in the session of August 7, voted an appropriation of 30,000 frcs., 
"Applicable to the work of clearing a temple dedicated to Serapis, discovered 

”Among the ruins of Memphis, and to the transport to France of the works of art that I have seen 
"Will come". I read with easy-to-understand curiosity the minutes of this 

memorable session \ 


g) Serious events have occurred; they occupied the month of September 
almost all of it. 


We know under what conditions the work, suspended on June 5, resumed on the 29th. 

We also know that there was no question, in the firman granted, of the monuments 
discovered, of which the Egyptian government gave me ownership, and that this difficulty 
cult was, from that moment, the object of active negotiations between the consul-general 
and the government of ABB as-Pasha. 


Everything was going smoothly and the dispute was going to be emptied in our favor, when the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly came to question everything. 


It was not only the vote by which the Assembly decided "that it would be open to the 
»Minister of the Interior a loan of 30,00@ francs. applicable to clearing works 

"The Serapeum" was in itself something which could preoccupy the government. 

vernement of ABB as-Pasha. But, after what had happened, the explanatory memorandum was 
well done to excite his just susceptibility. 


The explanatory memorandum in fact set out precisely the reasons that should have been 


1. See further Appendix, C. I publish M. Lacrosse's report, because of the influence it had 
on the decisions of the Egyptian government in the flrman case. 
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Keep quiet. The "rival museums" and “national ramour-proper" were placed there. 

at stake. We were talking about the internal situation of Egypt, which could become even more 
less favorable to the extraction and transport of buried objects in Memphis! Finally, 

of the requested sum, half was to be devoted to the “transport” of monuments. 

elements discovered "to the sea". Now that was to put his finger on the open wound. 

On June 29, the question of ownership of the found objects had been reserved, and no 

had not been mentioned in the dispatch, by which the permission to continue the 

excavations, had been announced to me. But Abbas-Pasha did not give up for that 

its right. Whatever is on the soil of Egypt is its property, and the first 

come cannot without special permission to seize it, even if he is the representative of a 
friendly government. The Legislative Assembly could not therefore dispose of the 

monuments of the Serapcum and decree by its authority that they are no longer the property 

of the Egyptian government. The minutes of the meeting, placed in front of the vice-president 
king, therefore had all the effect, that probably, some people, who were too 

known, expected. In the vote of August 10, Abbas-Pasha replied by invoking 

its right, that is to say by asking the Consul-General of France that the monuments, 

which he regarded as his property, were delivered to him. 


And indeed, the despatch from Stéphan-Bey, which M. Le Moyne communicates to me officially 
cially, leave no doubt in this regard. In this strange document, Stéphan- 

Bey sets out the arguments he believes he must make to justify the measure he 

ad. He relies again and more than ever on the viceroy's right to 

to own the monuments which are on Egyptian soil, right that M. le Moyne and I 

never contested. Alongside this right, he invokes the right of science, as 

if it collapsed in our hands. H suggests that I broke my commitments, 

that monuments have been “hijacked” that others have been “stolen and mutilated”. He 


concludes from this that I do not have "sufficiently active means of surveillance", and this over- 
vigilance, he undertakes to have it executed by five officers, who will be stationed on 

the places explored by me, will monitor the work, prevent damage, 

and will see the results of the excavations ”. As for the monuments already discovered 

, they 

will simply be handed over by me to the administration officials, and deposited 

in one of the rooms of the Ministry of Public Education in Cairo. In summary, 

no obstacle is brought to the exercise of our right of search which I keep 

intact. But the monuments already discovered are no Longer ours, since five officers 


1. Appendix, D, 
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have come and will have to be delivered to them; the monuments to be discovered do not belong to us. 
no longer hold, since, as soon as they are discovered, they are placed in sequestration. 


h) It was on September 5, 1851, that three of the five staff officers arrived. 
The other two, they tell me, won't come until later. 


A week or so ago, the three reies that I have used so far were sent for 

at the Moudiriéh, and, I do not know under what pretext, they were made to dictate, as well as 
badly, a list of the monuments discovered since the beginning of the excavations. After 

many negotiations, we stopped at the figure of 513. 


The officers' first care is to show me this list and ask me for the 
delivery of the monuments it contains. 


M. BONNEFOY 4 has been in Cairo for a few days. The circumstances are so difficult 

I am writing to him to ask him to come back. It was decided first of all that I would warn- 
pulled the French government as soon as possible. M. le Moyne would write without any 
doubt on his side. Failure to print documents in the Monitor 

as compromising as the report on the law of August 10, the French ministry 

would not join that of leaving longer without instructions his representative to 
Alexandria. The monuments confiscated would be returned to us, the monuments that 

the future would discover would be left to us. Didn't Stéphan-Bey have the 

September 11, gives a glimpse of this hope? Wait for the two governments 

have come to an agreement is in the course of action that the circumstances 

pose. Until then, if the officers are demanding, we will choose among the 

513 monuments those that we can let go without regrets. As for the excavations, 
unfortunately it is not likely that in some time we will have any 

new monuments to show. 


i) It is with regret that we have decided to deliver some of the 

confiscated monuments. The operation was carried out in the presence of one of the officers and a 
delegate of the Consulate-General of France. It is the same officer who accompanied 

the convoy to Cairo 4 


j) We Looked for and hoped for her long enough that the day she 
finally shows to us, we greet his coming with joy. 


1. Mr. BoMMEFOY had been my secretary for some time. He remained faithful to me until the end. 
Monthly 

in September 1854, he returned to France with me. I Tai later attached to the conservation of the 
Museum 

by Boulaq. W died in 1859, while on a mission in Lougqsor. 


2. He did not come back. As the two expected officers never arrived, it is, in short, 
than to two representatives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs whom we subsequently had to deal with. 


\ 
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It is not yet the tomb of Apis that we hold, but we are certainly on the way. 


PLANCHE F. 
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t par une pente aux souterrains de la tombe d’ Apis. 
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taillé dans le roc et condu: 


el ouvert, 


a, Porte par laquelle on a pénétré dans la tombe le 12 novembre 1851. 


Chemin 4 ci 


Open-air path, cut in the rock and leading down a slope to the underground passages of the tomb of 


Apis. 


Door through which we entered the tomb on November 12, 1851. 


a. 


Approximately at the point of intersection of Taxe de la porte du nord and the axis of the 
east gate, yesterday we encountered the famous vertical cut in the rock 
Cat point a of pi. F). A parallel cut was shown opposite Cat point 6 of 


the pi. F), four or five meters away. So we fell into the 
void of a well, or an open trench. 


k) It is November 5, 1851. I have just received a visit from 
M. Batissier, sent by M. le Moyne. 


Negotiations are increasingly taking a favorable turn, and time 

is not far away where the right to own all the monuments discovered and to 

find out will be given to us. But Stéphan-Bey had discreetly hinted at 

M. LE Moyne that if I offered of my own free will to suspend the excavations, this 

implicit recognition of the rights of the Egyptian government would hit all the 

more Abbas-Pasha and would lead him to a response all the more in accordance with our 
hates, that the promptness with which I had delivered my monuments had already disposed him 
in our favor. 


M. Batissier therefore proposes to me, in the name of M. le Moyne, if not to suspend 
completely excavations, at least to dismiss enough workers so that M. le Moyne, 

in the talks with Abbas-Pasha, have an argument, this time very decisive, to 

put forward. 


This is what is agreed. I will keep close to me the reises and half a dozen 
of men. The cut will be cleared to the bottom, after which the Serapeum, in fact, 
if not of right, again returned to the desert. 


1) My little squad is on the move. It is indeed an open trench in the rock that 

we are exploring and not a well. We find thrown in the sand some small stelae. 

They bear representations engraved on a roughly uniform pattern. Apis, 

@ in the form of a bull, 1s worshiped by one or two figures kneeling in front 

him. The Lower register is occupied by a proscynem to the god under his name of 

jj ‘ TA, Osiris-Apis, These are the floating grasses that announce the approach of the 
continent. 


m) The big day has arrived. Yesterday, November 12, 1851, I was finally able to enter 
the tomb of Apis (see pi. F, door a). Towards the end of the previous day, the game 
upper part of a magnificent door built of white limestone, had been shown 

bottom of the trench, along the vertical south wall. We get to work with 


1. M. Batissier is the author of Hutoire de Vart monumental chez tous les gens. It was at this moment 
consular agent of France in Suez, at the same time as private secretary of the Consul-general in 
Alexandria. 

I like to recall the memory of this excellent friend, whose advice has been so often useful to me. As 
long as 

the excavations lasted, Mr. Batissier remained my confidant and my most devoted lawyer with the 
Consul - 

general and the French government. 
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ardor. A few large fallen blocks that had to be broken with sledgehammers slowed down 
unfortunately the work we continue overnight. A little corner of 

the entry shows up soon. I let myself slide into it, and, a few moments Later, I was 
in the interior of the tomb. 


n) The two supervising officers live, one in the village of Abousyr, the other in 
Saqqara village. They are both absent. I therefore do not have to 
inform them of the important discovery we have just made. 


The clearing of the trench is in progress. The sand falls back into 
inside the cellar through the hole that served as my entrance. We are working to remove it, 


as actively as the small number of men at our disposal allows. What- 
ques new stelae are brought to light. Two or three are in demotic script. 


0) The case of the firman and the confiscated monuments has just received a solution 
which I was far from expecting. 


M. LE MoYNE informs me by official dispatch dated today 4: 1 ** that the 

Viceroy places at the disposal of the French government the objects of antiquity which have 
taken from the earth by me in the plain of Saqqara and are designated in the 

list attached to the letter; 2 * "that it forbids to continue for the moment of news 
excavations or to engage in other clearing work, at the same time as it extends 

this prohibition on all operations of the same kind undertaken in Egypt by 

other individuals; 3 ° that he reserves the right to authorize later the resumption of my 
excavations and even facilitate my research, provided that the government of the 

Republic please make the request, without claiming the property or the former 

carrying of objects that could be discovered. 


The situation presented to me by the letter of November 19 can therefore be summarized as follows: 
I got rid of all the excavators, who, before my eyes, put the necropolis 

from Saqqarah to plunder, the sheikh, the Moudyr and Mr. Fernandez included, result 

all the more pleasant since it is probably not the one that our competitors 


would have liked to obtain; - I had nothing to deliver from the monuments of which the three 
had dictated the list; - on the contrary, I have to proceed immediately to their packaging 
lage and their shipment to France ; - as a shadow on the board, any excavation is mine 


prohibited, and, when the right to excavate is restored to me, the monuments that I 
will be delivered to the Egyptian government to do with it as it sees fit. 
From which it follows that the officers remain near me: 1 4 to supervise the operation 


1. See Appendix, E. 
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the packaging of returned monuments: 2 4 to prevent any further excavation 
until further notice, in case I take the fancy to do so. 


The Legislative Assembly's vote therefore continues to bear fruit. By delivering 

some of our monuments, by voluntarily suspending the excavations, I had 

hoped that the confiscated monuments would be returned to us, that the right to excavate 

would be returned to us, that the property of the monuments to be discovered would be acquired to us. 
Abbas-Pasha does not push the forgetting of the past so far. It offers France the 

monuments discovered without firman. But he forbids all new excavations, and if he 

would like to allow us later to continue the work started, the monuments 

things that we discover will belong to him. They are confiscated in advance. 


Thus ends the business of the firman. My remaining workers are fired, 
and once again I find myself alone in the mountains. 


VI. Tomb of Apis. Great Undergrounds. From November 19, 1851 to February 15 

1862. - a) However indisputable the law of the Egyptian government was, I had no 

no need to be satisfied with the way you exercised it. After all, I have a shipment 
of five hundred objects to be made in France; but the riches that the tomb contains 
Apis will only pass through our hands to be handed over to government agents. 
generally, assuming that we have the right to continue the excavations 

rendered. Such will be, until February 15, 1852, our modus vivendi. 


During this time, I will have carpenters, men for the handling of 
items to be crated; the monuments contained in the tomb of Apis will be studied, 
inventoried, classified, cataloged. But we will not be able to take a step forward. 


As for the supervising officers, called by Stéphan-Bey's dispatch "officers 
Staff 'Cthey do not know how to read or write), somewhat embarrassing as they are, we 


should not expect me to give them a warm welcome. Conflicts, quickly 
appeased, will serve to make the time appear shorter. 


h) As an extent, the tomb of Apis exceeded all our expectations. It's a 

wide underground, with its rooms, galleries, corridors. Obviously, the Apis 

had, in the necropolis of Memphis, a common burial, and no, as I 

had sometimes thought, isolated vaults, dug separately and locked in 

the Serapeum enclosure. When an Apis died in Memphis, we extended by a 

chamber the underground, and from generation to generation the tomb of the god lengthened, 
as the mummies that were placed there became more numerous. 
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c) The entrance to the tomb is made very difficult by rambling sand. 
Better arrangements are being made. I was able to spend the whole day there yesterday. 


In four different places, I notice that the sand from outside has flowed into 

Inside as through a hole in the ceiling. Checking done, we see that these 

holes are nothing but doors. The underground therefore had four doors 

overlooking the exterior, probably in the trench that we already know 

(pi. F, gates a, c, c ?, e). When the position is regularized and I can put it back 
labor, it will be necessary to unblock these doors, if only to give air 

in the undergrounds where we breathe with a certain embarrassment. In the meantime, they 
will remain buried under the sand and necessarily invisible from the outside. 


There are many underground chambers. Some are empty. We 

notice in others enormous sarcophagi. I count twenty-four. Thing 

singular, on the cover of each of these sarcophagi we have built fairly regular 
a kind of solid dry pedestal wall about two meters high. 

height. 


The tomb bears in all its parts traces of numerous devastation. 

Each sarcophagus has its chamber which laterally borders one of the galleries. But the 
slabs which covered the vertical walls of these rooms, those which, slightly 

curved, gave the curved ceilings the external appearance of a vault, while 

was torn, broken, thrown pell-mell on the ground. The lids of the sarcophagi had 

been moved and the hollows filled with stones. Anyway, at first glance, I didn't have to 
wait from the Apis underground for one of those discoveries of virgin tombs which 

are the wealth and joy of archaeologists. 


Another circumstance contributes to making the interior appearance particularly sorry 
from the grave. The souten'ain is hollowed out in a fairly friable marly limestone. In 
many places the vaults have collapsed to a rather great thickness, and 

irregularly broken blocks litter the ground and sometimes make passage impossible 
sible. Other work that will have to be done when we have workers. 


dj The general plan of the tomb worries me and so far I have only been 

hardly an idea. The candles burn with difficulty and it is at most if, 

holding in the hand, the pale clarity they project can reach down to the ground on 
which we walk. You literally cannot see three meters in front of you. Beyond 

all is darkness. It follows that we must mark the road in all its detours 

with lights on the ground. So we realize the whole. 
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The tomb consists of a long main gallery, carved into a vault, on which 
are grafted at right angles to the smaller galleries on the other hand. 


In part of their route, the galleries have only the Lateral limits of the 
living rock in which they are dug. Often, too, on either side of the path, 
open large rooms. In the middle of most of these rooms is a 

sarcophagus. 


The rooms are below the galleries and cut in the form of vaults like 
they. They are not opposite each other, but alternate as seen by 
the plan. 


The ibis tomb published by Pockocke has precisely this arrangement, which 
found in underground vaults dedicated to cow burials and located 
in the vicinity of the Serapeum. 


Four doors, as I have already said, give access to the underground passage of the Serapeum. 
are definitely the only communications that the tomb of the deified bull of 
Memphis has with the outside. 


Thus constituted, the tomb of Apis is by far the largest underground 

there is in Egypt. Its galleries, placed end to end, without counting, of course, the 
side rooms, have about 250 meters of development. The famous tomb 

of Pétamenophis, in Qournah, has only 164, while the hypogeum of Séti P ', in 
Bab-el-Molouk, does not go up to 100. 


e) I bought boards. The carpenter I hired is at work and em- 

balling of the 513 monuments donated to France by the Egyptian government 
mence. A workshop is installed in one of the rooms of the temple of Nectanebo, 
still covered with its roof. 


For reasons which are personal to me, I did not want an Arab carpenter. 
The one I use is Spanish. We only know him as 
Francesco. I put him directly under the orders of Mr. Bonnepoy. 


The choice of items to ship to France gives rise to difficulties. The mo- 

numents that we have to pack are those included in the list compiled by 

the three réis in the presence of the Moudyr de Gryzeh (September 3, 1851). That the three r 
dictated a truly exact list as an archaeologist would have signed it, it is 

which is implausible. The fourth “ 

stone Lions, with the head of a man, broken "are 

certainly four of the sphinxes of the aisle of Strabo, The "statue of a whole man, 

having a monstrous figure ”is undoubtedly the Bes (January 16, 1851). The 
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€ small lion in yellow stone, without head ”, is the sphinx of Menephtah, found on the 
paving of the dromos. The 432 "figures of men, birds and others" are the famous 

bronzes. But what do the reis mean by "a white stone sarcophagus"? 

What is the "Lion in the ground"? What are the two “eye drops, iron”? 

What are the “three whole cobblestones, Loaded with inscriptions”? Should we understand 
the poets and philosophers of the hemicycle, the symbolic animals of the mastabas 

of the dromos, in "the twenty-five statuettes of men, seventeen of which are whole"? etc. 
On the other hand, the reis only showed 513 objects, when, at this time, the number 
certainly exceeded a thousand. 


The list of 513 objects attached to Stéphan-Bey's dispatch can therefore only 

hardly serve as a starting point. Obviously the Egyptian government 

committed a fault by not informing himself better, and by referring to the saying of 

three ignorant fellahs. Will we take advantage of this mistake? Instead of the "three pavers 
will we put three of our Libation tables? Will we look like forty stelae 

the “forty stones bearing inscriptions and broken statuettes”, and we will choose 

we these forty stelae at our discretion? Will we pass the colossal figures of 

dromos, the eleven statues of the hemicycle, with the "twenty-five statuettes of man"? 
Should we not rather write to M. le Moyne, explain the state of affairs, do and 


This 


eis 


deliver ourselves a list that would serve as a basis? It would be more chivalrous; 

but if we adopt this course will we not arrive at a result at the very least? 

useless? It is impossible for the state of affairs which governs us to continue for much Longer. 
time, and no sooner will we have made three or four crates than everything will be fine. 
tidy. We will then pack what we want, the monuments already discovered 

and those that we will still discover. We therefore have no interest in writing to 

Mr. LE Moyne and to raise with the Egyptian government a question which some 

he would not see the opportunity. Besides, sure that we are to see 

our situation will improve in the near future, we can now 

choose, among the objects that we have, those which touch most closely to the 

science and that we most want to save. When we check the cash registers 

that we are going to make, if we never check them, we will have nothing 

dread the curiosity of auditors. 


Francesco is therefore at work. In order not to over-commit, we pack 
1. Appendix, E, 
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bronzes chosen from among the most beautiful and some stelae. We do not go out 
so is our right. 


f) Our two officers arrived a few days ago. From the first interview, 

we realized that our réis and the six men who worked with us 

at the time of the discovery of the tomb of Apis were discreet, and that nothing has 
sweated from this big event. 


Whether we will update the two officers on the situation 

has been discussed. The party of prudence won. What we have already seen in 

the interior of the tomb forms a veritable museum. Now that forces us to go to 

before the day when, according to our modus vivendi 4 we would be obliged to deliver all 
our wealth to the Egyptian government. We don't see ourselves as having 

the right to antagonize the two officers in the performance of their duties; but we 

do not have a duty to help them and show them what to do, precisely 

badly to be harmful to us. If they ask to enter the tomb of Apis, 

we will not prevent them, but we will not invite them. Besides who knows 

the influence that the news of the discovery could have on the negotiations that 

this very moment M. Le Moyne continues with the Egyptian government. The taste- 

the Egyptian government can be all the more demanding as the importance of 

monuments of which he claims ownership would, if the discovery were known to him, more 
considerable, and is it not by ourselves that the negotiations of M. le Moyne 

would be hampered? And then it is not for us to say to Mr. Odescalchi, to Mr. Fernandez, 
to the sheikh, to the Moudyr, that the time to open a campaign against us is no Longer 
auspicious than ever. It is therefore decided that I will write to M. le Moyne a circumscribed 
report. 

constancy on the discovery, leaving him free, of course, to act afterwards as he 

will hear it. As for us, we will not go beyond what we regard as 

our right and our duty. We will not work in the tomb of Apis. I will study 

the monuments that 


"it contains, I will copy them, I will measure them, I will catalog them. 
But, as much as possible, the discovery will remain a secret. 


g) The sand continues to penetrate the interior of the tomb through the opening which 
serves us as an entry point, and every day it is a new work of de- 

blaiement to do. The opening is also always gaping; the officers don't have it 

still noticed, but visitors from Cairo have already wanted to make the most of it 

and try to see what we resolved to hide from them. 


We consider it essential to avoid this drawback. We have 
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had an oblong box made by Fraiicesco, open at both ends. She 

was sunk vertically into the sand. By the lower part, it ends 

precisely at one of the entrance ports of the tomb (pi. F, door ci); by its upper part 
higher, it comes flush with the surface of the sand. Pieces of wood are laid out here 
and there for the feet. It is a real "fireplace". 


During the night, the orifice of the pipe remains gaping. During the day, we pose by 
above a wooden cover which is covered with a few centimeters of sand. 


Needless to add that after this operation the trench which we used to discover 
the tomb is completely filled and that nothing can be seen from the outside. We don't- 
would be riding above our "fireplace" without suspecting that it exists. 


h) The installation of the packing workshop established in one of the rooms of the temple 
of Nectanebo, appeared to us to present drawbacks. Some visitors from 

Cairo have been indiscreet. Supervising officers want to watch too much, and 

at every moment raise disputes. We have chosen a beautiful pro- 

background, pierced with large and spacious mummy chambers, and Francesco works there 
with his usual ardor, sheltered from the sun. The descent at the end of a rope 

does not frighten him and he quickly got used to this workshop of a new kind. 


The officers, in truth, do make a few complaints. But I make them see 

a letter from M. le Moyne which regulates the method of verification by which the cash registers, a 
once made, will be submitted. Crates must be left temporarily 

open, and, when the time is right, a commission, composed of a representative 

du Moudyr and an employee of the Consulate of France, will officially recognize 

birth the monuments contained therein. The cash registers will then be closed, sealed 

with wax, to be finally shipped to France. 


These good reasons appear conclusive to my officers. Francesco is left 
free to work as he sees fit. But no box should come out of the well until 
than on the day of the verification. 


i) It is evident that by resuscitating for each of those who want to dig in 
Egypt the obligation to bring a firman, the Egyptian government had heard 
that this measure would apply to everyone indistinctly. Severe orders 

had therefore been given, and, since November 19, the mountain was absolutely 
deserted. 


This morning a timid test was done by a few men from Saqqara. We wanted 
test the waters, see how an attempt to return to the past would be received, 
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that is to say around the time when the necropolis of Saqqarah was a deposit of antiquities in 
available to everyone. If I close my eyes, if the Moudyr closes my eyes, 

the ten men of today will bring a few more with them tomorrow, and 

imperceptibly we will return to the status quo ante helium. 


So this morning, at sunrise, I was very surprised to see a whole workshop of 
excavators that worked, just a few steps from the avenue of sphinxes and the 
tomb of Onnophris. 


I want my excavations to be interrupted, but on condition that the measure 

be general and that simple individuals do not do what is forbidden to a 

government friend to do. Strong in my right, I run to the group; a few 

moments Later all the delinquents had fled. Then I ride a horse and run 

at Saqqara. I enter the Sheik's, somewhat in spite of himself. I tell him that I 

is the guardian of the desert, and no one, including himself, will set foot there without my 


permission, 


j) I learned from Mr. Batissier a piece of news which interests me keenly. Vessel 
of French war, the Scout, is in the port of Alexandria, waiting for my crates 
antiques to transport them to Toulon. 


M. LE MOYNE is still without instructions, although he asks for it by each 

mail. This silence is inexplicable. The law of August 10 seems a dead letter for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In vain does the Minister of the Interior insist by 

twice to his colleague \ requesting his support to bring to a successful conclusion a 

a business that is becoming more difficult every day. If the matter was only scientific 
well, I would imagine that the Foreign Affairs offices would remain faithful to 

their oldest traditions, and that the best of their time be reserved for 

big questions of diplomacy. But did diplomacy have nothing to do 

with the conflict which had arisen between the viceroy and the agent accredited to him by 
the Ministry ? 


M. DE RouGE has hitherto lent me the assistance of his influence in Paris. I write to him and him 
urgently recommends activating a solution that has been done too much 
long wait. 


k) I have just noticed an important fact. When the funeral was over, 
when the sacred mummy was definitely in place, the room where it Lay 


1. I have in my hands a copy of the dispatches from M. Léon Foucber, then Minister of the Interior, 
dated 
of October 1851 and January 13, 1852. 
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was closed by a high wall in the alignment of the gallery. The wall went up without 
interruption from the ground to the vault. There was embedded a stele which served as an epitaph 
official. 


It follows from this arrangement that at the time when the tomb was used for the burial of the 
Memphis bull, the walled rooms were to be for visitors to the place 

as if they didn't exist. We never entered it, never a human eye 

saw the mummy locked up there again. Visitors did not know the tomb itself. 

even as a succession of long galleries without outbuildings, where here and there 

great white walls marked the place of the rooms hollowed out on their sides. 


Were the four exterior doors also walled up, or rather not opening them? 
one, as Pausanias says, that the day of the funeral of an Apis? Were they 
ordinary doors, or entrances hidden by blocks that could only be moved 
some circumstances A? This is what it is still impossible for me to know. 


1) The exploration of the tomb is almost complete, at least until 

when we can clear the doors and carry out part of the 

sand and debris. I am all the more impatient to see the day arrive when Mr. 

MoYNE will have triumphed over obstacles and where the right to excavate will be restored to us. 


This downtime has its good side, however. H allows me to complete our inventory 
general silence of the monuments discovered and still in deposit in the tomb. 


This inventory includes absolutely only sarcophagi and stelae. The 
tomb has delivered nothing else to us so far. 


Here are some quick notes on these two classes of monuments. 


A. Sarcophagi. - There are in the tomb twenty-four sarcophagi and twenty- 

eight bedrooms. Twenty-two sarcophagi occupy the middle of the rooms to which 

they were intended. One appears to have been left on the way at the birth of one of the 
galleries. The last obstructs one of the doors intentionally transformed into a bedroom. 


Twenty-two sarcophagi are in granite, the other two in compact limestone. 


With the exception of one, all of them have truly colossal dimensions. They measure 
approx. 3 "3@ high including cover, 2" 30 wide, to a depth 
nearly 4 meters 4. 


Unfortunately, there are very few that allow us to see, by the inscriptions of which we 
adorned them, the date they go back. I do not find that three. 


1. Thus was done, for example, for the crypts of Denderah. 
2. Appendix, F. 
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The first is from Amasis (end of the XXVP dynasty). Mr. Letronne has already done 
notice this king's taste for large monoliths. The Amasis sarcophagus is 

indeed the largest that the tomb has. As far as I can judge it opens 

also rere of granite monuments, the mummies being until then entrusted only to 
wooden coffins. 


With the second a problem arises which is for me without solution. what 

King Khebasch whose name is revealed here for the first time? Was there therefore to 
Memphis a king, who reigned at least two years, and whose history has never heard 
speak? 


The third has at least this advantage of showing clearly that the darkness of which 
its origin is enveloped will never be dispelled. By the style of the Legends that 
cover it belongs to the last Ptolemies. But the royal banner is empty, 

as is also empty the single cartouche which forms the legend of the founding king. 
Now who is the Ptolemy who satisfies these conditions? 


We can see that by sticking to the information provided by the sarcophagi 
themselves, there are twenty-one in twenty-four of whom we will never know anything, 
except that at an unknown time they were used for the burial of an Apis. 


B. Stelae. - These flat, rectangular slabs, rounded at the top, which 

we call stelae, will definitely form the main base of the riches of which 

the discovery of the underground passages of the Serapeum will have endowed science. The grave is 
still 

well encumbered, since we did not take out a shard of stone, and it is soon 

when it is difficult to appreciate, even approximately, the new resources that these 

stelae put us in our hands. But we can conjecture without fear of error 

that in monuments of this kind there are invaluable materials for the 

nology and history, materials which will perhaps in a sense change the face of 

Egyptology. 


The stelae collected so far in the tomb of the Apis belong to two 
categories. 


1 ** The first, which are also the most important, are official stelae. 

They are unfortunately not the most numerous, since I have not collected any 

that eight. Originally they were embedded in the middle of the wall that was used to 
close the room of the Apis to which they related. Some have been found 


1. The clearing made us recognize later than the gray granite sarcophagus which obstructs a 
of the four entrance doors (pi. F, a) is engraved with the name of Cambyse. 
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piers jumbled up in the middle of the underground rubble. Others were still at 
their ancient place. 


All these stelae are epitaphs. It mentions the date of birth of 

TApis, the date of his enthronement in the temple of Phtah in Memphis, the date of 

his death, the date of his funeral, and finally the total length of his life by years, months 
and days. One of them, and the oldest, adds information to these data 

which has its value. We learn there that it is Psammitichus P "4 and towards the end of his 
reign, in the year 52, that was started the tomb which is currently the special object 

of our attention. 


The kings under which these official inscriptions were written, are: Psammi- 
tichus P, Néchao, Ouaphres, Amasis, Cambyse, Darius I 4 ', Ptolemy Philometor and 
Ptolemy Evergetes H. Assuming that we cannot find anywhere else 

information, I would therefore now be able to say that the grave 

is as old as Psammitichus I® ', and that it served at the funeral of the Apis 

at least until the reign of Evergéte II. 


2 "" The stelae of the second category are not official. We don't find one 

alone in the interior of the tomb; all were collected at the gates or on the 

walls of the entrance corridors, in which they were carefully embedded. 

These monuments are pious memories left by visitors who, on certain days, 

entered the tomb. We read a short prayer to Osiris-Apis, followed by the 

mention of the visitor's name and functions, and often valuable details about the 

family and his ancestors. It sometimes happens that the writing of the registration which 
the stele is covered adds, to the formulas of the prayers, the date of the visit, mentioned 
in Egyptian fashion, that is, by the years of the reigning king. 


I have already succeeded, by means of the official stelae, in finding a biography of 
full of half a dozen Apis, including the Apis of the XXVI® dynasty 

take the first row. I can make sure that, when the private stelae 

bear a date, this date is always that of the god's death, or the day of his 

funeral. It happened once that an Apis died at the end of a year and was 

buried 

, after the seventy days of rigor, at the beginning of another. 

In this case, the date of the 1 4 'A Intermediate Thoth is sometimes recalled. No other 
date that the three dates I just mentioned were not found in the tomb. 

It is therefore in this sense that we must understand the passage from Pausanias: the entrance 
of the tomb was forbidden in ordinary times, but it could be entered on the day of 
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the death of the god, the day of his funeral, and probably during the sixties and 
ten days of the preparation of the divine cadainre. 


This Last remark has, for fear of the chronology of the Apis, an importance that I owe 
report. The private stelae will, in fact, remedy the too small number of stelae 

official documents that we have, and it is likely that more than one Apis will be known to us 
only by the date of his death or that of his funeral, inscribed on one of the monuments 

of the piety of the people of Memphis who came to worship the god in his tomb. 


The number of private stelae collected so far exceeds one hundred and twenty. Handsome- 
suddenly are in demotic writing. We thus have the measure of the wealth by which 

Science. It's not just the story and timeline that needs to take advantage of 

the discovery of the underground passages of the Serapeum. Demotic literature draws from it a 
new and certainly very unexpected food. 


n) All our uncertainties are over. By a dispatch dated February 12, 1852, 
M. LE MOYNE informs me that the right to search has finally been restored to me. So i believe 
be able to remove the "chimney", open wide the four doors of the 


grave, clear the trench, and enter into the common law. 


Only Abbas-Pasha maintains his right. The 513 monuments already donated 
are and will remain ours. Those who have since been found, and those that I can 
to find again, everything is his and we will have to send him everything. 


So I have two parts to do with the product of my excavations. I have to gather, wrap, 
ship to France the monuments that were found before November 19, 1851. 

I must collect, pack, ship to Cairo the monuments that have been discovered 
afterwards and those that I can still discover, and as the least important are 
precisely those which were first found and that the whole interest of the excavations 
focuses on those who were Last collected, it follows that these are the ones 

to whom I care the least that we are offered and those who are for me the real fruit 
of my works that are confiscated. 


This is the new charter that governs us. 


Vn. Tomb of Apis. Small undergrounds. From February 16 to March 15, 1862. - 

a) During this short period, equally important new discoveries 

are going to be made. Another series of tunnels will be found. This one is, Like 
extent, less than the first. But she wins as a number and as 

value of objects found there. 
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b) Our first care, on receiving authorization to resume work, was 

to open wide the four doors of the tomb of Apis (pi. F, a, c, d 4 e). The 
"Chimney", of course, has been dismantled. The open-air paths (ft. F) which 
lead to the grave, are completely cleared. 


A very unexpected effect occurs. By the northern entrance leaves tumultuously 

like from the mouth of a volcano a great column of bluish vapor rising 

straight up to the sky. The tomb takes about four hours to get rid of the 

bad air that had been imprisoned there for so long. This kind of solfatara 

astonishes our workers very much, and especially the two officers, who do not understand anything. 


c) The clearing of the four entrances leads to the clearing of the trenches. 
open that lead to it (pi. F). 


Halfway through the northern trench we find a gate (pi. F, f) built 

in beautiful blocks of white limestone. It is covered with inscriptions in demotic, 
left by visitors to the tomb. Entries are numbered and updated 

their place on an ad hoc plan. When the time is right the door will be taken down 
piece by piece, and the inscriptions transported to the Louvre “4 


The clearing of the southern trench brings us to results which are 
much more important. 


So far, in fact, I had only known four entries, but we are discovering some 
a fifth (pi. F, 4), this one giving access to other underground passages of which nothing 
had not yet been able to make us suspect the existence. 


d) The old undergrounds go from Test to the west, the new ones from the south to 
North. All start from roughly the same point i.e. one is at a right angle 
on the other. 


The new undergrounds, which we call the Petits Souterrains, the name of 

Grand Souterrains being left to the elders, do not have the regularity, the size, 
nor even the conservation of others. But, from a first visit, we realize that 
field to explore is as vast as one can imagine. The walls are papered 

stelae, we walk on statuettes of all colors, on vases, on 

fragments of wooden coffins. All this in a terrible mess. The interest that 


one takes to discovery is all the more lively. The hand of time is in some 
sort seized in the act of destruction. Nothing we see is alive, but 


1. Where we can see them today, the door having been replaced in the same order of the blocks which 
composed it 
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all is not yet dead. While a last breath still stirs these scattered debris, 
we must try to revive them, to try, by questioning them, to make them 
speak. So the exact note of everything we find is carefully drawn up. 


e) The new undergrounds are more upset than the old ones. Vaults 
are crumbling and were supported by Large masonry pillars. 


The quantity and importance of objects that can be seen on all sides amaze me 
more and more. The number of stelae is truly incredible. I spent them in 
reviewed with an eagerness that we will easily realize, when we know 

that almost all of them are dated, which gives them historical significance. 


While I explore the undergrounds, the work of the trench continues to the former. 
terior. I am informed that new stelae have been found. Almost all are 

in demotic, some are reigns of Nephéritis and other kings who 

preceded the Macedonian conquest by a few years. 


f) At an unknown time, a considerable part of the vault was detached from the 

middle of the Small Undergrounds and fell to the ground, leaving the outside as 

a vast gaping well. It follows that the passage is obstructed and that, to go from one 
end of the Petits Souterrains to the other, you have to climb the kind of rock that 
bar the middle. We made a few attempts on this rock, and definitely 

we will only get the better of the obstacle with the help of powder. 


This is what has just been done. 


This clearing gave rise to a discovery on the value of which I feel 
so far enough difficulty in deciding. 


Precisely where the vault collapsed, a sarcophagus of 

wood and a human mummy. The sarcophagus, embedded deep enough in the 

ground, had had the entire upper part crushed; but the mummy, with all the objects 
that made up his funeral adornment, had not been touched. The only deterioration 
she had suffered came from the humidity of the place. 


A golden mask covered the face. A column of green feldspar, a Loop 

of red jasper, were suspended from a gold chain passed around the neck. Another chain 

of gold supported two other jasper amulets, all in the name of Prince Kha-em-Uas, 

son of Ramses H. An admirable jewel, a golden hawk with partitioned mosaics, the 

wings extended, was posed on the chest. Eighteen earthenware statuettes, with human heads 
maine, and with the caption “Osiris- Apis, great god, lord of eternity”, were 

spread all around. 
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One would have found in the tomb of Apis an Apis buried with all this apparatus of 
jewelry and statuettes, that the slightest objection cannot be raised and that we 

we would see in the mummy that of an Apis, buried in the undergrounds of the Serapeum 
by the orders and under the supervision of the prince, son of Ramses II. But the mummy 


is, no. a bull's mummy, but a man's mummy. Is it the mummy of the 

Prince Kha-em-Uas himself that we have in front of us? the prince, who was 

Governor of Memphis, did he die in this town? Did he have a particular devotion 

1iére to Apis, who was the main god of the city he administered? did he want to be 

buried in his tomb and next to him, as in Abydos, where, according to the Pseudo- 

Plutarch, wealthy people all over Egypt wanted to be buried as close as 

possible from the tomb of Osiris? would the eighteen statuettes in the name of Osorapis be, 
in this case, a simple homage paid to the god? that's what it's hard to decide. 


g) The various objects that we collect in the Petits Souterrains are: 

funerary statuettes with human heads or Apis heads, with the legend of the god; of 
funerary statuettes in glazed earthenware, of the ordinary form, with the name and 
titles of private individuals; beetles; vases of all shapes, general- 

mentally adorned with royal legends; finally stelae. 


Statuettes, scarabs, vases, are found on the ground, in the interior 
bedrooms. The stelae are found only in the gallery, of which they have 
originally Lined the walls. 


Objects found inside the chambers accompanied the mummy of 

the Apis for which the room was intended. The bull-headed statuettes are explained 

of themselves. The statuettes of individuals recall the characters admitted to 

appear directly next to the sacred bull, at whose funeral, by virtue of 

AA some privileges of which we do not know the origin, they have probably contributed. The 
scarabs, vases, are parts of the grave goods found in all 

the necropolises. As for the stelae, nothing should be seen there other than cash 

of "visiting cards" left in the tomb by those of the inhabitants of Memphis who 

had attended the funeral of the god “ 


h) in the Grands Souterrains, the stelae barely passed the four doors 
entrance and only advanced a few meters in the galleries, as if 
visitors to whom the right to attend the funeral was given could not 


1. Indeed, when the stelae are dated, they never bear any other date than that of the day of the 
funeral. 


& * 
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cross this limit and enter the tomb proper. On the contrary, in 
the Petits Souterrains, there are stelae throughout the gallery, since 
the front door to the back. 


i) When the funeral was completed and the mummy of the bull in place, we 
blocked the mortuary chamber with a wall raised from top to bottom in alignment 
from the gallery. 


We have already suspected this fact in the Grands Souterrains. Here it becomes 
patent. Two or three chambers are in fact preserved intact, apart from the narrow or- 
verture by which the first despoilers of the tomb penetrated the wall 

which isolated them from the gallery. 


j) We are on March 12, 1852. I received a communication from M. le Moyne 

which gives me some concern. The Egyptian government persists more than 

never in his resolutions. He claims the monuments found since the convention 

of November 19, that is to say all the monuments inside the underground passages. 

As for the five hundred and thirteen objects of the viceroyal donation, M. le Moyne 

nuncio that I have to stand ready to deliver them to a commission that will come towards the end 
of the month check the contents of the boxes in which I have them packed. After 

which the cash registers will be directed to Alexandria. 


k) The Petits Souterrains were used for the burial of the Apis for a period 

which begins in the middle of the reign of Ramses II and ends in the middle of the reign of 
Psammitichus P '. The Grands Souterrains have been used for the burial of the Apis since 
the end of this same first reign of the XXVI * dynasty, probably up to the time 

of the last stelae to be found there, which are more or less contemporary with the 
beginning of our era. The tomb of Apis, such as the Big and the Little 

Souterrains show it to us so far, so it would have been used for a bit. 

more than thirteen centuries. 


Wine. Tombs of Apis. Isolated vaults. From March 15 to September 15, 1852. - 

a) This period of our excavations will be signaled by the discovery of a third series 

of graves. Here we will no longer have to deal with large underground passages where the mummies 
divine were successively deposited. The new graves, the oldest 

of those we have encountered so far, consist of simple vaults 

isolated, scattered here and there, without a regular plan within the walls of the Serapeum. 


During this period, we will have to deliver a number of the monuments 
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confiscated that will be sent to Cairo. We will have to check boxes that 

contain some of the monuments offered to France and which will Leave by 

Alexandria. However, the Egyptian government will gradually relax its 

rigor. His right of ownership over the objects discovered will be maintained] but he 
more or less close their eyes. In August, M. Le Moyne, appointed Minister 
plenipotentiary in Lima, will leave Egypt, and his successor, Mr. Sabatier, will arrive 
provided with the most precise and extensive instructions. This will be the start- 
start of a new era. From this moment our excavations will work without 

shaking until their complete completion. 


bj The tomb of Apis was not only made up of large underground 

to a number of graves. We just realized that we were meeting 

also isolated vaults. On March 15, 1852, this new series was inaugurated by 
the discovery of a tomb which exceeds in richness and magnificence all that 
we had seen so far. Huge surprise, we found her absolutely pristine \ 


I wrote at this time in our "Journal des excavilles": 
March 20, 1852. 


We have just made an excellent discovery, that of a tomb dug in 
the rock which contained the mummies of the two Apis and where no one had penetrated since 
the time of Bamsés II. 


na few days ago, on March 15, having entered the second chamber Located 

at the southern end of the Petits Souterrains, I noticed that the east wall of this 
chamber, struck with a mass of iron, made a hollow sound, and I concluded that it 
there must have been an unknown room on the other side of this wall. The same day, 
I put a squad of workers to work, at the outer point where I assumed that 

the bedroom door could be found, and, on the following March 19, I discovered all 
the ordinary symptoms that announce a door, which in fact was not long in 

to appear. 


This was achieved, as with all the isolated tombs found until then, by a 

inclined path in the open and cut in the rock. U 

a Large niche practiced in 

the south wall of the path had served as a funeral vault for an Apis. She had been 
raped, and I only found there a canopic alabaster, engraved in the name of the prince 


1. The report of the discovery of the two inviolate Apis was inserted in exteruo in the Bulletin 
Archaeological History of the French Thenoeum 4 I "part, page 66. The reader will easily see that an 
error has occurred. 


slipped into the note at the bottom of the first page. November 12, 1851 is the date of the 
discovery, 
not Small, but Large Underground. 
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Schd-em-Djom 4 As for the door, it was completely walled up, and I had to 
conclude that, if the former excavators had not entered the room by 
another exit, this room must have been perfectly virgin. 


But the surveillance of which I was the object made me postpone the opening of the 
door. When the time came I went there, and having unsealed one of the stones, 

I recognized immediately, by the smell that escaped from the newly opened hole, 

that the room had not been touched. I went down there, and found that I was 

found in a rather large underground, regularly cut in the rock. In front of 

there was a Large wooden sarcophagus, rectangular in shape, painted black, 

and accompanied by four very large canopic canopies in oriental alabaster, all four to 
human heads. To my right stood a sarcophagus of the same size, next to 

of which was applied, against the wall, a statue in gilded wood, of natural size, 
representing Osiris standing. No canopies. 


Niches were made in the walls. The one on the east wall contained two 

sandstone statues of Schd-em-Djom, painted red and blue; in the two niches 

of the south wall were placed two jackals in raw earth, squatting on an altar 
pyLlon-shaped, each of these altars containing, in holes made by- 

below, four enamelled porcelain figurines, written in the name of the character that 
Champollion named Poéris. As for the niches of the west and north walls, I 
collected several mud tablets with legends engraved at the tip, a Tat 

porcelain, and a few gold liners. These walls were, moreover, themselves 

covered with very faded paintings traced on the rock. Those of the south wall 
were only slightly visible, and there were two paintings in which King Ramses II 
and his son Schd-em-Djom, are twice represented making funeral libations 

in front of two Apis, of human form, mounted, like Osiris, on the cubit of Phtah, 
and armed, like the first of these gods, with the whip and the hook. 


A large quantity of gold leaf was strewn on the ground, and I noticed that, 
dai} s holes cut in the rock, there were about a hundred funerary statuettes in 
hard stone, limestone and glazed terracotta. 


Moreover, the lower part of the two sarcophagi and the basement of the 
walls all around the room were completely covered with sheets 
Golden. 


Having thus noted the general condition of the premises, I made my arrangements to proceed 
1. This is how when I was writing this note Prince Khd-em-Uas was called, 
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at the opening of the two sarcophagi. I choose for the first exploration the sar- 
cophage located to the right of the front door. 


The fall of a part of the ceiling had smashed the cover and knocked down one of the 
sides. I recognized on the three sides that remained inscriptions in white letters, 

in the name of Schd-em-Djom and Apis. I moved everything with care and gave 

the order that the following day be brought to me this debris, so that I could copy it 
inscriptions. 


This first sarcophagus removed, I recognized a second, then a third, these 

last two in plain wood and carefully adjusted, but without paint and without legends. 
When the third of these successive envelopes had been removed, I saw 

a large mummy box, the face gilded, without urseus and adorned on the chest with a 


legend cut at right angles by four smaller legends. These four legends 

contained only the names of the four geniuses of Egyptian hell. As for the most 
long, it read: "Here is Osiris Apis, the one who resides in Amenti, the great god, 
> the eternal lord, the ruler forever. " 


I thus acquired the certainty that I had before me a mummy of Apis, and in 
consequently I redoubled my attention. I took the lid of this coffin by the 

feet, another took him by the head, and we lifted him. But, to my astonishment- 

I realized that this upper part was only half of a coffin, and 

that this cover placed directly on the ground. Only, as the monument was 

considerable, a cavity had been made underneath and in the thickness of the wood which 
was about seven inches in depth, just over four feet in Length 

and about two feet in width; so that by lifting the cover I do not 

found on the rock that a very black heap, which had retained the shape and 

dimensions of the cavity in which it was housed. 


My first care was to find a bull's head; but I did not find any. 

A bituminous material, very odorous and which fell to dust under the slightest 

pressure of the hand, enveloped a quantity of small bones already broken 

the time of the burial of the bull. In the midst of these bones, strewn in 

the mass without order and at random, I collected: 1 "* fifteen funeral statuettes, at 
ox's head, with captions in the name of dead Apis; 2 ° around ten engraved gold objects 
in the name of Schd-em-Djom and various other personages occupying high 

tions in Memphis; 3 "" several statuettes in greenish schist representing the prince 
himself; 4 ° other statuettes of the same material representing other princes of 
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the Royal family; 6 "" finally amnlettes in carnelian, in red qnartz and in serpen * 
tine, finely engraved. In the mass had been deposited a large quantity of 

gold glitter. 


Having thus recognized the arrangement of the first of the two sarcophagi, I carried 
my attention to the gilded wooden statue of Osiris. I recognized that it consisted 
of two parts which readjusted longitudinally, and that between them a 

small interior cavity contained balm enclosed in a very fine muslin. 


I then proceeded to examine the second sarcophagus. It was without inscriptions, 

and the outer envelopes were presented under the same conditions as those 

of the first monument. The mummy-shaped coffin offered the same Legends, 

and when I lifted it, I recognized that it was Laying flat on the rock and that here again 
the coffin had only its lid. 


The same observations presented themselves when I discovered the canvas which enveloped 
pays the bituminous mass from the inside. No bull's head, no big bones; 

on the contrary, an even greater profusion of small broken bones. But instead of 

jewelry, statuettes and amulets from the other sarcophagus, I only discovered one 

naos in gold, with cloisonné enamels, and bearing the first name cartouche below the frieze 
of Ramses II; it was accompanied by six funeral statuettes with the head of a bull. 


These operations completed, I opened the canopic tubes which contained only gold. 
drowned in bitumen, and, as the night wore on, I put off until the next day to reunite and 
to catalog the many statuettes of any material with which the ground was strewn. 


cj We know that we arrive at the tomb which has just been discovered by a 
open trench cut in the rock. 


At the bottom of the trench is the entrance to the tomb. On the south side of this same 
Trench is another smaller tomb already violated and containing nothing. 


It is to this second tomb that we owe our discovery of the great 

falls from the bottom. The trench, in fact, was not unknown to former excavators. 

But, when they arrived at the side tomb, they believed that it was for this side tomb that 
the trench had been dug, and did not go beyond. Thus was found at 

benefit from science the inestimable treasure that the great tomb has placed between the 
hands. 


d) It is understood that the entire trench was cleared with the most 
great care. 


This operation was not without result. Two beautiful stelae were found 
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leaning against the south wall. One mentions two Apis who died in Tan 16 and the year 
26 of Bamsés II, the other an Apis died in Tan 30. 


This discovery seems to me to give their date to the two vaults. The first is 

the one who has just provided us with the invaluable collection which will soon be at the Louvre, 
and he served twice, in the year 16 and in the year 26; it's four years later that we have 

dug the other that only one Apis occupied. 


e) The commission whose arrival had been announced to me by M. le Moyne was yesterday 
here. It consisted of Mr. A. de Gaspary, second dragoman, representing the agency 

of the Consulate General of France in Egypt in Alexandria, and of Khosrew-epfendi, 
representing the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo. To these delegates were added the 
lieutenant Latif-aga, lieutenant Rustem-aga, who are my two officers 

lants. 


M. DE Gaspary briefed me on the situation. The Commission 

does not have to worry about objects discovered since November 19, objects that I will have 
to be handed over later to Egyptian administration officials. She only comes 

take care of the 513 monuments given to France, count those that I have already taken 
balled, and check the contents of the boxes in which they are locked. 


Forty-one open cases were presented to the commission. I have to confess 

that the examination of the objects contained therein was not very severe and that these 
objects were not even counted. The boxes were closed, sealed with wax, 

and made available to me for shipment to Alexandria when I have the opportunity. 

if we. These formalities fulfilled, the commission dispersed. 


J) New isolated graves have been discovered. They belong to the kingdoms 

Amenophis III, Amentouankh and Séti I 4 \ Like the tomb of the two Apis, 

they therefore predate the oldest Apis of the small undergrounds. Juice- 

that at present, the walls of the Serapeum therefore include: V isolated tombs, that is, 
that is to say, dug here and there in the perimeter of the temple; the oldest is time 
Amenophis ni C(XVIIIth dyn.), the most modern of the year 3@ of Ramses II (XIXth dyn.); 

2 4 underground passages common to the Apis who successively came to be buried there; 

we called them the Petits Souterrains; they were used for the burial of the bull 

sacred, since the Apis who died after the year 30 of Ramses II CXIX “4 dyn.), until 

the Apis who died in the year 21 of Psaramitichus P 'CXXVI * dyi 4 -)? 4 ° from another series 
underground passages common to several Apis; these are the Grands Souterrains; inaugurated 
Pan 52 de Psammitichus P "A, they were still serving under the Last Ptolemies. 
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Will we find any Apis that predate Amenophis III? will find some 
us in the days of the Emperors? 


g) While waiting for this problem to be solved, we have just discovered one more 
isolated tomb, this one of the time of Horus CXVEI * dyn.). It consists of two 
cellars, communicating by an interior door. The first and foremost of these 

two vaults had long been breached; the other was a virgin. 


The first cellar is a square room, quite spacious, with a straight ceiling. She 

offers the peculiarity that it is everywhere coated with a very thick stucco, coated with 
beautiful white color; paintings decorated the walls here and there. At a time 

unknown the vault was violated, and the Apis which had been deposited there was only found 
debris. 


The old excavators had neglected a precaution; that of probing the stucco and 

to see if it is everywhere applied to the living rock of the mountain in which the 

vault was dug. In the event that, under the stucco, would appear, not the Living rock, but 
masonry, this masonry could only be the walled-up door of an underground 

rain still unknown. 


These views have been verified by experience. Living rock was found on the walls 
east, west and south; but one recognized, on the north wall, the masonry of a walled-up door. 


This door opened into a room, small and irregularly shaped. 

In the center, rose a sort of sarcophagus built in stones and flanked by its four 
angles of four huge canopic tubes. A wooden coffin containing the Apis was like 
embedded in the interior of this construction. 


It was the fourth Apis that I found inviolate, and I don't need to say that 
all precautions were taken so that the slightest incidents were noted 
with care. 


As soon as we had access to the inviolate vault, dug on the side of the large 
falls, our attention was successively focused on these five points: 


1 "" Canopia. - The major axis of the cellar roughly follows the east-west line. 

The four canopic tubes are human-faced, like all those that have been collected in 

the tomb of Apis. Amset is at the northeast corner, Tuaumautef at the southeast corner, Hapi 
at the northwest corner, Kebhsennuf at the southwest corner. Canopic tubes do not contain 
nothing other than bituminous materials, which fill about half 

of their cavity. 


2 * "The sarcophagus. - The construction which rises in the middle of the vault is made 
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large stones carelessly placed on top of each other, without cement. She 

affects the shape of a sarcophagus, but one would regard it more correctly as Ten- 
cover of the wooden coffin it contains. It 1s without a cover. Not a word 
registration. 


3 A The coffin. - It is made of wood, rectangular in shape and with a rounded lid. 
When the sarcophagi of Apis received an exterior ornament, this ornament con- 
invariably occurs in Long vertical grooves cut by other grooves in 

through: we find excellent models in most of the mastabas of the Old 

Empire. These are the same grooves that can be seen on the coffin placed at the back 
of the stone sarcophagus. A legend is engraved on all four sides. We read it: 
Apis'OsiriSj great god who resides in VAmenti 4 the lord living forever. 


4 "* The mummy. - The cover having been lifted, I thought at first that the coffin 
was empty. But on paying a little more attention, I soon made out a head of 
bull, and under this head a blackish mass which served as a support. 


I first moved the head of the bull which was not sticking to anything. She was entirely 
stripped of her skin. 


I then examined the blackish mass which served as a support. She was 

completely covered by a very fine canvas, under which I found nothing but a 

not very considerable heap of fragrant bitumen, mixed with gold flakes and coarse and 
small bones almost all broken. 


0 "" The ground. - As these various monuments rested only on the sand, and that 
this sand could cover a well which would provide access to other burials, I made 
demolish the big building in the middle, and move the coffin and canopic tubes. 


This operation produced no results. The rock was not reached until after 
having removed a layer of sand two meters thick, and I noticed that the 

only objects which, at the time of the Apis funeral, had been mixed with the 
tions of the funeral monument, were a dozen huge vases in bad 

terracotta, exactly similar to those of the chambers of Amenophis III, Amen- 
touankh and Séti P ', and containing, like them, under a seal in 

dry land, 

ashes, or a sort of yellowish dust, the nature of which I could not recognize. 


h) Great activity on all sites. The Serapeum enclosure is searched at 

background, in search of new isolated graves. Here and there we find a few walls 
isolated, which serve us to reconstitute roughly the plan of the edifice which served as 
wall outside the tomb of Apis. The surroundings of the two pylons are visited 
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again. New bronzes are discovered. The packaging continues. The 

most valuable among the small objects found in the inviolate tomb of the two 

Apis were carefully enclosed in boxes, which Mr. Batissier, during a 

visit which he made to us recently, took charge of bringing to Cairo. Mr. Le Moyne 
will in turn take care of getting them to Paris. At the same time, the tomb of Apis 
is the subject of new and careful investigations. We know from experience 

how many means, often very ingenious, the Egyptians had recourse to 

mulate the entrance to the vaults where they buried their dead. H we need to be more 
ingenious still in the processes which we employ to fan their thoughts. 

The walls are probed, we also probe everywhere the ground of the galleries and 
rooms, we Lift a few sarcophagi with the thought that they cover the 

remains of other Apis still ignored. So far there is no indication that 

the tombs contain other undergrounds than those we know of. 


i) I feel some reluctance to give room here to our quarrels with the sheikh 

of Saqqara, to the difficulties we experience every day in obtaining 

men we need, to the countless insults Lavished on us. 

For five hundred years, Saqqarah has literally lived off the neighboring necropolis. 
Elsewhere, the fellahs cultivate their fields, raise their herds. Here they 

looking for antiques which they will sell dearly in Cairo. The inhabitants of 
Saqqarah have no other occupation. However, since the new state of affairs inaugurated 
by the firman of AsBAS-PACHA, this fruitful source of income has dried up. We are 
poor after being rich, and I am the cause of this reversal of fortune 

public. A few months ago, we fought alongside or following collectors 

who used the sheikhs as an instrument; it is for himself and for 

his entire village that the sheikh is now in the countryside. I am the intruder 
that must be expelled. India irae. 


The ailment seemed to me serious enough to require an immediate remedy. I wrote to 

Moudyr. The sheikh was summoned to Gyzéh. He came back calmed down. I also wrote to 

Mr. LE Moyne and Mr. Batissier. Mr. Batissier tells me that Mr. Le Moyne is 

decided to address himself directly to Abbas-Pasha to get the better of the troubles 

I am being talked to. He assures me that from now on "I will be surrounded by all the consideration 


»Which I need to work in safety, that besides M. le Moyne is exasperated 
"Of what is happening". M. le Moyne answers me for his part. The dispatch from Mr. 
Moyne borrows from the official character with which it is invested a degree of 
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gravity. M. le Moyne remains for me the solid support that, from the beginning 
excavations I have always encountered. He takes my cause in hand. He will act like this 
so that justice will be done. He has, moreover, well known the annoyances to which I have 
been affected since my stay at the Serapéum; if he did not do justice earlier, it is 

that I myself, in an interest that need not be recalled, begged him to 

defer, for the time being, his official complaints. 


j) Other complication. Our funds are running out. I have been planning the case for some 

time, and I wrote to the Minister of the Interior, to M. de Nieuwerkerke, to M. de Rougé. 

The jewels of the tomb of the two Apis are in the Louvre, and the material evidence 

of the importance of the Serapeum excavations are now under the eyes of all 

world. I therefore have every reason to hope that I will soon be provided with the means not to 
not to leave an enterprise so well started halfway. 


Promises have been made to me, along with congratulations to which I am 
very sensitive ; but the usual slowness of bureaucracy prevents any 
immediate solution be given. 


I am also writing to M. le Moyne. The base of the tomb of the two Apis was 

covered with a plaster to which a fairly thick layer of gold leaf was applied. 

quée. Everything has fallen and littered the earth. In addition, small holes * 

were made in the ground, and in these holes we had piled light strips 

formless gold, as if crumpled between the fingers of those who had placed them there. 
All this exceeds two kilograms of gold, and, therefore, represents a sum 
considerable. 


The matter is delicate enough that I cannot believe that I canndre on me 

sell this debris, although it is absolutely without scientific interest and it does not 
appear in the Serapéum collection only for a gross value. I ask 

therefore advice to M. le Moyne. Suspend the excavations, admitting that we sus- 

hang because the French government does not support them, is a measure 

extreme to which, after all that has happened, it seems painful and a little 
humiliating to have recourse. 


I am sending Mr. Bonnepoy to Cairo. With the approval and under the supervision of 

the agent and Consul General of France, the gold plots will be sold. The excavations of 
Serapeum will thus be self-sufficient. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that a 

favorable response will come from Paris. 


kj We are on June 2, 1852. M. Le Moyne writes to the Ministry of the Navy 
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to request a warship. The forty-one cases checked, sealed, 

left for Alexandria, way of the Nile. An opportunity presented itself, and I made it 
pass eight through the desert. Finally two others were made in Cairo, at 

Mr. HussON, my correspondent in this city. The warship, when it arrives, 

will therefore have fifty-one cases to take. They are stored, pending, in 

one of the stores of the Consulate General. 


In the meantime, the critical moment that I had dreaded for a long time is 
come. Somehow, Latip-aga kept the list of objects that I discovered 
since the resumption of work last February, or rather, he confided to his 


memory the List of objects that I wanted to declare to him. These objects are the pro- 
priety of the Egyptian government which now demands its surrender. Latif-aga a 
requisitioned about twenty camels, who wait on the site of the excavations. 


Things turned out better than I expected. Latip-aga showed up 
conciliatory. Mr. Bonnefoy delivered pretty much what he wanted. 


1) The works follow their regular course. There are no incidents to report. 


On September 2, 1852, I received two news. The first filled me with joy; 

the steps taken by Mr. Nieuwerkerke and Mr. de Rougé produced the most 

more desired: the Ministry of State makes available to me for the continuation of the excavations 
a credit of fifty thousand francs. It is with a deep sense of regret that I 

get the other. For two years, I have had nothing but excellent relations with M. le Moyne. 

ports, and I need not say that in several circumstances M. Le Moyne has 

saved from the shipwreck. It will therefore be understood that the news of the next departure of 
M. LE Moyne, appointed Minister Plenipotentiary at Lima, somewhat confused me. 


m) M. Sabatier arrived (September 15, 1852). H is the bearer of instructions 
precise. Stephan-Bey gave orders to the Moudyr, who gave orders to the 

Sheikh of Saqqara, who suddenly relented. I have some funds at my disposal 

sition, and the men arrive in sufficient numbers. Our excavations seem to me to be 
entered a new phase. We will see if this clearing in a sky until 

that then loaded with clouds will be long Lasting. 


IX. Serapeum. From September 5, 1862 to September 24, 1864. - a) These two 

years of the last period of the excavation passed in the midst of a calm 

pretty much perfect. The vice-regal order has been strictly executed and we no longer have 
in the mountains other excavators than ours. The Sheikh of Saqqara himself 
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disappeared, undergoing somewhere, I am told, the three or four months in prison at 
which he was sentenced. Finally Mr. Sabatieb arrived, bringing instructions 

which give him complete freedom of action, and which, from the first day, assure him 
tority necessary to pose the question of the Serapeum on its true basis. To the 

the tremors of the first days are followed by a calm, a balance, a quietude, 

to which we are all the more sensitive because for a long time we were not there 

more accustomed. However, we still had a few difficult days to go through. 

In November 1852, I will have to deliver to the Egyptian government a new 

series of monuments discovered, for which new disputes arise 

will drop. I will be sent a second commission 4 to verify the content of a 

new series of cases to be sent to the Louvre. But these are not clouds 

which disturb our horizon for a long time. Now the Egyptian government 

yours will be conciliatory. Of all that I discover every day, no one will claim 

nothing more, and the confiscation of monuments will be as if it did not exist. Francesco 
will no Longer work at the bottom of his well, and, when they arrive in Alexandria, the 
frigates the Labrador and the Albatross will be able to embark, with the help of the 
generally Egyptian, the many monuments that I send to the Louvre. Until 

September 1854, time of my return to France, the excavations of the Serapeum 

will therefore no longer be interrupted. 


h) During this time, we will copy, we will catalog the monuments discovered. 

All the wishes that we can meet here and there will be fulfilled. From the enclosure of 
Serapeum we will radiate outside. The sphinx alley will be visited again. 

We will see the temple of Nectanebo and the dromos again. We will explore the Pasto- 
phorium and the whole area bordering on cultivated land. But it is mostly on the 

great enclosure that our efforts will be carried. Who knows if the sands don't slip away 
still in our research some unknown vault of an Apis? Who knows how many 

bronzes are hidden in the paving of all the foundations of the monument? Who knows 

if there is not yet somewhere a deposit of these precious stelae which are the 


wealth, fortune, the hope of science, and the real treasure of our excavations? A 

a good part of our time will also be spent in making the crates and 

the often very difficult packing of monuments. On several occasions, Mr. Bonnefoy 

will travel to Alexandria; the chartering of the boats, the passage of the Locks of the Atfek, 
entering the canal and port of Alexandria will all take time. Of them 


1. Chaired by Mr. ds Lohobvillb, then student-consul, now embassy secretary. 
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one hundred and thirty large boxes will thus be directed to the Louvre, without counting the 
small packages carried by a few obliging travelers. In two circumstances, 

I will also have to go away and look elsewhere for the solution of the problems 

which will be indicated to me. For the first time, on the instructions of Mr. BiOT, I will go to 
Great Pyramids try to find the precise moment of the Spring Tequinox 

of the year 1853 \ A second time, at the request of M. Le Duc de Luynes, I will go, 

in the month of September of the same year, to try to extract his secret from the sphinx 
gigantic watch at the foot of the Pyramids *. 


This will be the use of our time. A few quick notes will let you know the results. 

the main states that this last period of excavation has left us in our hands. 

I classify them in the order of places, and no longer in the order of dates. The path 

whom the reader will follow is the one who, from Memphis and the cultivated lands, leads to 
desert and the tomb of Apis. 


a) Es'Sign - Yousef. Cultivated land does not end precisely at the foot of 

the sheer cliff where the arid plateau begins on which the Serapeum is built. In 
before the cliff extends a kind of more or less flat beach, which would become a 
fertile field, if the flood could reach it, and which, meanwhile, is covered 
sand. This is the place that, in the tradition, we call Es-Sign-Yotisefj which 
means "Joseph's Prison". 


The Serapeum began at Es-Sign -Yousef; but, in the state of disorder and 

destruction where we found what remains of the high constructions in this part 

of the temple, it is difficult to guess in what way these constructions could precisely 
consist. The points acquired seem as follows: 


The remains of a quay wall could make it appear that, just at the point where 

today the vegetation and where the desert begins, there was once a canal, this 

which would be consistent with the data provided by the papyri. A wood of are Cacanthus), 
which is perhaps the one of which Strabo speaks and which still exists, covered the edges of 
this channel. The sheer cliff, very ugly to see if we had left her naked, was clothed 

a vertical wall over one hundred meters in length, at least twenty high 

meters, and built of limestone blocks of dazzling whiteness, carefully 

erect; I would dare say that this inmiense wall, which must have noticed very 


1. See below the first of the two additional notes (Observation of the Spring Equinox at the 
Great Pyramid of Gyzéh). 


2. See the second of the additional notes below (Great Sphinx of Gyzéh), 
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far, had been used to create the name of White Wall “4 Asoxév tsl 4 oc, given, according to Herodotus, 
to nn districts of the city; it- has not been cleared to the bottom and maybe 

Would there be a door at the bottom that would give access to some underground, part 

still unknown of this Anubidium to which we will soon arrive; 


We already know that the plateau on which the Serapeum is built was 
at the top of the cliff and the white wall leaning against it; we had to go up there “A 
by a gently sloping ramp of which I can only assume the existence, the stones 


found in the excavations having all been more or less displaced; 


From the edge of cultivated land and the canal started a section of sphinx alley 
which was heading in a straight line towards the gently sloping ramp; 


It would not be impossible that one of the very ruined Arab sakyehs we met 

on the site of the canal was built taking advantage of the nilometer of which speaks 
Sozomen; in antiquity, a nilometer was not precisely on the edge of the Nile; 

let us remember that the nilometer of Abydos was a well, "built in gigantic blocks. 
tesques ”, placed in the interior of the great temple of this city, and that in Edfu the 
nilometer of the temple is built in a place where certainly no one would dream of 

today to place it. 


As for Es-Sign-YoiLsef 4 it is necessary to distinguish between what the place was formerly 
and what it is today, that is, between tradition and reality. 


Today and for at least four or five centuries, if I judge by pros- 

cynemas in Arabic script that the excavation made us find there, Es-Sign-Yousef 

is a santon consisting of several rooms built with red bricks, clad 

of a coarse white stucco. No ceiling is preserved, and, if the monument has ever 

possessed of a dome, absolutely no trace of it remains. Asked about the origin 

of this building, our workers as well as the inhabitants of the neighboring villages affirm 
that it is there that the Patriarch Joseph was locked up, that it is from there that he came out 
to go and explain to Pharaoh the dream which brought into his condition such a remarkable 
change. So the place is very revered, and I remember, as I write these lines, 

the protests made by the inhabitants of Abousyr and Saqqarah, when I 

resolved to put the pickax into the ruins of Es-Sign-Yousef *. So much for tradition. 


1. Hence, no doubt, the expression (xva 4 a {v £ tv which the papyri use to mark the path that 
the inhabitant of Memphis had to do to "go up" to the Serapeum. 


2. The discussions lasted a long time and finally a real treaty was made. It was agreed that if 
the patriarch's bones were found, no one would touch them except the cadi of Saqqarah, and that I 
would do 

raise the entire santon, with a dome and a minaret, all neatly painted in white. 
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Now that was, in reality, the paHe of the Serapeum so singularly named 

today "Joseph's Prison"? Searching them did not give any positive results, 

and it is difficult to answer this question categorically. I believe 

however, we will not be mistaken in asserting that everything is not completely wrong 

in the tradition. Didn't the Serapeum formerly have xato 4 oi, a class of men 

who lived in a state of perpetual seclusion? did he not have cells or 

xaxaXojJiata, where the xdtoxot were locked up? don't papyri say about people 

who came to sleep in the Ilaato “ optov, general name of the part of the Serapeum 

in which the cells were included, to obtain in a dream the healing of 

their ailments? The tradition preserved by the Arabs may therefore not have been all-in-one. 
makes no mistake about the existence of a place of seclusion in the midst of the ruins 
Serapeum; but I will point out that, presumably, it was not so 

scrupulous about the name of the character, and that by seeking to preserve the memory of 
dreams which, under the Greeks, were produced and explained in the Pastophorium, 

she allowed herself to be diverted to Joseph and to the dreams whose interpretation 
patriarch such a rapid rise. 


b) Fastophoinum. We pass the first section of the avenue of sphinxes, we go up the 
gently sloping ramp that Leads to the top of “White Hill”, and we arrive ona 
part of the upper plateau, where a Large mud brick enclosure traced in parallel 


the elogramme in the middle of which ruins without number of constructions, are confused 
ment piled up. We are in what the papyri call Pastophoinum, 


From where we stand, the cultivated plain stretches before us to the 

curtain of trees that hides from us to the east the mounds under which are the remains of 
Memphis. We read in Strabo: "The city of Memphis holds the first rank after 

* Alexandria; it is Large, well populated, like this one, with inhabitants of different 
A nations. Lakes stretch out in front of the city and the royal palaces, now in 

A ruins and deserts. Built on a height, they extend to the lower part of 

"the city; at the foot of this height, we see a wood and a lake ”. As we do not find 

in Myt-Rahynéh, nor in any of the other villages which occupy the site of 

Memphis, any elevation of land that could match the passage 

of Strabo, did the Greek geographer not have in mind the Pastophorium and the buildings 
built in the center of the large mud brick enclosure that we meet there? 


However that may be, what is called Pastophorium seems to have been, properly 
to speak, the active and somewhat disordered center of this whole set, some of which 
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papyrus give us such a picturesque description. There was a market; there were 
the chapels of Anubis and Astarté. The temple of the "dark Hecate", whose 

cult was linked to that of Anubis, should not be far. In the same enclosure in 
large mud bricks are the vaults from which, for so many years, innumerable 

brable cat mummies. Without a doubt, there must be a relationship between the cat, 
living emblem of Sacht, and Sacht herself; between Sacht, second person 

of the Memphis triad, and Imouthes or Aesculapius who is the third; Between 
Aesculapius and the temple of the god that the papyri place around the Serapeum. 
Doubt is therefore not possible. The upper plateau where you get to the top 

du Mur Blanc is indeed a part of the Serapeum. 


I know that the excavations have yielded only insignificant results, and that the name 
d'Astarte did not come out of it any more than the name of Anubis or Aesculapius; I know the 
% dzoypi cells have not been found, unless they are hiding at the foot 

even still unexplored of the White Wall. But it is already something that the enclosure 

in large mud bricks let us discover, on the very place where the papyri 

lead us to suppose that there was the Anubidium, a score of mummy wells in the 

bottom of which we found dogs “4 


It is useful to add that, so far, not a clue can give us 
suppose that the dependencies of the Serapeum into which we have just penetrated 
are strictly from the Greek period. 


c) Alley of sphinxes. - The sphinx alley includes a first section that extends 

from the edge of cultivated land to the start of the gently sloping ramp. Inter- 

broken along the entire length of the Pastophorium, it resumes at the exit of this building 
and extends to the hemicycle of Greek poets and philosophers, that is to say 

through almost the entire necropolis. I believe that on both sides it does 

had no Less than 370 to 38@ sphinxes *. 


The path runs through old tombs that we did not want to destroy; it is 


1. These wells sink into the rock only to a very small depth, one or two meters. This 

circumstance kept us going for a long time, when we were exploring the "White Wall" and 

the rocky plateau where the wells are located. If, indeed, against all uses, the wells have not been 
dug more deeply, it is that below must reign some catacomb reserved for the mummies of 

dogs and foxes, like other nearby catacombs, are reserved for cat mummies. The entrance 

of the underground passages of the Anubidium would, in this case, be in the still unexplored part of 
the “White Wall”. - In 

in other words, we did not dig deeper the small wells that we discovered so as not to 


not burst the ceilings of the unknown undergrounds, which are to the Anubidium what the tomb of Apis 
is to 
Large western enclosure. 


2. Its total length is approximately 1120 meters, not including the Es-Sign-Yousef section. 


10 * 
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why, against all the rules, it is tortuous. She was bordered on both 

sides of monuments of small dimensions, which become more and more 

as Tallée nears the end. Sometimes these monuments are tombs of 

individuals whose facade, more or less ornate, faces the path; sometimes they 

consist of Large cubes of raw bricks, covered with a plaster in which a 

votive stele is embedded; at the foot of the cube is a sculpted stone from oflErandes. 


Es-Sign-Yousef, the Pastopliorium, are from the Greek period. With the sphinx alley 

begins the Egyptian part of the Serapeum. The sphinxes, in fact, date, according to all 
plausibility, of the XXVI ° dynasty, and we can suppose that the construction of 

the alley coincides with the abandonment of the Petits Souterrains and the inauguration of the 
Grands, 

in the year 52 of Psammitichus P "". 


We didn't know yet, when we were exploring for the first time 

the avenue of sphinxes, that deposits of bronze statuettes were hidden under the 

pavements of the temple, and the basement of the aisle of the sphinx has consequently escaped 
our attention. This omission was corrected in the second period of the excavation. 

But no trace of statuettes has been found. Older graves exist 

were under the paving; we found them already violated, consequently by the 

Egyptians themselves. 


d) Temple of Nectaného. The Sphinx Alley, after walking in a row over or 

less straight from east to west, makes a sudden turn to the south, and stops in front of a 
paved avenue, which ends at a right angle and gives this part of the plan the form 

of aT. 


If you turn right or west, you arrive at Serapeum proper, which 
is the temple of the dead Apis; if we turn left or east, we arrive at the temple 
of Nectanebo P ', which is a temple of Apis living. 


This does not mean that Apis lived in the temple of Nectanebo, that there 

had his stable, that he received the homage of his worshipers. We know that the 

Temple of Living Apis was in Memphis, near the Temple of Vulcan. But Nectanebo 

was a devotee of the deified bull, and nothing prevents this bull from having altars 

as well near the Serapeum as in any other part of Egypt. It's even 

this is one of the characteristic features of Egyptian worship. There was in Thebes a temple of 
Phtah of Memphis, as there was a temple of Ammon of Thebes in Memphis. 

We could easily multiply the examples. 


The titles of the Apis living in the temple of Nectanebo are worth mentioning, 
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because they must be the titles that the same god wore in his temple of 

Memphis. Sometimes Apis is named there the second life of Phtah, or the living son of 

Phtah] sometimes he is called Osiris-Apisy or Apis-Osiris, which assimilates him to the god of 
Egyptian hell and should be all the more noticed that, when he is clothed with this 

title, Apis is not dead. There is here a nuance which it is impossible not to take 


account. Already, in effect, the classical tradition, which unanimously makes Apis "the image 


” 


alive of Osiris ”, finds his verification. 


The new research of which the temple of Nectanebo was the object did not lead to 
no results worthy of notice. A very Large brick wall stretching from the east 

to the west, parallel to the dromos, was found. In all likelihood, it forms 

on this side the limit of the sacred area. Our operations were not pushed further. 


e) Dromos. A long, well-paved avenue, bordered on each side of a mastaba 
of stones at support height, unites in a straight line the living temple of Apis to the 
of dead Apis. It is the dromos. 


The dromos are of exceptional interest to the Louvre collections. Indeed, it is 

by Lifting the slabs of the dromos that we found, scattered in the sand 

on which these slabs are placed, countless quantities of bronze statuettes, 

serpentine, sandstone, alabaster, representing all the deities of the Egyptian pantheon 
yours. These statuettes are not, as one might think, original votive offerings. 

royal, products of the piety of the king who built the temple. Hierogly inscriptions 
phiques adorn the plinth of most of these statuettes, and the names of the inhabitants of 
Memphis that one reads there sufficiently proves the private origin of these monuments. About the 
oddly chosen place they occupy, it must be remembered that while, in principle, 
statuettes are intended to attract to the one whose name they bear the benevolence 

gods, they are also intended to purify the sand on which the temple is built, 

the desert and the sand, in Egyptian ideas, being the seat of Typhon. 


The dromos have no less great interest in science. It is he, in fact, who 

provided us with the statues of the poets and philosophers of the hemicycle; it's on 
mastabas that border it on each side that this museum of monuments has been 

strange things which, at the time of its discovery, so greatly excited our surprise. 

That the presence in the Serapeum of some of these monuments whose charac- 

funeral era is evident is explained by the reconciliations that it is not difficult 

to do between Serapis and Dionysos, between Dionysos and Osiris, between Osiris and the bull 
in which the supreme god of Egyptian hell was embodied, this is what leaves 
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no doubt. But it will be less easy to explain why a cenacle of 

great poets and great philosophers of Greece is introduced in the midst of monu- 

which seem to be a summary and as a sort of synthesis of all the 

ideas of which Serapis is the personification. Isn't this museum of strange monuments 
not in its true place? Do not the monuments that compose it come from 

Pastophorium or some other Greek part of Serapeum? at what time 

would the transport be operated? I remember the time when, very recklessly, I had 

put a certain pride in clearing the dromos from one end to the other, that is to say 
say from the bottom of the temple of Nectanebo to the pylon which precedes the Serapeum 
well said. The two large sphinxes of Nectanebo were in the foreground, standing 

on their antique plinths. Further on, we could make out the hemicycle of poets and philosophers. 
sophes, and, further still, the row of the dromos and the two mastabas surmounted by 
more bizarre figures an archaeologist can see. At the bottom appeared, with 

its severe outline, the pylon of Nectanebo preceded by beautiful crouching lions. 

It is certain that unity was lacking in this set. Egyptian monuments were 

no more to Greek monuments than Greek monuments to monuments 

Egyptians. Violence had to be done to something for some to 

has been 

juxtaposed with others. Obviously when the statues of poets, the hemicycle and the 
symbolic animals of the dromos were placed where I found them, the Serapeum 

was no longer just the tomb of Apis and the influence of the Greek Serapis had already 
been there. 


The dromos, as we see it today, is therefore an appetizer in the 

Serapeum. It does not belong to him as an epoch; it belongs to him even less 

like idea. The new excavations to which we have just submitted the dromos 

made us find two or three bad little Egyptian-Roman style sphinxes, one 

lion of the same period looking in the face and mounted on a base, the front part of which 
is decorated with a demotic inscription, a mermaid in the form of a woman in 

fish tail playing the zither; but we do not know any more why the 

poets and philosophers of the hemicycle are involved in the cult of dead Apis. 


f) Large enclosure. No new fact has signaled the revision of the great en- 

girdled. On the three sides north, east and south, the great enclosure is bounded by the wall 
Latticework we talked about; no wall exists on the west side, i.e. on the 

side of the desert, and the temple is defended in this part only by the rocky hill 

which serves as its horizon. 
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The vertical cut that we called "the cliff" was visited again, 

but without further results. It is half natural, half carved by human hands. 
Perhaps by extending the excavation a little further north, we would be 
arrived at the door of some still unknown tomb. 


Bronzes were found in the foundations of the northern pylon. Other bronzes 
were collected here and there, no longer in the foundations but in the sand, around 
of this same pylon, inside the enclosure as well as outside. 


It seems that the bronzes found outside mark the site of a 

a sort of path that winds its way north-east. We have followed this path 

over a fairly long distance, and we have found that it crosses an entire area of the 
necropolis dedicated to animal burials. The way is not paved; no wall 

the Limit on its sides; it is through the bronzes alone that we have recognized its direction. 


The area of the necropolis to which the route of the bronzes seems to end deserves certain 
much Longer research than what we have been able to support 

to put. There, are buried pell-mell and almost flush with the ground, the bones of all 

oxen that were sacrificed, on the day of the funeral of private individuals, at the door of 
their tomb 4 It is under this thick Layer of piled-up skeletons that 

wells giving access to real catacombs where other oxen, this time embalmed, 

have been deposited. We emptied several where the mummies met by 

tens. Who knows if the grave was not at the bottom of one of these wells, 

larger than the others, dedicated to the mothers of the Apis? This would explain the way 
bronzes *. 


g) Tomb dJApis. Isolated vaults. Nothing new to report. Definitely, a 

same open trench leads to a single vault. It is more and more certain 

that once the mummy was in place, the entrance to the vault was securely walled up, and that the 
trench was filled with stones and rubble. It is the system of the tomb of 

kings at Bab-el-Molouk. This series of vaults is reserved, from Amcnophis III, 

in the Apis prior to the year 16 of Ramses II. 


1. The bones of oxen are certainly to be found there by the thousands. They are so numerous that 
during 

for many years, manufacturers in Cairo shipped full shipments of it to refineries 

of sugar from northern France. 


2. A TE is the quarter of the necropolis reserved for oxen are the wells Long known to 
ibis. We find to the north-west, still thrown pell-mell in the sand of this part of the necropolis, 
no less numerous bones of goats, cbévtes, antelopes and gazelles. We already know that 
hypoges of cats and dogs are located around the Pastophorium and within the very enclosure of this 


part of the Serapeum. 
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h) Tomb of Apis. Small Undergrounds. With the second series begins the sou- 

common grounds to a large number of Apis. The only gallery that forms this 

second series runs from south to north. Rooms open alternately on 

each side. They are irregular, badly dug. The Apis are there, without exception, 

locked in wooden coffins. When the Apis was introduced into the room, 

the room was walled up from top to bottom. The Petits Souterrains were used for the sepul- 
ture of Apis since an undetermined period of the reign of Ramses II, but which exceeds 

the year 3@, until the year 21 of Psammetichus. The remains of twenty-eight Apis were there 


found. 


i) Tomb of Apis. Great Undergrounds. The arrangement of the tombs of this third 

series is, in principle, the same as that of the underground passages that we leave. In addition 
the proportions are more considerable. The fashion for wooden coffins ends with 

Amasis and that of the gigantic granite sarcophagi begins. The news 

excavations added nothing to what we already knew about this part of the tomb. * 


We have just said that the open-air trench which leads to the isolated vaults 
was blocked by stones and rubble after the funeral of the Apis to which 
the vault was intended. The Grands and Petits Souterrains are also preceded by 


open trenches cut like the others in the rock; only them 


were passable at all times and there was nothing to prevent access. At the entrance of the sou- 
proper grounds, there was a door which probably did not open, 
as Pausanias said, only on the day of the funeral. 


The dimensions of the granite sarcophagi found in the Grands Souter- 

rains are well made to amaze the visitor. Linant-Bey was kind enough to 

measure one, taken at random, and calculate its weight. I reproduce in VApperidice “4 
the note he kindly sent me. The weight of the sarcophagus, including the cover, 
amounts to the enormous figure of 65 thousand kilograms. This leads me to log here, 
as an appetizer, a note relating to an interesting question of mechanics 

ancient nick, that of knowing how the Egyptians were able to introduce such 

masses at the bottom of an underground passage, and in chambers, from where it would certainly be 
very 

painful to pull them, even with the help of the most ingenious complications of 
modern mechanics. 


1. Appendix, F. 
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It is certain that, as long as the plane on which the sarcophagus was to advance is 
remained horizontal, the monument, engaged on rollers whose traces can be recognized 
still on the floor of the galleries, was pulled by means of a horizontal winch with eight 
levers, modeled after those we use today. I found two of 

these winches, in sycamore wood, in one of the chambers of the tomb, and it is all 
natural to think that the Egyptians did not put them in this room, without 

have already used it. 


But the difficulty was not there, and a simple explanation will show that when 
the sarcophagus had arrived in front of the room which was intended for it, the most difficult 
remained to be done. 


In fact, the rooms are seven or eight meters high; but the galleries do not 
have only four or five, and, as all the underground ceilings are on the same 


horizontal plane, it follows that the floor of the rooms is below two or three 
meters from the ground of the galleries; in other words that, to enter the rooms, 
it was necessary, as it is still necessary, to use a staircase and to go down. 


However, the sarcophagi, before reaching their final place, were precisely 

stopped by this same vertical cut of the ground. They also had to descend from the gallery into the 
chamber, and we can imagine that, in an underground where we do not have 

his elbow room, and where it is impossible to maneuver a Large number 

men at a time, the operation can become very complicated. 


The difficulty was overcome with rare skill by the following process. 


The room was filled with sand up to the level of the gallery, and we can already see 

that, by this expedient alone, the operation of the winches became easy, since the vertical cut 
disappeared, and that the floor of the gallery continued horizontally. The sar- 

cophage could thus be brought into the room, without having to go down, and 

indeed a few moments' work was enough to lead him to the 

above the point where we wanted it to be fixed later. 


The removal of the sand came next, and, if it was done with regularity, the most 
vulgar precautions were enough for the sarcophagus to descend, without shaking, 
as the Level of the sand dropped. 


So far we have the sarcophagus in its true place, that is to say, in the middle 
of a lower chamber than the path itself by which the sarcophagus had 
been brought. 


But the Egyptians did not believe that the monument, thus arranged, would protect itself 
sufficiently by its mass, and they practiced in the very ground, that is to say in the 
rock, and always in the middle of the chamber, an excavation of three or four feet 
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depth, to which they gave, in Length and width, the dimensions 
exact figures of the sarcophagus (see pi. G). The excavation was, at the same time as the 


room, filled with sand, and, when the sarcophagus reached the edge of the hole in 
which he had to be somehow plunged up to his mid-body, four men were 
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placed in niches on the four sides of the monument, and, removing by 

these conduits the sand which was below, let descend the sarcophagus, 

without possible accident, in the place that he was definitely to occupy and where we 
we still find today. 


This process, as we see, is remarkably simple, and, if I say so here 

a few words, is that the description I have just given is not based on 

a supposition, and that on the contrary the proofs of the fact are established with all possible 
certainty. Indeed, I found one of those sarcophagi that the Egyptians had 

left en route. It was only engaged in the hole a few centimeters, and, by 

therefore, still about half a man's height from the ground. 


I then undertook to continue the interrupted work myself, and, after having placed four men in the 
four side niches, 

I gave myself the pleasure of bringing down in its place, with perfect regularity, an enormous mass 
whose interior hollow was full of stones, and whose total weight, thus increased, must have exceeded 
one hundred thousand kilograms. 
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Tombe d’ Apis. 
Excavation préparée dans le sol d'une chambre pour recevoir le sarcophage. Le pointillé indique le 


sarcophage mis en place. 


Excavation prepared in the floor of a room to receive the sarcophagus. The dotted line indicates the 


sarcophagus in place. 


Tomb of Apis. 


There can therefore be no doubt as to the manner which the Egyptians employed 

to bring the sarcophagi of the tomb of Apis to the bottom of the underground, and this 

which results from these observations, it is that the use of sand, for the displacement and the 
transport of masses, iS as indisputable as the use of the winch applied to the 

solution of the often very complicated problems that Egyptian mechanics had 

to solve. 


k) This is, in summary, the tomb of Apis. We have just left the cultivated land, 

we walked further and further west, the limit of the great desert was reached, 

we have arrived at loneliness, death, immensity. Bab-el-Molouk did not 

better chosen as the burial place of the kings than the site of the Serapeum 

as the burial place of the sacred bull. Never this sorry plateau, far from any 

dwelling, without water, without easy communication with the supply centers, 

could not have been the Serapeum of the Greek papyri, nourishing a whole world of priests, 
pastophores, soldiers, twin mourners, burials, guards. The 

Greek Serapeum was at the other end of the Sphinx Alley, where the proximity of 
cultivated land makes life easy; the Egyptian Serapeum, which is nothing other than 

the tomb of Apis, may have been founded at the place where we have just arrived, that is to say at 
the former 

very end of the necropolis. 


1) What is called the Memphis Serapeum is therefore, in principle, only the temple 


Ie ed 
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built above the underground passages where, from generation to generation, people came to lock up 
the mummies of the Apis. 


m) This brings me to the end of my mission in Egypt. The war 

de Crimée has just broken out, and M. Sabatier urges me to return to France as quickly as possible. 
I had Landed in Alexandria on October 2, 1850; It was on September 24, 1854 that I 

embarks me for Marseilles. I did not find Coptic and Syriac monuments, 

I have not made an inventory of any library; but, stone by stone, I bring back a 

temple. 


A. Observation of the spring equinox at the Great Pyramid of Gyzéh. 


The excavations of the Serapeum were following their normal course, when in December 
1852, M. de Rougé sent me a letter from M. Biot, in which the illustrious phy- 

Sician begged me to go to the pyramids, around the 15th of March next, and there 

make, according to a program of which the following is the content, certain observations 
the rising sun and the setting sun. I copy this program as it was sent to me: 


Observations to be made during a stay with the pyramids of Memphis on March 16 


to March 24, 1863 “4. 


Observations a faire, pendant un séjour aux pyramides de Memphis, du 16 mars 
au 24 mars 1853". 


Face boréale 

Ouest. ..... Cc Dp a Se Bet 
Base 

Ouest. .....A B....... Bet 
Face australe 


«Le 16 mars 1853, avant le lever du soleil, placez-vous 4 J’angle A de la Grande 
»Pyramide, le dos tourné & l’ouest; et regardez attentivement le point de l’horizon 


1. Pour que les positions, attribuées 4 l’observateur dans le texte de ces instructions, s'accordent avec 
le sens d'orientation assigné 4 la figure, le lecteur devra étre censé la regarder ayant la face tournée vers 
le nord du ciel, avec l’orient & sa droite, et Yoccident 4 sa gauche. 


“On March 16, 1853, before sunrise, stand at the corner A of the Grande 
»Pyramid, back turned to the west; and look closely at the point on the horizon 


1. So that the positions, attributed to the observer in the text of these instructions, agree with 
the 

direction assigned to the figure, the reader should be expected to look at it with the face facing 
the north of the sky, with Torient to its right, and the west to its left. 
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»Which is on the extension of line A B. The sun will rise to the right of 

This Line. H will completely illuminate the southern face of the great pyramid, 

"all day long; and, in the evening, if you sit in Tangle By with your back turned 

At Test, you'll see it fold, to the Left of row 5 4. Throughout this day- 

»There, the sun will not illuminate the boreal surface of the pyramid. She will stay in 
"The shadow. 


“From March 16 to 19 inclusively, the same appearances are repeated. 
Will come out. Only the points on the horizon where the sun rises and 
»Will gradually approach the line A B. 


"On March 22 and the following days, the sun's disc will rise and set 

Whole, north of the CD line. Stand in the morning at the corner (7, and watch 
»Attentively the point of the horizon which is on the prolongation of the line CD. 
You will see the sun rise to your left. In the evening, stand at angle Z), and 

A look carefully at the point on the horizon that is on the extension of 

»Line D C. You will see him lie down to your right. But it will not show itself thus, 
North of the CD line, only for a short time. After getting up, his movement 
»Ascending, oblique to the horizon, will soon make him abandon the northern face 

Of the pyramid, and will bring it back in front of the southern face, which it will illuminate for 
Most of the day. He will not abandon it until towards evening, to reappear on 

> the southern face, and go to bed further north. 


“If the faces of the pyramid were oriented with rigorous accuracy; if, 

»Moreover, the flat facing which formerly covered these faces had not been removed, 

»It would take place there, on March 2@ and 21, intermediate phenomenal appearances 

center those that we have just described. On the morning of the 20th, the sun's disc at its 
»Lift, would be partially visible on the extensions of the two lines A B, CD; 

»On the evening of the same day, when he went to bed, he would be partially visible on the extension. 
»Ment of AA and Z) C. The next day 21, the observer placed in A, would still see 

»A small portion of the disc rise on the continuation Aq AB; in the evening, in 

> placing it at angle B, and looking to the west in the direction of jB-4, he does not see it. 
He would need more at bedtime, while he would be perfectly visible at these two moments 

»For an observer placed in C, then in D. But the slightest defect in orientation of the 

A monument, and the dilapidation of its faces, will probably make it difficult to grasp 
»These phases of mixed appearances, or will present them altered in their details. 

This is why we limit ourselves to mentioning them, although the observation could be useful; 
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»And Ton insisted on the contrary appearances that will first appear from March 16 to 19, 
»Then from 22 to 24, because a slight defect in the orientation of the faces of the py- 
> ramid, will not prevent them from happening. " 


The observations took place, as M. Biot had wished, and, on the following March 26, 
I wrote the following letter from Serapéum to M. de Rougé: 


Serapeum, March 26, 1853. 
"Sir, 


"By circumstances beyond my control, I could only find myself 

> in the morning of March 18 at the Grandes Pyramides, to make observations 
> that you asked me on behalf of Mr. Biot by your letter of December 19. 
These sightings lasted until March 26. During these eight days, I noted 
»Carefully the phenomena that have occurred, and I hasten to announce 

»That I was surprised to see M. Biot's forecasts so well verified, although 


A however, as you will see, I have to make some reservations. 


“Indeed, if, after careful examination, my conviction is that the data of 

> Mr. Biot are correct, as for sunrises and sunsets, I must however 

»Declare that it seemed to me that the sun has always been placed, especially at its rising, 
A somewhat to the south of where, according to M. Biot's instructions, I expect 

»Had to meet him. This difference between theory and facts may be due to 

»Various causes that are useful to let you know. 


“The first of these causes was the difficulty of finding on the pyramid itself 

even four fixed points which would have allowed me to obtain two immobile lines 

to which I was to report all observations to fah-e. According to the note of 

Mr. Biot, I had to take these fixed points at the very angles of the pyramid, at 

their intersection with the four bases. But from these points, the observation of sunrises 
and sunsets is impossible. Either in fact that from one of them we look 

east or west, it rises between the viewer and the horizon of high hills 

rubble resting on the very center of the monument, at a considerable height 

rable and going to get lost at least twenty meters from the base; the two horizons are 
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> thus completely invisible. As for the upper seats, they offer, when 
> that we approach them closely, such construction inequalities that we notice 
»Very quickly of the pointlessness of looking north and south for two of these bases, no- 


> only which are oriented like the pyramid, but even which allow. 
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From one end to see the other. Some are winding, 

Others are bulging considerably towards the middle. There are some who walk in 
»Very straight line, but not parallel to the axis of the monument. As 

»The different parts of the construction, seen when you are on the monument itself. 
-same, offer almost all the same disorder, so it is not on the pyra- 

> mide that you have to look for the four immobile points. Now the points taken in 


> outside the monument and at a considerable distance, they offer a sufficient guarantee 
»Fisly? It is true that by placing oneself, either on the tumuli located to the north of the 
»Mide de Chephren, that is to say on the artificial hills formed by the great tombs 

»To the east of the Cheops pyramid, we get quite high observation points 

»To allow the eye to pass over the rubble piled up in the middle 

»On both sides, and far enough apart for the sinuosities of the courses to fade or 

That, by thought, they are easily corrected. Nevertheless I think there is still 

»There are causes of inaccuracy, and that, whatever we do, the removal of the siding 

* plan, the dilapidated faces, the whole of which is still oriented, but of which 


> each part is no longer so, are as many causes of impediment of which it is im- 
Possible to ignore. 


“Another cause of error could be the difference in level of the hills located 

> to the west of the Great Pyramid, from the plateau on which the pyramids are 
»Seated, and Mokattam in the east. By making the observations requested by 

"Mr. BiOT, I was so sure in advance of the accuracy of the announced phenomena, 
That I was rightly astonished each time I came to notice that the sun 

»Seemed to me always Late to get up, while on the contrary he was either 

»Little in advance at bedtime, that is to say that, in both cases, he appeared and 
»Always disappeared somewhat too south of the points where Mr. BiOT had announced 
That he would get up and lie down. This is, ultimately, the result that I obtained, 
»And, if I were allowed to explain it, I would attribute this difference of the phenomena 
»Real and those announced by Mr. BiOT precisely to the causes that I come from 


> to state. I think, in fact, that if the foot of the Great Pyramid was bathed in 


"a sea who would have no other horizon than herself, I would have observed the accuracy 
»Rigorous results predicted by Mr. BiOT. But the western horizon is formed 

"By hills somewhat higher than the base of the pyramid, and, on the other hand, 

»Side, the Mokattam, in the east, rises above the valley of the Nile of more than 600 feet, 
»While the top of the pyramid only exceeds it by 130. The spectator placed 
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»At the foot of this Last monument no longer sees the sun even though it is not 

Still lying, and it is long enough to see it when it is already real- 

»Ment Lifted. He therefore does not see him in his real place during any of these moments, 
»And, as a result of the movement of the star, oblique to the horizon, it is always more 
To the south of the actual place where he would meet if he attended his bedtime and 

Its real get up. This is the only explanation I can give for a difference 

> which I noticed from day one, a difference which mainly concerns the 

> sunrise and which, by that very fact, becomes so sensitive that, from the 

Cipe, I could only attribute it to a lack of orientation of the monument. 


"Finally, a third cause of impediment has been the state of the atmosphere 
Too often obscured thick mists. 


"Anyway, the results I noted were found, despite many 

»Causes of error, almost in accordance with M. Biot's forecasts, and I got out of 
»My excursion to the pyramids the conviction that the phenomena of rising and 
»Sunset to the east and west of the Great Pyramid are well, 

»Spring Requinox, as M. Biot described them from his office in Paris. 


"Here, moreover, regarding sunrise and sunset, are the observations that I have 
A written day by day and on the spot: 


"1853. March 18. Sunrise not observed. Sunset takes place south of the southern face. 
The sun is moved away, in this sense, from 

> about three diameters of its disc. It is 

»Totally invisible in line with 

»The boreal face. 

"19, Lift not observed. Sunset still takes place south of the face 
Southern. But the sun is obviously gone 

"close. He deviates from it, in this sense, 

»O0f a Little less than two diameters of its 

»Disc. The entire boreal face is 

> entirely in the shadows. 

"20. Lift not observed. Sunset still takes place south of the face 
»Australe, that the disc overflows only 

”*With a diameter. The boreal face is still 

"in the dark. 
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1853, March 21. Sunrise not observed. At bedtime, the southern face and the 


»Boreal face are illuminated simultaneously 

T A for the first time, The portion of the disc, 
»Which overflows the southern face, is Less 
Than that which overflows the boreal face. 

The sun has risen just a little north of the 
»Boreal face. But the extension of the 

Face australe cuts his disc in two. AT 

»This moment, both sides are lit up 
"simultaneously. 


"22. Sunrise visible. 


“Sunset visible. 


23. Lift visible. 


“Sunset visible. 


When the star disappears, the face 

»Southern and the boreal face are illuminated 
" both. But the sun never overflows the aus- 
»Milked only by a very small segment of its 
»Disc. It completely overflows the boreal. 


The rising sun has left the extension of 
»The southern face. H completely overflows the 
> boreal. 


The setting sun is no longer seen south of the 
> southern face. North of the boreal face, 
»He shows himself in full. 


“Such are. Sir, the results of the little excursion that I have just made 
to the pyramids. Please send them to Mr. BiOT, begging him to accept 

for himself, as I beg you to accept for you, the feelings of high 
»Consideration, with whom, etc. etc. ” 


The question is therefore well posed, and the reader has, in the for- 

mulated by Mr. BiOT and in the answer I was able to give, the elements of the problem 

to solve. Now in what way and in what way has this problem been 

resolved? It is understandable that a discussion of this kind, in which I am not, moreover, 
not prepared, would not find its place here, and I can only refer to the excellent 

memory that following my excursion to the pyramids Mr. BiOT inserted in the 

Journal des Savants, under the title of Détefi “ mination de Véquinoxe vemal de 1863, 
performed in Egypt, according to observations of sunrise and sunset, in 
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V alignment of the southern and boreal faces of the Great Pyi * amide of Memphis “4 En 


meanwhile, we notice that the ingenious views of M. BiOT have added a chapter 
more to the history of the Great Pyramid. The Great Pyramid is not certain- 
ment as a tomb; but it is now proven that she could incidentally 


serve the priests of Mempliis to observe and recognize, if not the moment, at least 
the exact day of the equinox. 


This is another point on which the results predicted by M. BiOT throw a light 

new. This is the so often noticed orientation of the Great Pyramid, 

orientation which causes the major axis of this monument to point towards true north, according to 
a line parallel to the major axis of the earth. Does this orientation have an origin 

astronomical, as it is so natural to think? Now that the experience has 

demonstrated that a perpendicular led on the middle of the east face of the pyramid 

go, at the time of the equinox, cut in two the disc of the rising sun, I would believe 

rather to the influence of the Ritual. This precise point where a perpendicular on the middle 

of the east face of the pyramid cuts in two the disc of the rising sun, it is indeed 

what is called the U'ta “ that is to say at the same time the arrival of the soul to the eternal 
stay, 

and the equinox. It is at this precise point that the soul of the deceased whose pyramid preserves 
the mummy will make its appearance, at the moment when it will unite with the body which awaits it 
for 

to enjoy with him this second life which will no longer fear death. Orientation if 

exact pyramid is therefore explained. Its main face 4 is exactly turned 

towards the point on the horizon where the supreme mystery of Life will fulfill the Last 
evolution. 


B. Great Sphinx of Gyzéh. 


In January 1851, Mr. Charles Cottrell, English writer, known to 

Egyptologists by his translation of the German work of M. Bunsen, discovered, in 

middle of papers preserved in Florence, in the Museum of Santa Catarina, a plan 

of the Great Sphinx. This plan, drawn up and drawn by Doctor Ricci, in 1816, that is to say 
during the first excavations of Captain Caviglia, excited the attention of Mr. CoTTRELL, 


1. Journal des Savants, notebooks for May, June and July 1855. 


2. The main face of the pyramids is the east face, since it is invariably on the east face that 
raised the temples where the memory of the dead king was honored. We must not forget that in the 
graves 

from the Old Kingdom, the stelae, which are the essential part of the monument, also Look at Test. If 
they 

deviate ever so slightly from True Test, in other words, if their orientation is not as perfect as 
that of the Great Pyramid is that the construction was less careful. The rule of exact orientation 
towards the east applies as well to the mastabas of Gyzéh and Saqqarah as to the pyramids themselves. 


Ages 
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who took a copy of it, and, on his return to England, communicated to Mr. BmCH the 
worth what he had just done. 


Now this plan which, by its date and its origin, had an indisputable authority, 
would be in a few points of that which Mr. Sait had provided to Colonel Vyse and to 
M. Letronne, and M. Birch noted, among other differences, that the rediscovered plan 
indicated, behind the sphinx, two rooms unknown until then, although adorned 
hieroglyphics and both pierced by large wells leading to vaults 

underground. 


Mr. Cottrell's discovery was therefore of interest. We read in Pliny: "Au 
»In front Cof the Pyramids) is the Sphinx, more admirable perhaps, on which we have 
Kept silent and who is the local deity of the inhabitants. They think it's the 


A tomb of King Armais and claim he was brought there; but it is only the rock 
"Worked on the spot, and for which the face of the monster was painted in red ... 
Who knows if the two rooms decorated with hieroglyphics and their underground vaults, 

by handing over to us the tomb of King Ai “4 mdis, we will not at the same time hand over the 
hitherto so vainly sought secret of the derivation of the Sphinx? The publication of 

plan of Florence had therefore, for these reasons, become necessary, and Mr. 

charged, less to get the opportunity of a good job to add to all those 

with which this Egyptologist enriched the science, only to excite the zeal of travelers and 
hire someone from them to attempt to clear the rooms, and, consequently, to 

take possession of the legends on whose study it was not unreasonable 

to found some hopes. 


So this is how M. Ricci's plan, after entering, to bury itself in it, in 

the collection of the Museum of Florence, with the papers of Caviglia, was found by 

Mr. Cottrell, brought to London, communicated to Mr. Birch, and how at last he was 
definitively delivered to the learned world, in the March 1852 notebook of the Muséum of 
Classical Antiquities. 


Now, by what route did Mr. Birch's pamphlet pass from London to Memphis? 

and how was the solution of the problem posed by this English scholar entrusted to me? 

Here my task becomes easy, for I have only to name the Duc de Luynes and M. de 

RouGE so that everyone can guess the part that goes to each in this work 

common. The zeal of one was not lacking, in fact, than the disinterestedness 

on the other, and I like to remind you here that it is on the recommendations of the scientist 
illustrates that I have just named that the Duke of Luynes, with this love of science 
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and this generosity of a great lord of which he has given so many other proofs, 

charged to attempt, at his own expense, the exploration of the Sphinx, and to claim from the sand of 
the 

deserted the treasure he was accused of having swallowed up. 


The excavations, which began on September 15, 1853, did not take place overnight. The 
The first grant from the Duke of Luynes was not enough: a second was needed. 
Encouraged by the results he saw happening before his eyes, Mr. Sabatier in 

requested from the French government a third, which it obtained. Why won't I say it 
not? A temple had been discovered. M. Sabatier and I then wrote to each other: 

»A fourth subsidy is needed. The discovered temple is now cleared until 

"Four fifths. Nothing has been found in this temple yet. But, in a temple 

”*Which has gradually silted up on the ceilings, there is no reason why the 

> the objects it contained float and are in a way between two waters. ALL 

»The work we have done so far is to collect the monuments that lie 

On the ancient floor. Let us therefore have the courage to go all the way, and, since we 
"Want a harvest, let's have the patience to wait for it to grow." We know the 

rest. The clearing of the temple was suspended when we were only one step away. 

meter from the ground. Much later, a happy coincidence put the 

means of resuming, by order of Said -Pacha, the work that, four years ago 

before, I had to give up; in a few days, the ground was reached, and the statue of 
Khéphrén formed the core of the wealth accumulated today at the Boulaq Museum. 

A few hundred francs more, the statue of Khéphrén would today be 

Louvre Museum. 


Anyway, I want to take the matter high, and, since the opportunity 
present, summarize the general data that the various explorations including the Sphinx 
of the Pyramids has so far been the object left to us. 


a) These are first of all the small rooms, the facade of which is decorated with hieroglyphs 
had caught Caviglia's attention. From Caviglla's measurements, I believed these 
rooms buried and preserved under the mounds of sand that the works 


sively undertaken around the sphinx have piled up to the north-west of this monument. 
But it wasn't long before I convinced myself 


re that these same rooms were not other 

than those I had known for a long time, that the plans of Wilkinson and 

M. Lepsius indicate, and that English travelers, almost without exception, have 
continued to Live when they came to spend the night near the Pyramids. That is to say 
that the inscriptions have disappeared. 
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The first of these rooms is that which Mr. Birch's pamphlet indicates. At 

say of two or three of our old workers who worked with Caviglia, the facade 

was removed at the time of discovery. Therefore, it is likely that she 

is now deposited at the British Museum. As for the second bedroom, 

traces of cement on the walls of the rock have proved to me that it once had a coating- 
ment, and I would be inclined to believe that this room is the one that Wilkinson 

means in these terms: "In the perpendicular face of the Low rock, behind the 

»Sphinx, are the remains of tombs, one of which, discovered in 1820 by M. Salt, 

> had an interesting representation of Osiris and its deceased inmate, named Pet- 

A Paschtj or Petvharih. 4 - And in note: "Improperly called by some a temple." The 

two chambers therefore offer, from the point of view which concerns us, no interest, and we 
can look for anything there, except the tomb of King Armais. 


h) Pliny is right. The sphinx is not a monument brought from outside. We have 

took advantage of a rock that had, in general, the shape 

of a sphinx. The head alone has been carved. The rock was used for the paws and 

body, and we completed with coarse masonry what the monument had 

of defective. Thus the Greek inscriptions ti * Ouvé by Caviglia between the legs 

of the symbolic animal they say: "The eternal gods, that is to say 

Nature, have formed your amazing body in their sympathy for the Land that 

: »Produces the wheat, having placed you in the middle of a large plateau, and pushed back the sand 
Of your rocky island. This neighbor, whom the gods gave to the Pyramids, is not, 

As in Thebes, the homicidal sphinx of Oedipus; it is the sacred following of the goddess 
»Latona, the guardian of the divine and beneficent Osiris, the august ruler of the earth 

Of Egypt, the king of the inhabitants of heaven. . ., similar to the sun (Cor to Vulcan). . e> 


c) The sphinx is the image of a god named in the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
Hor-em-klmy and what the Greek inscriptions call "Apixa 4 tc. 

various names, according to the place it occupied in the sky; Hor-em-khu, Horus at 
the horizon, is one of those names. So the Greeks sometimes translated it '' f1Xto; 
\ A] ixvfi (A. It is useful to point out that, although it is not exact- 

mentally oriented, the sphinx looks east. 


d) “We see on the figure Cof the sphinx), says Abd-el-Latif, a reddish tint and 

"A red varnish, which has all the brilliance of firaicheur." The sphinx, as we allot 
see it, dates back to the Old Kingdom. At that time, we painted bright red, some- 
times in dark red, the nude of all the statues. The sphinx did not escape this 
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ruler, and the traces of red paint on her cheeks come from 

the time of its construction. Another circumstance should be noted. The excavations have 
shown that all the blocks of masonry with which the body of the animal symbol- 

bolique has been shaped, are coated with a pale red whitewash, of little consistency 

and such as one never finds on the Egyptian monuments of the good time. 


Obviously this pale red was affixed to the statue at a time when we saw 
melted the sphinx and the planet Mars which, while being called Hor-Tescher "the Horus 
red ”, was also called, after the sphinx itself, Hor-em'khu. 


e) While climbing on the top of the head of the sphinx, one notes that a vertical hole, 

one meter wide, one and a half meters deep, was practiced there. Although the hole has 

could be enlarged and distorted by subsequent attempts, this is not an excavation. 

The hole is intended to receive the symbolic headdress that, depending on the holidays to be 
celebrated, 

one adapted on the head of the sphinx. Vertical grooves that can be seen from each 

side of the forehead are the result of the rubbing of the strings used for this 

surgery. Many Egyptian statues, especially among the Colossi, moreover offer 

their similar holes. 


Another hole exists in the back and towards the birth of the thighs. Father Vansleb 

speaks of it as follows: “. . . behind it has an underground cellar, of a propor- 

»Raised at the height of the test, in which I looked through an opening which 

"Is there, and which could not be used for anything else, than to put there the body of some dead 
person." 

I had the hole cleaned to the bottom, and, indeed, when you look at it from above, 

it seems he is t 


terminated by a room. But, despite its appearance of a well 
funeral, it is only an enlarged fissure which widens, and which ends 
by a fairly spacious void precisely arranged in the full thighs. 


f) The ribs of the sphinx are necessarily swollen. As they are formed 

of masonry, three heavy buttresses are arranged on the left side of the animal 

to support them. On the right flank, and precisely at the height of the shoulder, is xme 
construction that at first glance one would take for another buttress. An exam 

closer attention made me see that this massif is the base of a colossal statue. We have 

indeed found the debris of this statue, which was built by superimposed blocks 

and who represented Osiris. The sphinx is called by the metric inscription of which we 

have already spoken: "This sacred following of the goddess Latona, the keeper of the divine and 
"Beneficent Osiris ..." The relation between Armachis and Osiris is obvious, and it is 

to the statue leaning against the right shoulder of the sphinx that the inscription alludes to. 
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g) Caviglia found in front of the sphinx a very wide staircase of thirty steps 

which allowed to go down to the legs. Greek inscriptions collected 

the surroundings would seem to make believe that the staircase is the result of operations 
of the clearing and restoration to which the sphinx was subjected during the 

Emperors. Under the Emperors, a curtain of sandy dunes therefore rose 

already between the sphinx and the visitor arriving from the east. And, indeed, don't we have 
read the inscription of Balbillus who, under Nero, presented to the emperor a request 

so that the image "of the very great sun god Armachis" was cleared of the sands 

who were obstructing it? 


h) Caviglia also found, precisely between the legs, a kind of small 
hypethre temple, that is to say without a roof, formed of a large stele, which is the bottom, and 
of two medium-sized stelae, which are the sides. 


Besides the three stelae, he found a crouching lion, looking at the sphinx, and an altar 
intended, undoubtedly, to receive the offerings. 


The large stele at the back is from the reign of Thutmes IV; she is still today 
in its ancient place. The two stelae on the sides are from the reign of Ramses II; they have 
been removed and are now part of the Louvre collection. All three represent 


feel the kings we have just named, in adoration before Aimachis under his 
lion shape with human head. 


Needless to say, this set is not from the Pharaonic era, and 

that it will be attributed with good reason to one of those who will have been charged under the 
Emperors of the restoration of the monument and the arrangement of its various parts 

on a new level. The stelae do not obviously come from outside, since 

that they relate to the cult of Armachis; but we can assume that they were 

originally placed, with many others perhaps, against the walls of the 

temple that we will soon describe, and that they were brought between the Legs 

at the time when it was decided to erect the small hypethre temple of which they are part 

main. 


i) During the work carried out for the Duke of Luynes, the sphinx was cleared 

in all its circumference, that is to say from the end of the legs to the birth of the 

tail, and the ancient ground, which is the rock, has been laid bare everywhere. No findings 
green has not been made. 


The sphinx rests directly on the rock, without a base of any kind. The rock 
itself has been worked, so as to form a united and horizontal plane. 
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j) To the north and from only a few meters, the rock that forms the ground 

rises gently and ends up merging with the surrounding sand. There is none 

not the same in the west and in the south. There the rock has been cut to a peak and forms of these 
two 

sides Like two natural walls which are the borders of the sphinx. 


Real walls in Large mud bricks were erected in antiquity sm- 
the top of the sheer cliffs of which we have just spoken. Their obvious destination 
is to prevent the sand from flowing into the circus at the bottom of which the sphinx rises. 


k) It was by following the southern perimeter wall step by step that the 

first foundations of the temple located at the southeast corner of the sphinx. This temple was 
absolutely 

light unknown until then. Wilkinson's plan marks its location with 

these words: pits unopened. 


The clearing was long and painful, because of the accumulation of sand. The 
layout was another obstacle. The temple is surrounded on its four 

sides by a very high wall, and you can only get out through a very narrow door. H 
follows that we had to treat and empty the temple like a square well whose 

each side would be about thirty meters in length. Also the interior alone 

could he have been 


re completed, and the exterior is still intact today. 


1) Seen from the outside, the temple must have appeared as a sort of enormous 

masonry cube, built with gigantic blocks of grayish limestone. The 

three stelae of Thutmes IV and Ramses II represent the sphinx resting on a 

similar cube, which can only be the temple we are describing. This cube being 

decorated on the three stelae with the long prismatic grooves in use under the Old 

Empire, it is not unreasonable to assume that this temple itself had received 

externally this decoration, and that, seen from a distance, it must recall, in proportions 
gigantic, these facades of such an original style including the Khoufou-Ankh sarcophagus, 
at the Boulaq Museum, offers a perfect model. 


Inside, the temple proper forms part of its enclosure and does not present 


neither courtyard nor open-air gallery. It is built entirely of beautiful pink granite and 
in alabaster. 


The extreme simplicity of his plan is to be noticed. We also notice, besides 

the mass of materials, their method of fitting. Not a word of inscription, not mi 
ornament, only covered the walls. All this set is rectilinear, without any other curve. 
some sort, but imposing and grandiose. One feels there the force, not the grace. It is 
primitive architecture reached its greatest effect by the use of the means 
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the simplest. When Strabo said: "We still find at Heliopolis, as well as at 
»Memphis, a building supported by a large number of columns (rather 

»Pillars), of barbaric construction, because, except that the columns are large, 
»Numerous and in several rows, one sees only useless work, nothing that smells 
"The art of drawing", Strabo undoubtedly had one of these monuments in mind. 
megalithic of the extreme Old Kingdom, of the kind that adjoins the sphinx, 

and which is today, so rightly, the admiration of travelers. 


Moreover, the temple could not be described in a sufficiently clear manner without the 
relief of a plan. A water well violently forced through the rock is ina 

bedrooms. Another room oflers a layout similar to that of the rooms 

of the Pyramid of Mycérinus, which is from the IV® dynasty, and of the Mastabat-el-Fardoun, 
which is V * ': there are six large, very deep niches that could have been used 

either to place sarcophagi, or to place offerings or utensils of 

worship. 


m) Along the way, various monuments have been collected. Those are : 


1 "* A seated cynocephalus, gray granite. Colossal proportions. On the base is a 
remains of inscription where it is believed to unravel an invocation to Thoth. Style of the XYIII * ' 
dynasty. 


2 4 Two small Limestone stelae. Proscynemas in Armachis in the name of person- 

swims named Phtah-més and Hit-mdi. Armachis is there in the form of a sphinx 

placed on a large altar with prismatic ornaments. Style of the XIX® dynasty. These 

two monuments must come, Like the stele of Thutmes IV and the two stelae 

of Ramses II, from the place, still unknown, where the visitors of the Sphinx had fallen 
tume to consecrate with a stele, as at the Serapeum, the memory of their visit to the 
temple of Armachis. 


3® A diorite statue represented King Khephren, the supposed founder of there 

second pyramid. This masterpiece is the main ornament of the Boulaq Museum, 

and I have nothing to say about it. The statue was found in the water well which I already have 
spoken, where she had been rushed head first to an unknown time. 


4 * Another statue of the same king, in serpentine. She is mutilated, but the head is 
intact. It comes from the same well as the previous statue and is also found 

ment at the Boulaq Museum. 

6 '* More or less mutilated fragments of eight other statues in serpentine and dio- 
rite. Five of them are inscribed in the name of Khafre, and there is no reason 
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so that the other two are not at the same time. We also collected 

with these debris the chin and the mouth of a colossus in beautiful alabaster, the mouth not having 
not less than fifteen centimeters of development. In short, the temple of the Great 

Sphinx was decorated with at least ten statues that can be attributed to the founder of the 

second pyramid. All were found, either in the well or in its surroundings. 

immediate. 


Now where do these statues come from? Were they originally part of 

the decoration of the temple, where, however, no plinth has been found? Have they been 
brought from outside to be thrown, broken and mutilated in the well? It is 

what I could not say. In any case, the mention of the name of Khéphrén in one end 
forever inexplicable phrase from the stele of Thutmes IV would seem to demonstrate 
that the name of Khafre is not unrelated to the colossal sphinx that the 

inscriptions from all eras call Armachis. 


n) An invaluable monument, discovered during our excavations quite far from the 

sphinx, that is to say in the ruins of a small temple Located to the east of the Great 
Pyramid, gives us rough information on the origin of the sphinx and its 

gious antiquity. It results, in fact, from the inscription which occupies the main part 
of this monument that, under Cheops, the founder of the Great Pyramid and the second 
king of the Fourth Dynasty, the sphinx already existed, since it is mentioned there. 


Thus the sphinx, and probably the neighboring temple, would be one of the monuments 

the oldest in the world. We had already carved it out of the rock, we had already raised the 
prodigious monument whose ruins have just been found, when we built 

the pyramids. 


0) The same invaluable document also seems to shed some light in 

the hitherto controversial question of what this enormous assemblage of 

granite and alabaster which seems the essential annex of the Great Sphinx: was it a 
temple or was it a tomb? 


We read in one of the inscriptions: "King Cheops has cleared the temple of Isis." . 
»Located where the sphinx is, on the north-west face of the temple of Osiris, lord 
"By Rosattou ..." We read in an auti'e: "The place of the sphinx of Armachis is at 
"8ud of the temple of Isis and north of the temple of Osiris, Lord of Rosattou ..." 

The temple which adjoins the sphinx, and which seems to be its indispensable annex, is therefore 
a temple of Osiris, and this explains the presence of the colossus representing this god 

against the right shoulder of the sphinx. The temple is not thus related to the sphinx only 
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by that of its interior galleries which, through the small east door, seems to lead 
to the sphinx; between the colossal statue Leaning against the sphinx and the temple, there is also a 
relationship that no one can dispute. 


The intimate link, which, from a mythological point of view, makes these two monuments 
the same whole is moreover evident. Osiris is the god of rebirths. Even under 

the Old Kingdom, and as far as we can go back in its history, it is 

the god of souls, the one who dies at night a victim of Typhon's snares, and remains 
raise up the morning, conqueror of darkness and death. The sun at sunset and 

Getting up is thus his perfect image. Now, Armachis is the god of the rising sun, 

the one whose immense face contemplates every day the star which floods the east with its 
clarity. 


In other words, the temple of Isis, "rector of the Pyramid", mentioned by 


the stone of Boulaq, is the one whose ruins I found in the east of G-rande 
Pyramid; the temple of Osiris, "Lord of Rosattou", is the one who, built at a 
unknown era, embellished by Khéphrén, remained standing for more than sixty 
centuries to come to us. D is the temple of the Osiris of Memphis, and its six 
niches are only the places where the god rested in the midst of all the offerings 
which were devoted to him. 


p) The excavations of the sphinx are not finished. Profit from industry advancements 
modern, establish a kind of tramway that would bring the sands to 

one kilometer from the sphinx and in the lower plain to the south, would obviously be 
the radical means to be employed in order to free forever the monument which 

occupies and its surroundings. So we would be right about all the puzzles that the sphinx 
still offers passers-by. We would know if, in the sheer rock that forms the frontier 
part of the sphinx in the west and in the south, are not spared rooms whose 
registrations might be of interest. We could know if the only exterior door 

which the temple presents leads on the other hand to the massif in which we have 
believed to recognize the base of a statue of Osiris. We would finally know what the 
four sides of the temple on the outside and if, as at the Tomb of Apis, it is not 
some place where the worshipers of Armachis came to deposit their ex-votos, under 

the form of stelae, which would certainly be the most successful product that we 

may hope for the displacement of the sands of which the sphinx and its appendages are 
still crowded today. 


Appendix 
SUPPORTIVE DOCUMENTS 


A. Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 


Meeting of June 21, 1850. 
Report of the Commission responsible for examining Mr Mariette's proposal. 


"Mr. the Minister of Public Education has sent the Academy a request which 

was addressed to him by M. Auguste Mariette “ attached to the Catalog des antiquités 
Egyptians from the Louvre Museum, in order to obtain a scientific mission in Egypt, 
mainly intended to explore the Coptic convents which have 

libraries consisting of manuscripts in various Languages. 


By sending this mail, the Minister of Public Instruction adds that he will receive 
with great interest the opinion of. the Academy for this scientific travel plan, 

as well as the instructions that she would send him, in the event that she deemed the 
M. Mariette's project worthy of his vote and his direction. " 


You have appointed us, MM. Quatremére, Jomard, Ampére and me, for exa- 

undermine Mr. Mariette's request and to respond to the intentions expressed by 

the minister, in a manner as liberal as it is enlightened. The purpose of this report is 
to report to you on the examination carried out by your committee. 


Mr. Mariette deplores, with reason, in his request, the lack of encouragement which 

has hitherto been given to missions of the nature of that which it seeks. Indeed 

since the early years of this century, when we began to be more general 

generally an idea of the importance of the Coptic language for the study of antiquities 
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Egyptian women, we cannot remember any other consecrated scientific mission 

in search of the manuscripts of this idiom which are still preserved in the col- 

winds from Egypt than that of Doctor Dujardin. This scholar, that the precision of his 
knowledge had prepared well for such an object, was interrupted by death, almost 

his start in this new career. Nevertheless, what we gathered from his papers 

deposited today at the National Library, is sufficient to prove that the mine is 

not exhausted. The fruits of these too short explorations would be more sensitive for 

the public, if the learned traveler had not adopted a reprehensible mode of transcription 
in some ways. 


For about ten years that Doctor Dujardin died, the other nations 

scholars of Europe, and particularly England, have displayed a great deal of 

visited to explore the Coptic convents, an activity crowned with the most remarkable success. 
The knowledge we have, although still very imperfect, of this precious harvest, 

even raises an objection to the attempts that our government encourages 

would rage so late today. We wonder if he can stay in 

the Coptic convents of Egypt, so ruined and reduced to such a small number, enough 
manuscripts worthy of interest to learned Europe, after our neighbors were able to 

to profit our deplorable inaction. 


But to that or can answer, first of all, that by the own admission of those who 


given over to these recent explorations, they are far from having penetrated everywhere, especially 
ment, in Upper Egypt, and that they have conquered all the repugnances which oppose 

pose to the alienation of manuscripts; we must add that most travelers 

English, as they themselves agree, acted at random, that the preparation 

scientific ration was lacking, and if necessary they would not have been sufficiently educated “ 
not patient enough to copy the manuscripts that were being sold to them again, as well as 

Doctor Dujardin had started to do it. 


Whatever regret we feel for the Long neglect of our country on a 

point of undoubted scientific importance, we therefore believe that a mission 
like the one which M. Mariette proposes to chain, would still have large 

chances of success. Without doubt, there is nothing to hope for, like M. Mariette 
would seem to believe so, for Arabic or Ethiopian manuscripts; the only convent 
Syriac, which exists in Egypt and which is located near the Lakes of Natron, was 
stripped for the benefit of the British Museum; but the Coptic manuscripts have 
not all disappeared from the region, as we said above, and several 
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of those whose existence has been reported deserve to be acquired in the highest degree 
or copied. 


Experience has shown that there is nothing indifferent, if not in relation to 

of literature, at least under that of Language, in the debris of libraries 

which formerly filled the convents of Egypt; after the entire works, the 

liturgical collections, translations of the various parts of the Bible which have been 
brought to Europe, grammarians, lexicographers, archaeologists have drawn 

a considerable part of the leaves torn from the inanuscripts destroyed and lacerated in 

the looting of a large number of convents. The invaluable treasure that the illustrious Zoega 


drew from the Borgia manuscripts, consists only of these scattered leaves; however 
However, without Zoega's collection, we would only have a very imperfect notion of 
dialect of Upper Egypt, and all the knowledge we would have of the third dialect 
lect, referred to as Baschmouricus, would be reduced to a single fragment. 


It must also be said, in support of Mr. Mariette's request, that our Biblio- 
the National library is, in terms of Coptic manuscripts, of an almost poverty 
humiliating, when compared to the public and private collections of Rome and 
from England. 


At the time when the Coptic manuscripts of the Vatican had been brought together to our great 
literary deposit, important works were undertaken in France, and it is 

party to this circumstance that our country owed its glorious initiative in the 

covers that relate to Egyptian antiquities. But, since the restitution 

Vatican manuscripts, the literary resources offered by our National Library 

tional have remained very limited with regard to the study of Coptic texts, and no 
significant acquisition has not come, for thirty-five years, to relieve us of this sad 
inferiority. 


Everything agrees, therefore, and the interest of science and the just feeling of our glory 
national, to make Mr. Mariette's request one of the most worthy of 

Tatteniion of the Minister. We know that Mr. Mariette is well prepared for this 

mission; that he had foreseen in advance the troubles, the delays and the uncertainties; 

that he appreciates the impossibility of succeeding without a working knowledge of the language 
Arab, and without a firm resolve supported by a good temperament and 

studies of sobriety and regularity, to accept the customs of the country and to endure the 
privations to which the inhabitants of the monasteries of Egypt submit. Without 

ask him for a travel plan decidedly decided in advance, we think he 
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consulted the detailed documents which should guide and inform its research. 

Unfortunately, the writers of ecclesiastical history have not said anything specific 

on the geographical distribution of the convents of Egypt, and travelers, even 

the most recent, even those which have collected the most Coptic manuscripts, we 

offer few means of comparing the old state with that produced, in our 

century, so many accumulated causes of destruction, depopulation and impoverishment 

is lying. It will therefore be necessary for M. Mariette to make, in Egypt itself, a progressive 
study. 

places, without which the fruits of its exploration would be seriously compromised. 


Besides, M. Mariette seems better prepared than anyone else to overcome these difficulties. 
cultured; he communicated to us a statement he made of all the Coptic manuscripts 

which, in Europe, were able to come to the knowledge of the public. If, in this preparation, 
he joined, before his arrival on the banks of the Nile, a rapid study of the libraries 

from London, Oxford and Rome, it is certain that no one would have approached in 

conditions more favorable to the task imposed on itself. 


M. Mariette also proposes to undertake excavations on points of the ancient 

Egypt imperfectly explored so far, in order to enrich our museums with products of 

his research: we have little to add about this subsidiary object of 

his trip. We can imagine that, since our great expedition, the attention of travelers 
mainly focused on the memories of Pharaohs Egypt, and it is 

this preoccupation so natural that we must attribute the oblivion in which we have 

Left the monuments of Coptic literature: the request of M. Mariette 

seems worthy of interest, especially because it momentarily dismisses the favorite subject 
recent research and is attached to a more thankless, more difficult goal that requires 
more special knowledge. 


But, on the other hand, the exploration of Egypt is far from 

monuments of paganism be completed; after Champollion's expedition, 

after that of M. Lepsius, there are still conquests to be made, and M. Mariette has 

reason to point out the ancient Abydos as one of the points where we have the certainty of 
succeed with well-directed excavations. A man who in neglected localities 

or explored too quickly by the masters of science, will be able to discern the 

monuments worthy of a real interest, will be able in a short time, and perhaps without 

a lot of expenses, to put our museums in a position to support, with advantage, 

the honorable struggle in which they engaged against foreign collections, 

so prodigiously and so judiciously increased over the past thirty years. 
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However, we would be afraid to give a wrong idea of a company like 

the one that M. Mariette asks to take care of, by insisting on the considerations 
of economy. We even admit that the figure auqu to which Mr. Mariette fixed the request, 
6000 frcs., Seems to us out of proportion, whatever the parsimony of the traveler, 
with the care and inevitable slowness of the research he undertakes. It is amve 
too often for the French to embark on trips they had pain 

calculated the difficulties, and to endure, as a result of their lack of foresight, 
which made them miss the goal and which shortened their existence. So that the mis- 
If Mr. Mariette is successful, it 1s necessary that he visit all the 

parts of Egypt which still retain Christian monasteries; his stay 

devi-a extend into places where libraries have not yet fully 


faded away ; if, for example, he explores the convents of Saint-Antoine and Saint-Paul, 

located a short distance from the Red Sea, and quite rarely visited in this century, 

this indispensable attempt will require him a lot of time and enough money; 

It is therefore important, to the governor as to the traveler, that the indemnity which will be 
allocated is better proportioned to the duration and difficulty of the undertaking. 


On the other hand, it is good to remind the Minister of Public Instruction 

that we have been preceded in the field of the research in question here, 

by competitors who know the price of their recent conquests, and who will 

everything to ensure its monopoly. It would therefore be greatly to be desired that the de- 
part of Mr. Mariette, if the Minister considers it advisable to grant him a mission, do not 
should not be delayed, and that this young scholar could shorten the indispensable preliminaries 
thinkable about his business. This last consideration is not the least serious 

of those we had to present; we hope that by seeing us placed 

at the end of this report, fully favorable, as we see, at the request of 

Mr. Mariette, the higher administration will better appreciate the question of urgency, and 
will be more willing to comply with its decision, to the extent compatible with the 

budget resources and financial accounting rules. 


Signed per minute: Quatremére, Jomard, Ampére and Lenormant, protractor. 


The Academy adopts this report and its conclusions, and decides that a copy will be 
transmitted to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
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B. 
Letter of June 29, 1851, addressed by the deputy governor of Cairo to the Moudyr of 


Gyzéli. 
Literal translation provided by the couch of the deputy governor of Cairo. 


To His Excellency the Governor of Gtyzéh, 


M. jVIariette, employed at the Museum of Ancient History in Paris, and sent to 

Egypt by order of MM. the ministers of public education and the interior, 

to the effect of excavating in the desert of Sakkarah to discover the origin 

of a temple CSerapeum), worked in stone and engraved, located in the old 

necropolis of Memphis, which he found on the face of the earth, having wanted to execute 
its work in order to achieve the above-mentioned goal, and, having encountered difficulties 
and impediments by order of Your Excellency in the execution of its work, 

addressed a request to the Consul-General of France, asking him to 

make sure that His Highness is aware of this impediment and ask him for a 

to be able to continue its work. 


The Consul-General having written on this subject to M. le Mouhredar-Bey, dated 

5 of this month, and the request having been verbally submitted to His Highness the Viceroy, 
the order has been given that no impediments be placed on the part of anyone to 

Mr. Mariette. I have just received a letter from the Director of Foreign Affairs 

managed, dated the 28th of this month, n * "253, in which he tells me to write to you in 
consequence, and I therefore hasten to address this to you, so that after having 

fully aware of the above, you please, in accordance with the 

letter from the Director of Foreign Affairs, give the necessary orders to 

that no impediment be placed on the part of anyone to Mr. Mariette aforesaid. 


29 Chaban 1267 (June 29, 1851). 


Signed: ISMAIL-TiMOUR, Deputy Governor of Cairo. 
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C. Legislative Assembly. 
Addition to the meeting of Thursday, August 7, 1851. 


Report made by M. Lacrosse, on behalf of the 1851 Budget Commission, on the 
bill tending to open to the Minister of the Interior a credit of 30,000 frcs., 
applicable to the excavation work of a temple dedicated to Serapis Cruins of 
Memphis). 


Gentlemen, the government is solicitously looking for opportunities to increase 

the collection classified with so much erudition and taste in the rooms of the Musée Egyp- 
yours. We have managed to collect numerous and precious monuments of worship and 

of Egyptian art before the reign of Alexander's lieutenants. The period during 

which the Greek rites mingled with those of primitive Egypt, provided until 

present much fewer specimens. We hoped to find some in the middle of the ruins 

of Memphis, and especially in the temple dedicated to Serapis. 


The cult of Serapis was the only one where a real fusion between the 

beliefs of the conquering people and of the conquered people. Religion, in others 
temples, had remained purely Egyptian or Greek. It is therefore in the Serapeum 

that it is necessary to look for the monuments of the Greek style and the Egyptian style. 


A mission was given for this purpose to M. A Iariette, one of the employees of the 

Museum: the material means to accomplish it were circumscribed within the Limits 

tight budget for public education. The Minister of the Interior is inter- 

came by a first subsidy taken from the funds of its budget. Excavation 

were continued with ardor; they are very successful. Our museums will be able to 

enrich themselves with bas-reliefs, statues and more than five hundred bronze figures, including 
a few are of great size and importance. 


We are founded to count on results that are even more advantageous to science 
archaeological. The Serapeum, covered with sand since Strabo's time, has remained 
intact. The Académie des Inscriptions takes the keenest interest in the work that 
will enable France to appropriate precious objects of authentic origin, 

and which escaped the hand of the barbarians. 


Among the pieces of Greek style, we mention twelve great divine geniuses mounted 
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8U1 * symbolic animals which until now have only been known by figures of 
small dimension, 


. In the Egyptian system, we notice two beautiful sphinxes admirably con- 
served, and two lions like those who, under the denomination of lions of NectanéhOy 
decorate the Vatican Museum. 


The Serapeum sanctuary has not yet been explored by Mr. Mariette, who will know 
direct the polls to the points where the ornaments were to be multiplied the most. 


We know the difficulties of such an enterprise. It can be hampered by 
incidents on which it would not be necessary to focus your attention: the 
Egypt's internal situation might even become even less favorable to 

the extraction and transport of buried objects in Memphis. 


M. Mariette keeps the products of his laborious women at the disposal of the government. 
research. The costs of transport to the sea are estimated at 15,00Q frcs. 


15 other thousand francs are considered necessary for Mr. Mariette to have the faculty 
to walk through the Serapeum, by opening some underground routes in the middle of 
sands and debris. Despite the circumspection and prudence which presided over the 
operations of the French explorer, the awakening is given to foreigners. We inter- 
would hardly say approaching the temple. 


To suspend or cease research carried out with such success would be to 
to rival museums what it is up to us to deposit in the national collection. 


These reasons have decided your Budget Committee to propose the vote on credit. 
total of 30,000 frcs. requested by the Minister of the Interior in the meeting of 4 
of this month. 


The expense could not be foreseen when the budget was presented. The endowment 
of Chapter XV is too weak to cope; this is what we exposed 
in a previous report. 


We do not agree that s. 2 of the project. The faculty of 

spend in the course of the financial year 1852 the portions of appropriations not used 

in 1851 can only be given after the close of the current financial year and by law. 

There is no reason for anticipating a return to the system of postponements which are 
excluded from our financial Legislation. Moreover, it is urgent to complete the excavations 
and have the products removed, in order to ensure that the National Museum has possession of 
these new riches. 


We have the honor to propose the adoption of arts. 1 and 3 of the project. 
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Law Project. 


Art. V \ It is open to the Minister of the Interior, over the financial year 1851, a credit 
extraordinary 30,000 frcs., applicable to the work of clearing a temple 
dedicated to Serapis, discovered among the ruins of Memphis 


, and transport in France 
objects of art that will come from it. 


Art. 2. The portions of credit that would not have been used in the financial year 
current, may be carried over, by virtue of a law, to the following financial years. 


Art. 3. The expenditure authorized by this Law will be provided for by means of 
resources allocated by the finance law of August 7, 1850 to the needs of the 
cice 1851. 


Ministry Cairo, September 12, 1851. 

of 

Foreign Affairs. 

NM66. 

To Monsieur Le Moyne, Agent and Consul-General of France 


in Egypt, in Alexandria. 


Mr. Agent and Consul-General, 


In the letter you did me the honor to send me on June 9 of this 

year, to ask me to solicit from the viceroy, in favor of M. Mariette, em- 

sent to the Louvre Museum, the authorization to carry out excavations in the vicinity of 
Sakkarali, you intended to insert that Mr. Mariette did not claim any- 

to challenge the viceroy of his property rights over all the monuments that are 

on Egyptian soil and that he undertook, moreover, in advance not to take anything away from this 
that he had already discovered or could still discover. 


This statement from you. Mr. Agent and Consul-General, was the re- 
implicit knowledge of the principle accepted in all countries with regard to 
the existence or discovery of ancient monuments, and I saw in them the proof that 
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YOU were moreover perfectly informed of the administrative provisions which, since 
more than fifteen years, govern the matter in Egypt. 


On my report, His Highness therefore did not hesitate to authorize research which 

were intended to benefit science, without infringing the rights of government. 

Mr. Mariette continued his work with the approval of the administration and in 

the conditions determined by the commitment you made on its behalf. What is it 

happened however? It is because objects of antiquity discovered by M. j “4 Iariette have 
been hijacked and transported to private homes in Cairo. It is notorious today, 

and the learned archaeologist himself declares that statuettes and pieces 

more important were stolen from him and publicly offered for sale. In the presence of 
these facts which sufficiently testify that Mr. Mariette does not have at his disposal the means 
fairly active surveillance, the viceroy, wishing to prevent hijackings and 

mutilation as prejudicial to the interests of science as to the strict application 
established regulations, comes, on the representations of the governor of Gyzéh, or- 
give: 


1 * "That all the portable antiques, discovered by Mr. Mariette, would be 
given by the latter to the administration officials and deposited in one of the rooms 
the Ministry of Public Instruction; 


2 ° That five officers would be stationed on the places explored by M. SlIariette, to 
monitor the work, prevent damage and observe the results of 
excavations. 


Please. Mr. Agent and Consul-General, to make known 
officially to Mr. Mariette these provisions which, although far from hampering his operations, 
in his eyes will only be proof of the price His Highness attaches to their success, 


and a new guarantee of the conservation of ancient monuments, the discovery of which 
green will be due to him. 


Please accept. Mr. Agent and Consul-General, the new assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


Signed: Stéphan-Bey. 
Identical copy: 


The Agent and Consul-General of France. 
Signed: A. LE MOYNE. 
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A 4 nce and Consulate-General Cairo, November 19, 1851, 


from France to Egypt. 


To Monsieur Auguste Mariette, on mission in Egypt. 


Sir, 


It results from a decision that the viceroy officially communicated to me: 

1 ** that he makes available to the French government the antiques which have 

taken out of the earth by you, in the plain of Saqqara and which are designated in 
the list of which you will find a copy attached; 2 ° that he forbids you to continue, 
the moment, new excavations or to engage in other clearing work, 

at the same time as it extends this prohibition to all operations of the same kind 
businesses in Egypt by other individuals; and 3 ° that he reserves to authorize 
later resuming your excavations and even facilitate your research, provided that 

the government of the Republic would kindly request it, without claiming 

ownership and exploration of objects that may be discovered. 


In bringing this decision to your attention, I believe to add that, without the re- 
push or admit it, I decided to refer it to the Minister of Business 

Strangers, since it seemed to me that nothing could fail to wait 

for a few weeks a response. It's you dii-e that I hope, until 

the arrival of this response, please, on your own 


tee, avoid hindering the 
progress of negotiations by the untimely resumption of work that, in your 
letter of the 8th of this month, you announced to me that you had suspended. 


Approve, etc. 


Signed: A. le Moyne. 
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List of antiques made available to the French government by the Egyptian government. 


Number of objects 

Designation 

Total: 513 

stone Lions, with the head of a man, broken. 

statue of a whole man, having a monstrous figure. 

stones bearing inscriptions and broken statuettes. 

group of three statues representing a boy and two girls. 
White stone sarcophagus, bearing inscriptions. 

little lion in yellow stone, without head. 

statue of a whole woman, in white stone. 

figures of men, birds and others, in bronze, of different 
sizes, column base, broken, in white stone, 

entire stele, in white stone, loaded with inscriptions, 
lion in earth. eye drops, iron, says the Arabic note, 
whole cobblestones, loaded with inscriptions, 

half hyena, in white stone, statuettes of men, seventeen whole and eight broken. 


| Nombre 

des Désignation 
| objets 
| 


— 


lions en pierre, & téte d’homme, brisés. 

| statue d’homme entiére, ayant une figure monstrueuse. 

| pierres portant des inscriptions et statuettes brisées. 

| groupe de trois statues représentant un gargon et deux filles. 

sarcophage en pierre blanche, portant des inscriptions. 

petit lion en pierre jaune, sans téte. 

statue de femme entiére, en pierre blanche. 

figures d’hommes, d’oiseaux et autres, en bronze, de différentes 
grandeurs. 

socle de colonne, brisé, en pierre blanche. 

stéle entiére, en pierre blanche, chargée d’inscriptions. 

lion en terre. 

flacons 4 collyre, en fer, dit la note arabe. 

pavés entiers, chargés d’inscriptions. 


moitié d’hyéne, en pierre blanche. 


statuettes d’hommes, dont dix-sept entiéres et huit brisées. 
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F. Sarcophagus of the Tomb of Apis. 
Dimensions given by Mr. Mariette. 


F. 


SARCOPHAGE DE LA TOMBE D’APIS. 


Dimensions données par Monsieur Mariette. 


Sarcophage. 
dimension section cubes 
Caisse. oe sacs pe } 5,382 4 ; 
pen 6A 8 my 20,722240 ,- cube du 
longueur. . . 3,85 sarcophage 
Le vide du Sarcophage a retrancher. 12,71 
Largeur .. . 1,46 } 
hauteur . . . 1,73 5 iit 8,006786 
longueur. . . 3,17 cube du sarcophage 
Couvercle. et de son couvercle 
20,982326 ° 
Largeur. . . 2,32 | 2.0736 p 
hauteur . . . 0,92 8.753360 
longueur. . . 3,85 : 
Angles abattus 4 retrancher. cube du 
Tis sont seulement des deux cétés sur la longueur. couvercle 
Grand cété . 0,486) cian 8,267876 
petit cété . . 0,260) ’ 
la moitié . . tact 0,2497426 
longueur .. 3,85 
pour les deux cOtés...........4.- 0,485485 
Le métre cube de cette pierre pése en maximum 2956 kg. 
Ainsi le sarcophage ..... 12,715450 ..... saat 
le couvercle...... 8267875 ..... 24439 8] 02025,6 ke. 


Signé : Linant-Bey. 


Sarcophagus. 

Checkout. Width . 

height. 

Length. 

The void of the Sarcophagus to be cut off. 


= 2.5258 1 
height. . . 1.73 J' 


length. . . 3.17 
Lid. 

Width . 

height. 

Length. 

cubes 

20.722240, @ cube of 
sarcophagus 
12.715450 ' 
8.006786 
8.753360 


cube of 
lid 


8,267876 ' 

sarcophagus cube 

and its cover 

20.982325 

3.85 

Fallen angles to be cut off. 

They are only on both sides lengthwise. 

Large side. 0.4851 ,,. ,,P. 

small side. . Q.260 / ' 

half . . @.@6aQ@5 | AAAAAA 

length. . 3.85 J ' 

for both sides @.485485 ' 

The cubic meter of this stone weighs a maximum of 2956 kg. 
Thus the sarcophagus 12.715450 AAAAA 'A \ fiooof A' t 
the cover 8,267875 24439,8 / AA 'AA' A AA! 


Signed: Linant-Bey. 
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INFORMATION 


ON THE SIXTY-FOUR APIS FOUND IN THE UNDERGROUND OF THE SERAPEUM. 


I believe that the excavations of the Memphis Serapeum led to the discovery of 
about seven thousand monuments. 


But all these Monuments are not related to the same object, that is to say to worship 

of the adored God in the Serapeum. Built in a necropolis older than him- 

even, the Serapeum contained in its enclosure old tombs that piety 

of the Egyptians had respected. Almost all its walls were, moreover, formed of 

stones borrowed from buildings already demolished. There was therefore, next to the monuments 
religious officials, other monuments which, without belonging directly to Serapis, 

were no Less to be collected and brought to the general inventory of excavations. 

Hence the high figure at which this inventory has reached; - but from there, at the same time, 
the need to make two parts, and not to admit in the particular catalog of the 

Serapis as objects which are specially peculiar to Serapis. 


In short, the clearing of the Serapeum did indeed result in the discovery 

green of the seven thousand monuments already mentioned. But the Serapis monograph 
can only count on about three thousand articles, a figure already very respectable if 
one thinks that there are few questions from antiquity that have ever happened to us 
under the escort of such a number of original documents. 


Now we see, I hope, where I'm going. The problem would, by the 

even poverty of materials, less chance of being solved, what perhaps would take 

I, as of today, the party to approach the solution. But precisely because of 

the multiplicity of information to be coordinated and implemented, the task becomes 
as delicate as it is difficult, and requires a whole book and 

research whose perseverance alone can ensure success. It is therefore not 

a treatise on Serapis that must be asked of the little writing of which I draw the first 
lines. If I am allowed one day to give a detailed account of the operations of which 
the Serapeum was the theater, I will try to show and define the Serapis that the 
classification and interpretation of the texts found in the temple of the god have 
revealed. We will then see what Serapis really was; we will see how Serapis is 
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a god of Egyptian origin, as old as Apis since he is after all only Apis 

dead; we will see how the Serapis of the Greeks is just another god amalgamated with 

Greek and Egyptian, and how the two deities Lived in Memphis in two 

Separate serapeum, in the presence of one another and without ever being confused. Of a 

on the other hand, Apis will be »studied from all the points of view which will make us aware of 
to be born this famous god. The place it occupies in Egyptian mythology, its 

points of contact with other deities of religions foreign to Egypt will be 

indicated. in short, the difficulties will all be addressed, if not overcome, and I hope that 
our three thousand monuments will help us to overthrow without return the most serious of 
obstacles which heretofore had stood in the way of the complete understanding of the character and 
attributes of the famous bull of Memphis and the mysterious deity of Sinope. 

But today, would not such discussions be premature, when, 

I dare say it, no one is yet sufficiently prepared to support them? Uselessness 

any attempt of this kind is obvious, and for my part I do not make any 

scruple to admit that, despite long hours already devoted to the study of texts 

so varied that the Serapeum has given us back, I do not yet see myself as a master 


ground. So I repeat that it is not a treatise on Serapis that we must seek 

in the next few pages. I want, on the contrary, putting aside 

taken all the big problems aside, showing only the small one of our wealth 

side which touches on the most current questions of Egyptology. I want to introduce 

the reader in the tomb of Apis, count the bulls that we may meet there. 

trer, register our new kings, calculate our new dates, and along the way, 

collect those observations that, in the present state of our studies, we believe 

most within our reach. This is simply what I would like to do, and there is a long way 

from this modest goal to the developments that the journey of the vast circle would require 
obscurities and complications of which Serapis is the center. 


These explanations completed, I will, without further preamble, go into the details 
that I ask permission to transmit, for information purposes, to persons 
sounds that these studies may be of interest. 


§1- 


If all the mummies of Apis that were once brought into the underground 
of the Serapeum had reached us intact, it is understandable that the chrono- 
logic of the bulls would not have offered any difficulties. But unfortunately it is 
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far from being so. Only four graves were 
found to be virgin, and I 

encountered in the rest of the tomb such a 
disorder that at first glance I despaired 
never recognize anything there. The Apis 
therefore did not fall into their ranks in 
some way. 

sort all alone. On the contrary, it was 
necessary to carefully collect the clues 
that time had respected, be inspired by 
the sight of places, recognize the 
fashions ‘in |i Tae 
various construction, query the Ye 
inscriptions that were still in place, 

bring together the monuments of the same 

style found on the ground, count the 

rooms and sarcophagi, and from all this reconstruct the tomb as it had 

existed at the time of its splendor. 


Yet it is precisely this work of reconstruction that has given us back the sixty 

four Apis whose existence has been proven so far. So we can see that I do not give 

not the classification of the Apis, as I have established it, as definitive and absolute; we see 
also that I do not give the number of Apis today known as that of 

mummies which, under the Egyptians, populated the tomb of the god, since on the one hand the 
classification of these animals is subject to various causes of error which must have had 

their influence, and that on the other hand it is possible that some of the Apis have 

totally disappeared, or else have totally escaped me. 


Anyway, so I did not find, in the work of arrangement of the Apis 

and monuments that belong to them, the facilities that we would have had if the 

tomb would have offered us each mummy in its place, and that's what I wanted to do 

know, so that we do not think that the classification of Apis is the product of observing it. 
material vation of the mummies in the order in which they appear, and 

do not be surprised either if, in spite of myself, I leave a few 


obscure points on which each one perhaps expects quite naturally to see 
the light. 


But as one could, falling into the opposite 
excess, argue about mutilation 

of our materials to attack the solidity of 
the building, and pretend that nothing could Fig 2 
get out of the real mess in which the grave ace 
was found, I want to explain - 

in the first place what the tomb was before 
religious vengeance took place there 
introduced devastation, - secondly what it 
was when, on November 12, 1851, 

I entered it for the first time. By this 
comparison, we will have, I think, the 
measure 

exact degree of confidence that we can place 
in our results. 


We know that the Serapeum is located, not in 
Memphis, but in the necropolis of 

Memphis, and that this temple was built 
entirely for the tomb of Apis. The Serapeum 
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is therefore, according to the definition of Plutarch and Saint Clement of Alexandria, only 

the sepulchral monument of Apis, or rather the Serapeum e 

is the temple of the dead Apis, which he 

must therefore be distinguished from the Living temple of Apis that Herodotus described and that 
Psammitiehus embellishes with Colossi of Osiris. Apis therefore had, strictly speaking, 

two temples, one where he lived under the name Apis during his lifetime, the other where he 
rested after his death under the name Osorapis. 


Like all Egyptian tombs above the Delta, the tomb of Apis is 

dug out of living rock. Under Amenophis III, whose reign was the first to die 

Apis that I know, this tomb is not yet a common underground which gives 

asylum to a number of dead bulls. It 1s composed quite simply, at the 

surface of the ground, an aedicule decorated with bas-reliefs, on the model of the one 
feel the attached figure, and, under this aedicule, of a square room, with a flat ceiling, 
which we arrive by naked 

sloping path caught in 

the rock ; the door looks 

the rising sun. The tau- 

Memphis reau came 

to die, we brought it to 

Will be penm, we introduced it 

in a wooden coffin 

cut on the model of the one 

which must have contained the 0- 

siris of which Plutarch rap- 

carry the myth, then the 

main characters 


the city placed near the coffin a few statuettes decorated with their titles and 
their name, and the tomb, thus organized, was forever closed to the eyes of 

men. Such was the method used under Amenophis III for the burial of Apis, 

and this mode was used by the successors of this pharaoh until the year 30 of 
Ramses II, when another system prevailed. 


After Tan 30 of Ramses II, was started in fact a large underground formed 
of a gallery of a hundred meters in Length, on each side of which have 


been successively pierced from Apis to Apis fourteen rather crude chambers; it is 


the beginning of this underground that represents our figure 2 (p. 118). When the Apis 
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reigning died, the enBevelUsement was practiced according to the ancient method, 
say that the mummy rested in a coffin whose cover was carved into the shape 


crescent, and that the floor of the cellar 


Fig. 2. 


sepuLlchral was strewn with statuettes re- 

presenting the characters who had 

been admitted to the honor of seeing their image 

adorn the tomb of the god. But here the wall 

intended to close the burial could not 

no longer being, as under Amenophis III, 

built on the obverse of the sloping path which 

lead outside. He was brought up to the con- 

milk in front of the chamber and on the alignment of the gallery walls, so 


that is to say 


that the visitor who came to the underground to give his homework to the sacred mummy 


could only suppose her behind the wall that hid her from sight. So there is a 
some difference between the burial system used from the second half 


of the reign of Ramses II, and the system which was in force until this same time. 


But this difference, entirely in the somewhat material primer of the grave, 
was not the only one. Formerly had effect, when a character, or members of his 


family, wanted to consecrate with a stele the memory of a pious visit made to the 


Serapeum, the stele was placed, outside the tomb, in one of the walls of the 
chapel that kings used to build, on the surface of the ground, and even above 


of the vault where the mummy of the dead bull during their reign was kept; see more 


high tig. 1. But at the time when we are, the stelae penetrated into 


underground, and I am not afraid to say that they have entered it by the hundreds. 
Let it not be believed, however, that a single one of them has ever been deposited in 


the sepulchral chamber proper. I don't know what difference there is, 


for religious purposes, between a statuette and a stele, both covered with the same 


names; but what is certain is that, while the statuettes were received 

in the vault and even in the interior of the sacred mummy itself, the stelae 
were literally relegated to the door. The stelae have so well, as I come 

to say it, entered the underground; however, they were never part of this 


that one could call the funerary furniture of an Apis. They were embedded, either in 
the wall which closed the chamber, either in the parts immediately adjacent to the rock, 
as can be seen by the attached small view {fig. 3), and it is in this state that they 


were preserved as a testimony of the piety of the worshipers of Apis and of the 
veneration which this god had inspired in his contemporaries. 


This second part of the tomb of Apis, started after the year 30 of Rarasés H, 
served until the year 20 of Psammitichus I. "A. 

had link; four whole rooms saw their ceilings collapse, and the underground 
rain, dug elsewhere in 


a very crumbly rock, was 

abandoned. Maybe not 

it is not forbidden to make a 

reconciliation between the rear 

vee of the Greeks to whom we 

know that Psammitichus 

opened the doors until then 

closed from Egypt, and the splendor with which everything is dressed 
suddenly the new gallery inaugurated in the year 53 of the reign 

of this prince. Effectively, 


Fig. 8. 
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until then the burial chambers had only been poorly cared for, and it is such 

chamber, sounds Kamsés II, which does not do much honor to the fervor of this king for 
the bull which personifies Osiris. But, in the new tomb, the aspect changes as 
completely. The rooms are now up to twenty-five and thirty feet thick; 

the ceilings, carved into a vault, are clad in white stones paired with art; 

the walls themselves have this expensive ornament of slabs taken from the quarries of the 
Arabian chain from which the most beautiful of the Pyramids were taken. As for the sarco- 
phages, they are monoliths of the finest granite before the size of which we 

remains genuinely astonished. They are from twelve to fourteen feet high, from fifteen to 
sixteen feet Long, and the smallest of them weighs no less than sixty-five 


thousand kilograms. In short, this part of the tomb is by far the most beautiful, the 

most ornate, the one that most testifies to the favor enjoyed by Apis, from the reign 

so flourishing of Psammitichus. Now have the Greeks been there? Had 

they already, upon their arrival in Egypt, recognized the resemblance that exists between their 
Bacchus (we know the Bacchus with the head of a bull of Argos}, and Apis dead, which is 

that Osiris? Did they notice that on Apis's forehead shone a triangle which, for 
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Greek eyes, must very quickly have been the initial delta of the proper name AtovOoo ;? Then, 
quick as always to satisfy their national self-esteem by all means, 

had they immediately seen that, by some bizarre coincidence, the word Osor-Api 

means in Egyptian 4? A 'A death, but in Greek 20P [oc] Ani [80 <;], means Letomheau 
dJApis? In a word, the ancestors of Ptolemy Soter, guessing or preparing the Serapis 

of Alexandria, are they not the very ones whose influence is felt at the entrance 

of the new and magnificent tomb of Osorapis? As for me, I would not affirm it, 

but I wouldn't dare deny it absolutely either. Anyway, 

the aspect of the underground passages in which we now find ourselves is quite different. 
rent from that of the older vaults that we have seen so far. But the principle 

is still the same. The Apis once in its wooden coffin and the coffin in 

its granite envelope, the room was, as before, irrevocably closed. 

The stelae came in their turn, which covered, in the gallery, the parts of the wall 

and the rock closest to the mummy, and all was said until the new Apis which 

was to come and live in the next room. Ultimately, apart from greater care 

of the dignity of the god, the Egyptians therefore, from Amenophis to the Last 

Apis, persisted in their mode of burial, and nothing indicates that, during all 

this period which embraces seventeen or eighteen centuries, the cult of Osorapis, even 
under the Ptolemies, has undergone the slightest modification. - To be honest though, 

I must add that, starting from Nectanebo I "(the old Amyrtée), certain circums- 

tances would lead one to suspect that, perhaps, there has been a change, if not in 

the worship of the god, at least in the habits of the tomb. Until then, in fact, it 
appears that, according to the indication of Pausanias, the tomb was only opened 

during the seventy days following death, so that not one of our 

stelae prior to the reign of the prince I have just named does not bear a date which 

not that of one of the seventy days in question. But with the advent of 

the XXX * dynasty, things seem to have changed. Already Cambyse, too far away 

in the tomb founded by Psammitichus, had to be content, for the dead Apis 

probably a little before the Ethiopian expedition, from the vestibule located after the door 
entrance to the tomb, and Darius P ', also embarrassed for the Apis who died in the year 4 of his 
reign, had been obliged, in the year 34, to lengthen the gallery and to pierce new 
bedrooms. However, the expansions were not yet sufficient, and it is 

death of the Apis of Nectanebo P ‘that another gallery was started which, making a 
detour, was going to join the first at its end. However, from that time on, the 
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stelae were no longer admitted into the interior of the tomb. The entry of the new 

gallery, the exterior doors and the walls of the various paths leading to 

these doors were reserved for them; but not one of them could go, as under 

In the old regime, place yourself near the bull of which it was intended to recall the 
memory. Is this a modification in the worship of Apis? Is it a simple measure 

of police required by the vast extension which the underground passages took? We will decide. 


So, ultimately, what are the parts that make up the monument 

famous devoted to the burial of the Apis, and I hope that the details in which 

I just entered must have convinced the reader that if this monument had happened to us 
intact, we would only have to register the Apis in the order of their cells 


to immediately and without difficulty possess the chi-onological order. 


Unfortunately we already know that it is not in these conditions that the grave 

introduced herself. Ravaged at the time when hieroglyphics were still being read, since the 
name of Apis 1 * 3 A A> A AA * sometimes hammered, she was further devastated by these 

same Arabs who, under Caliph Madmoun, forced the Pyramids and all violated 

the tombs. The mummies, more and more mistreated, were then for the most part 

wiped out; many stelae were thrown to the ground, and stones were 

piled up, as a sign of contempt, on these beautiful sarcophagi in which the bull 

so revered of Memphis seemed destined to rest for eternity. So I was right 

to say that by entering the tomb for the first time, on November 12, 1851, 

I encountered such a disorder that at first glance I despaired of ever obtaining anything from it. 
But now that we know better how the tomb was originally dis- 

asked, we see that by gathering all the clues, by carefully collecting the information 
provided by the objects left in their ancient place, we can still hope 

reconstitute the series of Apis. Besides, the tomb was not so 


t upset 

that, for example, all the stelae were torn down and that the monuments of a 

underground were transported to another. So there is already, depending on where 

they have been found, four or five great categories to be established between our objects. 
Thus those who were buried in the rubble of the votive chapels of the 

17th Dynasty and the beginning of the 19th century, are certainly neither anterior 
laughing at Amenophis m, nor after the year 3@ of Ramses II; likewise, those who 

were collected in the undergrounds completed in the year 20 of Psammitichus cannot 

to be placed only between the XIX * "dynasty and the XXVI “ As for the Large underground passages, 
the 

only two places where it was allowed to embed stelae already establish between 
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these two main subdivisions which force us to arrange the ones since 
Psammitichus to Nectanebo, and the others from Nectanebo to the last 
Ptolemies. In the presence of data of any kind that may result from circum- 
stanzas in which these monuments were discovered, the classification is not 
therefore not as difficult as one might think, and we must now realize 

if, on the one hand, our materials arrive in a regrettable state of 
dilapidation, it is not impossible on the other hand to form an edifice whose 
friends of antiquity will still be able to admire the grandeur. 


That's why, all things considered, I decide to give the nomenclature, too 

abbreviated as possible, of the sixty-four Apis which will follow, the only ones, - no 
not that existed, since the cult of Apis was standing under the Fifth Dynasty and 

the old Apis of that time must also have had their Serapeum which is not at all 

ours, - but the only ones that I have managed to find of all those who, since 
foundation of the tomb under Amenophis m until its destruction under Theodosius, are 
successively came to rest in the underground passages of our temple. 


I end this paragraph with a final word. I said earlier that, on 

seven thousand numbers which formed the general inventory of the Serapeum excavations, 
Serapis entered for a total of about three thousand objects. But when we know that 

the main and most numerous of these objects come from this same tomb 

Apis whose description I have just given, we will have a sufficiently exact idea 

of the essential character which distinguishes the collection assembled at the Louvre. This 
collection 

is not what, by putting the hand to work in the middle of the sands still 

virgins of the temple, I thought I would see her myself. Until then, in fact, Serapis was 
regarded as a god rather Greek than Egyptian. Origen calls him the defector of 

Sinope, and when we see him approaching, under Ptolemy Soter, in Alexandria, settling there 


in one of the most beautiful temples that have been built in Egypt, and from there take 
its rise to somehow sweep over all parts of the known world, 

one can well forget the Egyptian origin of the god and expect to meet in the 

raines of one of its temples other than hieroglyphic stelae of Sesostris 

and Psammitichus, next to a dead ox. On the other hand, even when leaving the Lane 

of the classical tradition, too quick perhaps to recognize in the cosmo-god 

polite of Alexandria one of his own creations, and by questioning the papyri 

which, once found in Memphis, are naive witnesses to the state of worship at the time 
where they were written, it is also recognized that they are not memories of a 
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a pharaonic order of things that must be asked of these ruins or a chapel 

d'Astarté stood next to a chapel of Anubis, and where the sick came to seek 

dear in dreams the remedy for the ills from which they suffered. In this sense, nature 

of the collection on display at the Louvre therefore needed to be explained. The monuments 
Greek elements which should, as everything predicted, have formed the basis 

main, are on the contrary as rare as the monuments of ancient pharaoh 

there are many, and far from finding a collection of documents specific to the 

Serapis that we know best because it is the one with which our studies 

first have familiarized us the most, we only see a series of objects of a 

purely funerary character, of a purely Egyptian style, in the middle of which 

a single writing and a single language will appear, that of hieroglyphics, at the same 
time for only one god and only one cult, that of the dead Apis. Such is, in summary, 

the Serapéum collection as we did the work carried out during 

four years in the midst of the ruins of this temple. - Now of this character if 

Does it follow that the papynias have deceived us, and that by describing to us everything 
the vast array of officials, merchants, soldiers, recluses and 

recLuses that we see agitating in the enclosure of the Serapeum of Memphis, they have 
alludes to a god other than the mixed Serapis whose main temple was at 

Alexandria? I do not think so. I have already said that there were in Memphis, under the 
Lagides, two Serapis and two Serapeum, and this is where the solution of the difficulty lies. 
Indeed, the famous avenue of sphinxes of Strabo is only a road which, at each 

extremity, had a Serapeum. On one side were the icaoTocoptov, and TAnubidium, and 

the temple of Astarte, and that of Aesculapius, in a word the Greek Serapeum; this one has 
been searched only at the surface. But on the other side was the tomb of Apis, that is 

say the Egyptian Serapeum; but this Serapeum has been excavated in all its parts, and 

as it has been proven not only that, throughout his life, the ancient god 

of the Egyptians had maintained its nationality, but still that the Greek Language 

had been positively banned from the enclosure, we can immediately see why our collection 
tion seems in contradiction with what we believe to have of Serapis, and why, 

ultimately, it is especially rich in funerary monuments where the Egyptian style and 

ideas . Egyptians dominate to the point that one would look in vain, in the thousand 
proscynemas from the tomb of Apis, a single Greek letter. The papyri do not have us 
therefore not lost in their wake; only they tell us about a temple from which the monuments 
The things we have do not come: that is the whole question. 
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To sum up, the explanations I have just given have already resulted in 
show us : 


1 "* That the Serapeum is only the mausoleum of Apis, and thus the main god of 
Serapeum, that is to say Serapis, is only dead Apis; 


2 "* That there were at Memphis two Serapeum, one founded by Amenophis III, and in 

which the worship of the god of the ancient Pharaohs was preserved intact until under the 
Roman emperors; the other inaugurated shortly after the advent of the dynasty 

Greek in Memphis and where the Serapis of Alexandria, the result of a bifurcation operated 
under Soter I", was more especially adored; 


3 A That the excavation of the threshold of these two temples which has been explored has produced 
seven thousand monuments, among which the monograph of Serapis cannot claim 
that the three thousand objects which, by their origin, are relative to this god; 


4 '' That these three thousand objects almost all come from Apis's own tomb. 
said, and that thus the Louvre collection has a funerary and Egyptian character, 
quite different from what an entire output collection would seem to have to take 
ruins of a temple of Serapiis; 


5 ° Finally, that this tomb was violated and sacked, but that however the divisions 
main features of the monument and the nature of the objects collected there 

to reconstruct more or Less the old inventory, and to observe in a more 

or less certain the existence of a minimum of sixty-four Apis. 


The reader is now, I believe, more disposed to accept the chro- 
nological of these divine animals. I'm getting there without further delay. 


§2. 

XVIII- DYNASTY. - FIVE APIS. 

Apis I * '(1), died under Amenophis III. 

Apis II (2), died under Amentouonkh. 

Apis III (3), died under Horus. 

Apis IV (4), died under Horus. 

Apis V (5), died under Rathothis. 

Apis I ". The time of the death of the first of the Apis of the XVIIIth dynasty is known. 


statute by the inscriptions of the chapel raised above the funeral vault. We 
sees Amenophis III there, accompanied by his son SouTeN Si SdM 


SSNS LS 


TeTMeS \ le royal fils, Le sam, Toiitmés, offering incense to the bull of 
Memphis, next to which we read the caption: 


1. For the example of M. H. Bruosch (Gravim. Demotic), I use the very good mode of transcription. 


10 


nide? 4 SS wf = 8 
j ‘ AO <—_ rc yo Rem a 
T'sT HaPi A°NKH HeSIRI NeVPe TooM ........ w A°Pew Taw 

Disconrs d’Apis le vivant Osiris, seigneur du ciel; il est Toum ses cornes (étant) sur lui; il donne 


i ae 
Xo TA — 
ANKH 'T’A SeNV cN KHeWTex  ‘I’eTeN 
la vie saine et forte ata face pour toujours. 
Une autre légende avait été gravée sur le pourtour intérieur de la frise. Le temps 


lavait partout rendue méconnaissable. Je n’ai pu en tirer que la fin d’une inscription 


dédicatoire ainsi concue : 


YG, esi ONE, fof rl 
ULE wanes nnn SA eet . << 


MeN RaiNex (eRNe) H&H T’eTeN 
ghd 4% (que) subsiste ton nom dans I’éternité & toujours. 


proposed by M. de Rouoé CInscr. d'AhmésJ. 
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illol% .f XSA'TSKtA 
T'aT HaPi A 4 NKH HeSIRI NeVPe TouM w A “4 Pew T & w 
Disciples of Apis the living Osiris, lord of the sky; he is Toum his horns (being) upon him; he gives 


GNKH T'A SeNV cN KHeWTe.K T'eTeN 
healthy and strong life before you forever. 


Another legend had been engraved on the inner rim of the frieze. Time 
everywhere had made her unrecognizable. I could only get the end of an inscription 
dedicatory thus conceived: 


MeN RaNcK CeRNe) HdH T'eTeN 


(may) your name remain in Eternity forever. 


I do not stop the reader's attention on this short sentence, which contains a wish, 
that to compare this passage from the treatise of Plutarch “4: "Others claim 

That Maneros is not a man's name, but a kind of formula used in 

At feasts and in feasts, by which we wished that these entertainments were 

"happy; because this is what the Manéros expresses. . . . " This word is probably 
bilingual. Plutarch transcribed by MaNsPcoc the MeNRaNeK Cor MeNRaNou at the 

3 * pers.) Of registrations. This formula, in the form MeN eRNe HdH, is so ordinary 
on all the monuments, that it could be used as a refrain of the song 

cited both by Herodotus, Pausanias and Plutarch 4. 


As for the underground vault, I no longer met the name of Amenophis there, but 
only that of his son Toutmes; this one probably died, like Scha-em- 

Djom, before his father, since Amenophis III had two other of his 

son, Amentouonkh and Homs, who certainly reigned to the exclusion of their brother. 


Apis II. I found in the tomb of this Apis the four beautiful canopes which are 
at the Louvre *, and some charms, one of which bore in this form (fig. 4, p. 126) 


1. That is, a Horned Toum, a form of Toum with horns. The genius of hieroglyphic writing 

lends this title of Apis a curious double meaning to study. The word 4 is not only in 

effect the name of the god Toum; it is also used to express ideas obscure, hide, deny, etc. To the 
eyes of the Egyptians, this title of Apis could therefore have two meanings, and the sentence should 
thus be translated 

twice in this way: Apis, hiding his confias and his head, becomes Toum having horns on him. 

2. From Iside and Osiride, XVIIL 

3. Herod. CII, 79) and Pausan. CIX, 29). Cf. Bruobch (Die Adonisklage und dos Linoslied), where the 
scholar 

The author compares the word Maneros to another formula repeated at the end of each stanza of a hymn 


to Osiris. 


4. §. 1151, 1152, 1153, 1154. 
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the first name cartridge of King Amentouonkh. I also collected some fragments there 

from the coffin. It was made of wood, and its sides were cut in the form of rectangular panels. 
Fig. 4. angular. This very particular ornament, of which no Apis coffin, since 

Amentouonkh until the Last Ptolemies, was not exempt, presented himself 

with so much persistence that its use seems to me to have been compulsory. 

Perhaps the coffin of x 4 pis had to be built on the traditional form. 

nelle of the chest in which Osiris was locked. 


Apis III. The third Apis of the XVIII * dynasty died under the king 

JLT Horus. He was buried in a tomb dug exactly on the plan of the 

11i previous two. Only paintings on stucco adorned the walls. 

These paintings represent Apis standing. In front of his image, several 

repeated times, is a table of offerings. Behind him walk the four geniuses of 

dead, sometimes followed by Nephthys and Anubis, sometimes by Isis and Tap-herou. The 
legends which accompany these representations are nothing but the names and 

ordinary titles of the various deities which have just been named. The name of the 
king was found among the rubble of the upper chapel. 


Apis is everywhere here clothed in his sacred marks. Elien 4 in account Twenty-nine 
Cperhaps twenty-eight, the number of years Osiris lived, and the average 

of a Lunar month). "This young ox," said Herodotus, "knows himself by certain marks. 
»His hair is black; he has a white triangular mark on his forehead, 

»Back the face of an eagle and on the tongue that of a pump, and the hairs of its tail 
"Are double." Plutarch 4 adds: "Apis has several features of resemblance to 

»The shape of the moon by the mixture of the Light and dark marks it has on the 
"body." - "His distinctive mark," Pliny * said again, "is a white spot, in 

»Crescent shape on the right side; under the tongue is a knot they name 

"Scarab." Other authors, among whom are Strabo 4, Ammien Mar- 

cellin 4, Solin 4 and Porphyre “ also indicate the existence of these spots, of which this 
last made footprints of the sun and the moon. - These descriptions, reconciled 

of the many figures of Apis that we have, are accurate on the whole. 


1. From Animal., XI, 10. 

2. III, 28. 

3. From the. and Oéir., XXXVII. 
4. VIII, 46. 

55; Lbs eXVEL, es Ty 14. 

6. Lib. XXII, p. 245. 

7. In Pdi / hiétore, c. xxxn. 


8. Apud Eus. Pr. Evang.f III, 13. 
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and prove to us that the Greeks were not badly informed, as regards the 

signs by which it seemed to the Egyptians that Apis betrayed his celestial origin. 

It is even necessary to believe that several of these signs, formerly known to the Greeks, derogate 
from 

will forever be ours, despite our new resources, because they hold 

to the very nature of the animal, and that the Egyptian artist, however expert he was, did not 
never had the idea of returning them. - I think, for my part, that we could 

to identify the brands that Apis could recognize, in three species: - those that 


are distinguished by the color of the dress; - those formed by the ears; - 
those which, like the escarbot under the tongue, were due to certain physical qualities. 
The former will be recognized on the attached reproduction (fig. 5) of the Apis of Horus. 
He has the white triangle on his forehead; on the chest appears “> & - A @ 


one of the two horns of the Lunar crescent; another believe 

health is emerging on the side, and finally the hair of the tail 

are double, i.e. they are alternately white 

or black. The seconds that the paintings give us 

never, are found on the bronze Apis. As we 

seen here (fig. 6), the Apis still has the triangle on the forehead; Apisd marks after the color of 
the dress. 

on the back is spread the cover which serves as an ornament; but on one side stands out 

a vulture with outstretched wings, and on the other a winged scarab, symbol of the resurrection. 
rection. This is not what I claim 4 ig at all. 6. 

that in the past the Apis never focused on 

back the regular and exact drawing either of a vulture, 

or a beetle. It is probable that the Egyp- 

from ancient times attached to the ears the 

happy or harmful properties that the Arabs 

attribute to them today, and that, just as 


they see on the chest or thigh of their” ,,. %,,, .. “Jj, ,,,%,,31,, -p.,. 


horses certain combinations of ears which seem to them to form a lance, a tent, 

or any other material object, so the Egyptians of the Pharaohs had to distinguish 
war on the back of Apis the contours of an eagle or a scarab. The scarab, the vau- 
tower and all those of the other brands which insisted on the presence and 
relative ears therefore did not really exist. Priests initiated into the mysteries 
d'Apis undoubtedly knew them alone and knew 

have to see there the required symbols of 

the divine animal, much as astronomers recognize, in some dis- 
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we would position stars, the lineaments of a dragon, a lyre or a bear. As for 
the third species of marks, we can imagine, by the definition alone which has been given, 
that I can't say anything about it. 


The care that the Egyptians took to distinguish, on the representations of Apis, 

the external symbols of the animal, is even more sensitive in the presence of tables 
offerings with which each of the walls of our Horus room is adorned. Herodotus “ 

has already noted a remarkable point, namely that the worlds oxen were reserved 

to Apis, and so that animals of his own kind were sacrificed to this god. This usage 
religious is confirmed by the paintings of Horus. On the tables, in fact, are represented 
felt in kind the victuals with which they were loaded, in the midst of geese and 

oxen members which formed the essential part of these funeral offerings. But 

as we can see that the priests paid attention to indicate on the figures of the bull 

divine the characteristic signs of the divinity, as much they insisted that the ox, 

whose members are displayed on the altar, was marked with its own colors. 

Here we no longer have either a triangle or a double crescent. Of the four species of calves 
consecrated to the gods, the i HeT, white, the in KeM, black and the A “4 TeSCHeR, 

red, and the j A“ 'V, spotted 4 these appear, contrary to the opinion of Héro- 

dote, to have been reserved for the altars of Apis, as shown by the irregular spots 
intentionally cast on the victim's head and thighs. Another 

remark to be made, it is that Herodotus “ was also mistaken on the use that after the 
sacrifices were made of the heads of oxen slain in Apis. The presence of this head, 
everywhere where the bas-reliefs of the Serapeum have given us a table of offerings, proves 


on the contrary that, far from burdening it with imprecations, in the manner of the Hebrews', the 
Egyptians kept it and made it the main trophy of their sacrifices 

bloody. The offerings of flowers and fruits are so rare that it is difficult not to 

not to think that Apis shared the preferences of the Lord, to whom the firstborn 

from Abel's flock were more pleasant than the fruit from Cain's orchard. 


Moreover, the room which provides us with these observations had formerly been 
upset with so much persistence, that I found absolutely nothing but a cover 

of canopic with human head. But chance reserved us, even next to this 

room, an important discovery to which I arrive with the second Apis that the 
reign of Horus saw death. 


1. II, 38. 
Ze TL, 39% 


3. Voy., On the scapegoat, LevU., XVI. 
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Apis IV. It is obvious that when, at the bottom of a vault entirely dug out of 
rock, we meet a wall, this wall can only be a partition raised between the 
room that we already know and another adjoining room. 


But as we have just seen that Horus’ room had been plastered with 

stucco, it is understandable that, as long as this stucco remained intact, it was not possible to 
know whether the four 

walls were the rock itself, or if, at a point on one of them, the 

stones of a wall did not hide behind this same stucco. 


It was therefore essential, while exploring the chamber, to probe it carefully. 

all parts, which the first excavators had not done. Effective- 

ment, after having successively noted the presence of rock on the east, south and 

west, I noticed that on the north side I no Longer had, under the stucco, the natural rock, 
but a partition built in stones from Mokattam. 


A second chamber therefore existed next to that of Horus, and after 
having unsealed one of the stones of the front door, I was not long myself 
to get in there. 


It was a subterranean much smaller than the painted room I had just come from 
to leave. In the center stood a white stone construction, which contained a 
rectangular coffin, without painting, and onie on each side of elongated panels 
in the middle of which appeared several times the Legend: 


ii MM GALLI PAT FTSi 
HaPI HeSIRI NeTeR AH WeNT GMeNT NeV (T) A 4 NKH T'eTeN 


Apis Osiris, great god, who resides in TAmenti, the lord living forever. 


Four Large canopic tubes “4 had been placed, in groups of two, to the right and to the 
left of this construction. The whole rested on a layer of pure sand. 


This time I therefore no longer had to deal with the devastated rooms of Amenophis, 

of Amentouonkh and Horus, and although all the ensemble that I had before my eyes 

did not accuse a great luxury of funeral, I should however have no doubts 

on the origin of the burial, which was indeed that of an Apis, in the same state in which 


had left it, three thousand six hundred years ago, the 
s workers in charge of the ar- 
material storage of this tomb. 


Here I ask to immediately pose the terms of the problem from which this discovery 
green and that of some other equally inviolate rooms will allow us 
the following to perhaps find the solution. How was Apis buried? 


1. They are in the Louvre and bear the numbers S. 1160, 1161, 1162 and 1163. 


17 
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There is no one who does not know that the embalming procedures in use at 

the Egyptians had acquired a remarkable degree of perfection, and that often, 

by these processes, we have succeeded in preserving the appearance of life in corpses, 
point that the hair and the hair of the dead are found with their ancient color, 

and that, sometimes even, the flesh of certain fatty parts has proved that after 

many centuries they had not yet completely lost their 

elasticity. 


Applied to the Apis, these same procedures should therefore have had as their 

result of making the mummy of an Apis a real bull, swaddled in 

strips. Perhaps, for added strength, the animal could be kneeling at the 

way of the sphinxes; but under the strips must have been the skin, still 

green in its hairs; more or less dry flesh under the skin; under the flesh 

the bones still intact, and in the interior of the corpse, the aromatics and the bitumen 
fragrant mixed with amulets and figurines that we are used to meeting there. 


Here is the theory or rather the embalming of Apis such that one can, in advance, 
figure it out. But was it such an Apis that the virgin coffin of 
our new Horus room? Not at all. 


When, in fact, I lifted the lid, I thought the tomb was empty. But in 
paying a little more attention, I soon distinguished, at the bottom of the coffin, a head 
of a bull, and under this head a blackish mass which served as a support. 


I examined the head first. It did not adhere to anything and had been placed on the mass. 
The skin was completely gone, and all my efforts to find the traces 
strips were unnecessary. 


I then examined the support. It was oval in shape, fairly regular, and measured 
about one yard long, thirty centimeters wide, and about the same 

thick. As to its nature, I recognized that it was formed of a confused cluster of 
bitumen and large broken bones of beef, all piled up haphazardly under a 

muslin wrap. 


Such was the inviolate Apis of Horus. Not an amulet, not a statuette was found. 
The burial, as I said, was as poor as it gets, and at the same time 

moved away, even further than I would have suspected, from the way of burying 
ment so generally adopted throughout Egypt. 


I won't say more here. The problem is now, I hope, very clear- 
ment posed. I will have the opportunity to come back to it. 
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The second chamber of Horus is represented in the Louvre by the four canopic tubes 

that I collected there. It seems that the Apis died suddenly, because only three of them 
these canopes had their cover. We have placed, on the fourth canope without 

head, the single cover found in the painted chamber. We can see by this that the 

dens Apis of our adjoining rooms are so much the same time as the four 

human heads, all four of the same artist's chisel, cannot be distinguished 

not between them. 


Apis V. The room where the new Apis was deposited in the presence of which we 
we find is still one of those which have been carved out of the uniform pattern of 
the first series of hypogeums of Serapéom. 


While we were working there, I discovered three stelae * which, at first glance, gave me 
seemed to give, in an indisputable manner, the date of the Fig- 'm 
and the name of the king who ordered it to be pierced. 


On one of these stelae * was engraved a proscynem, at the head of which 
a king, named by his cartouche thus iigured (fig. 7), is introduced by 
the god Horus in the presence of Osiris. 


Now we can imagine that in the midst of the inevitable disorder of the excavations, and 
having in my hands only a monument that I did not have time 

to get rid of the hardened sand with which it was covered, I was able to assimilate 
this cartouche to that of the famous king whom we know under the name of Akkenaten, 


and to see there with all the more ease the proper name that, by an exception 

of which the cartouche of the queen wife of Akheiiaten gave other examples 4, 

the word [] “4 could have been reversed, and, alone of the whole group, written in 
this form in the retrograde system. 


The Apis was therefore classified as belonging to Akhenaten, and the stele, of 
for its part, was sent to Paris as coming from the reign of the same king. 


Now we will understand, with a few explanations, how a more mature 
examination of the stone forces us to abandon this identity 


fication, and how, at 
place of Akhenaten, the king whom Horua presents to Oairis is a new monarch whose 


1. s. 1168, 1169, 1170. 
2. S. 1168. It is exhibited in one of the cupboards of the Historical Room. The other ileui are at 
their 


chronological order in the Apis room. 


3. Lepsivb, Dmkm., Abth. III, Bl. 91, 93, 97, etc. 
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The arrival, far from being used to unravel the chronology of the end of the XVIIP dynasty, 
on the contrary, serves to make it even more obscure. 


We know indeed that the end of the XVIIP dynasty, as given to us by the table 

of Abydos, is filled by the reign of three kings whose monuments of an incon- 

testable authenticity establish parentage. These three kings are Toutmes IV, Am- 

nophisIII his son \ and Horus, son of the previous one It is as literally as possible, 

the following of the kings of Manetho who, in the lists of the African, of Eusebius, of Josephus, 
and even in those of Syncelle and Théophile, offers in turn, as corresponding kings 

laying in this series from the Abydos table, To6@ Ci (1) atc, "Afiévco 4 tc and '" Upoc. 


But a closer study of the monuments of this period has revealed a fact 

which we were far from expecting: it is that between Amenophis and Homs intervene 

at least three reigns. While, in fact, at Soleb, our king Akhenaten represented himself 
sent his homage to Amenophis III *, who consequently preceded him on 

the throne, we find in the materials of the pylon of Karnac, raised by Horus, 

stones older than this same pylon and bearing the Akhenaten cartridge 4. 

Akhenaten is therefore posterior to Amenophis III, and anterior to Horus. Even observe 
vation for another king named Amentouonkh. According to the inscription of the Lions of mount 
Barkal 4, Amentouonkh is son of Amenophis III; he could not therefore reign before him. 
But at Karnac bas-reliefs have proved that on at least one occasion 'King Horus 

had his cartridge engraved in overload on that of his brother Amentouonkh. 

The Latter therefore, Like Akhenaten, succeeded Amenophis HI, but preceded Horus. 

Finally a third king, the one Champollion called Skhdi, and to whom M. de Rougé 

gave his real name of Ai, comes to rank next to the first two, since his 

cartridges were found among the materials of the great pylon of Karnac® (which 

place it before Horus), and that the presence of the proper name of Ammon *, not hammered 


1. Denkm., III, 78, 80. £ 1-kab. Wilkinson, Mat, yesterday., Pi. ix, 13. Koseluni, Mon, etor ,, \, 
236. 


2. On a fragment of Thibes (Denkm ,, III, 119), Bonis makes a dedication to Toutmes III, whom he 
calls 

the father of the father of the father of his father. Cf. Champollion, Letters to the Duke of Blacas, 
I, 49. 


3. Denkm., III, 110. 

4. It is to the genius of Amenophis III, under his name of Rornéb-ma (first name of the king), that 
Akhenaten addresses 

his tributes. Amenophis III had already carved, in the same temple, representations quite 

made similar in style and composition. CConf. Denkm., III, 110, and 84 c, 85 a.) 

5. N. L'Héte, LeUres, p. 93. Prisse, Mm, eg ,, XL, 3. Tran ”, of the E, S. of 1U., 1847, vol. I. Cf. 
Bibch, 

We have a reviarkable object ... p. 11. 

6. Lepsius, Au9w ,, Taf. XIII. de Rouoé, Bévue archeol., t. IV, p. 120. Leemans, id., P. 634. 

7. Denkm ,, III, 119, b. 

8. Lenormant, Coffin of Mycérinué, p. 24; N. L A HOte, Letter ”, p. 96. 


9. Denkm ,, III, 114, 6, g. Prisse, Mon. eg ,, XVII. 
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in the midst of some legends written during his reign, proves that he succeeded Akhe- 
naten. The monuments therefore force us to place between Horus and Amenophis 

three whole kingdoms, and this result is, as I said, all the more singular 

that the two most serious authorities that we have on the chronology of this 

period, Manetho and the table of Abydos, agree to present as a success- 


sif the reigns of the two kings who have just been named. 


Now the question is to know - in the first place whether the king whose fig. 7 
gives the cartridge is the same as the Akhenaten whose place we have just seen; 
- and secondly, what could be, in the event that this king is not Akhe- 

naten, the new king who comes to join the three we already know and 

thus complicate the end of the XVIIP dynasty. 


On the first point, I think that indeed the name is not that of Akhe- 

naten; but I hasten to add that this result, positive as it seems to me, 

must, however, in good criticism, be received with some reserve, and I will 

show why. The individual who made the proscynema at the head of which he, by flattery, 
introduced the person of the king, was called “A QQ’ AA hA t had the title of A TA 


Bék-en-Amen, that is to say servant of! Ammon. But Akhenaten was the persecutor 
of Ammon. During his reign, the famous schism entered Egypt which, in worship 
of the main god of Thebes, substituted the worship of the solar disk whose rays 
diver 


people are terminated by human hands. Akhenaten who, with the persistence 

opinionated by a religious fanatic, had the name 

of Ammon, would he have allowed one of his subjects to serve this loathed god? It's not 
likely. On the other hand, the Akhenaten of the Serapeum stele does not show up 

under the well-known features of this king. I do not know if Akhenaten was, despite his wife 
and his seven daughters \ a eunuch who pursued the god of generation in Ammon. 

What is certain is that the many portraits we have of Akhe- 

naten would almost urge us to recognize in his whole person 

this peculiar and strange type that mutilation imprints on the face, the pecs 

and the abdomen of these unfortunate victims of Eastern barbarism. Now the iconography 


1. We have some examples of such covenants in our time. In this case, the unfortunate 

that Moslem civilization admits into its midst under such revolting conditions, marry widows, their 
compatriots or their allies, to whose children they transmit the benefits of the high burdens that, 
despite their mutilation, they are allowed to fulfill. It is probable that if Akhenaten really 
experienced 

the misfortune of which his features seem to reveal the obvious, it was during the wars of Amenophis 
III in the middle 

peoples of the South. The custom of mutilating prisoners and the wounded is, among these tribes, also 
old than the world. 
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phy of the king of the Serapeum stele is not different from that of all the others 

kings of Egypt. It would therefore seem, from this double observation, that this king 

iS not the one our lists record as Akhenaten. I repeat however 

As long as doubt, on this occasion, should not be admitted without control, and that, 

just as certain reasons would force us not to read in the cartridge of the 

fig. 7 the name of the king who abolished the worship of Ammon, as well as certain other 

reasons could lead us to recognize it there. Akhenaten's reign may 

effect to be divided into three periods: - the one where it was called Amenophis IV 4, and where, 
by the titles alone which the king attributes to himself *, the heresy of the disc can already be 
foreseen; 

- the one where his name is Akhenaten, but where his representations are not yet 

portraits, and where, inaugurating his reign in the manner of Cambyses, that is to say by 
concessions to the laws and customs of the country, it pays homage both to the god 

Ammon and his predecessor Amenophis III '; - finally the one where this monarch, 

leading the religious movement, is shown on monuments with the features 


repulsive from his face, and doggedly pursues the proscribed name of the god 

defeated. Would the Serapeum stele belong to the second of these three eras? 

Criticism, in this debate, has ready-made arguments which are equally solid in the 

two camps, or one claims to read in the cartouche the legend of the Akhenaten 

who, on the pylon of Soleb, addresses a prayer to Ammon, either that one seeks to 

hold the opposite. All this is therefore no longer, ultimately, a question of apprehension. 
ciation, which depends in a way on the glance, or rather on the way of seeing 

the stele and to disentangle there, in the middle of the accidents of the stone, the real elements 
of the cartridge. For me, I hesitate to put the name of Akhenaten next to that of Ammon; 

I also hesitate to see below the legend of this king a character who has 


1. Denkm ,, III, 91, 110. 

2. The following titles are found in the royal protocol (Denhm ,, III, 110): 

SouTeN KHeV NeTeR HeN ATe eN HeR. . . K & EMA * »KH .... eM LUNew eM MouRA * 

The king, the first prophet of Horus, who is high in the mountain in his name of Moura 


solar Cnoon) 


ENTi eM A «TcN 

that is in the disk. 

The character ¢O 4 is the one that enters into the composition of the proper name AAA AA HeR eM, 
transcribed by the Greeks "Apixay ic. (Cf. Letronne, Inscr. gr. de VEg., grand Sphinx de Gyseh, t. 


II, p. 460, 470.) 
3. DenJb ”., III, 110. Soleb. 
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not the effeminate forms to which the bas-reliefs of El-Amama have accustomed us; 


I finally hesitate to write 


AAAA / "A 
although very regular, 


(Q 'A "A 1 ordinary, the o'P 


that we have never found, and even (AA t AA 1 which, 

has not yet been met in place of the cartridge 

In short, if it is permissible to hazard an opinion, 

I will say that, quite prepared that I am not to be surprised to see the others emit 

a contrary opinion, I however have great difficulty in identifying the cartridge of our 
fig. 7 with the second name of Amenophis IV, and that on the contrary I feel very 

to recognize in it that of a new king. 


This admitted, who is this new king? Perhaps we should read t 4 r that is to say the 


not an exception 
king of the high and the low 


Egypt, the son of the sun, Téti, f 4 the introduction 


in the cartouche of the royal title 44 the son of the sun not forming 
tion rare enough to be regarded as impossible. 


Téti would therefore be, ultimately, the king whose image was engraved at the head of the stele. 
of the Serapeum, and if already the comparison of the lists and the monuments made it possible to 
identify 

tify the two 'A / svyépTjc “4 that Manetho, in their quality of usurpers, rejected 

at the end of the XVIIIth dynasty, nothing prevents Téti from being the same only 

Next to these two Achencheres the African introduced under the name of 'PaQéc and Josephus 

souB that of 'Padcoxic “ 


1. Akhenaten was succeeded by a king who, like him, maintained the worship of the radiant disc. This 
king, of whom we have only a bas relief (Denkni ,, III, 9 9), appears to have made a brief appearance 
on the throne. 


His name was 4 \ A f A -f- A iL AA FA UI AA GL NA * AT AAA ° A A NKH KHePeRou, UJiU du SoleU sA 4 a 
KA 'A RA * SeR KHePeliou. 11 so that the reading of the character A by A * @ is established so that 
the identifier 

cation of the * Aa-ka-ra and the second Achencheres of Manetho presents itself in its turn with a 
certain degree 

of certainty. J) éjag M. Bi rch j_I 4. place, 1. 1, p. 666) transcribed by A * @ this same sign in the 
name of the king 


Nephérités Ff "AAAAAAAAAA GX T NA" IW A “at RouT, and in that of the serpent Apophis. But this trans- 
cription would still await, I think, decisive evidence if the two variants | L.j A v3 A AFF 'ZIL A 


and jLpfl 4A tf | Oj A Jw AAA) of the cartridge of Nephérites CStelae of the Serapeum) were only 


pique, so expressed on the first AA L? was replaced in the second by the term aI “4 that 

Mr. Bruosch COramm. Demoi,) has already read Aou. This is also the result of several gi-ecque 
transcriptions. 

from the Gnostic papyrus of Leydc where 5 £ L * P AA 'A corresponding to the vowel Q. See, among 
others, AVUATONK 

and IAUAQ in Bbugsch, Qramvi. demot., p. 8Q and 173. 


2. The proper name (I M 4 was worn, in memory of this king, by individuals belonging to families 
of the XVIII * dynasty, of which other members were called [1 “4 Amenltotep, A AA 1JlJrj | Taia, 


i tli Jw Nofri't-éit, etc. Csee below all the two stelae in the Louvre, c. 82, c. 63 and c. 72, where 
a woman 


is called TeU), There are few royal families who have more than the XVIII * dynasty, provided proper 
names 
private individuals, and I would add that without the many individuals who, like the king, were 


called (J ST) (I t 4 - 4 '"j the reading of the cartouche of the phara on of this no m would not be 
paid today if certain. 


Perhaps the cartridge of fig. 7 should it be transcribed {AA TU \ 
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There remains one last difficulty to empty. From the moment when Horus is the son of Am- 

nophis, and where, after the death of his father, he would still have, according to Manetho, reigned 
thirty-six years, the introduction of a fourth or fifth king in the middle of 

those who have already come to place themselves between the reigns of these two Pharaohs, would not 
form 


it not an opposition capable of forcing us to reject from our lists this new usur- 

fearful? I hope that one will understand the reasons which commit me not to enter into 

the details of this question, so similar to those which have already absorbed us too much *. 
I will therefore confine myself to observing that this difficulty is precisely that against 
which I have already warned the reader, and that indeed the arrival of King Teti 

can only complicate a problem that a thousand questions of detail, too long to pre- 

feel here, already make it very difficult to solve. - Now the two Achenchérés 

and Ai they occupy the sixteen or seventeen years of lacuna that the monuments place between 
the year 11 and the year 27 of Amenophis III? in other words, this last prince, few 

time after this same ceremony where we see him, in the boat of disc three 

once gracious “ 4 to perform a religious ceremony, would he have seen himself dispossessed of 
his kingdom by Akhenaten? Would the Latter have, after his twelve years of reign, ceded 

the place to another prince of his race who quickly passed to the throne and had 

for successor King Ai whose four years would expire precisely in the year 27, that is to say 
say at the time when we see the dates of Amenophis III reappearing? These con- 

would they serve to explain how the last monuments of Ameno- 

phis III are not hammered, how the king's cartridges were put back wherever 

Akhenaten had them erased, and how the tomb of this same Amenophis, a 

times upset, was restarted and adorned with royal legends that we find again 

intact? In short, are the two Achenchérés and Ai usurpers that Ameno- 

phis ni, once conquered by them, overthrew in his turn, and Horus, at the death of his 
father, would he have had. as a competitor than his own brother Amentouonkh? It's here 

the enigma of the XVIIIth dynasty, and the monuments have not yet given us any 

word. 


In the meantime, the doubt where we are in the real place of Rathothis is always 
standing days. We do not know whether he was a successor to Amentouonkh and Horus, or a 


1. We will forgive, in favor of novelty, the length of the developments to which we are 
here trained. I hasten to reassure readers on this point, warning them that two-thirds of 
less of our Apis will only get a few word mention. 


2.v \ saQac CI AAAA 'A TIL Vatican Scarab CRoselldii, Mon, étor ,, XLIV), dated Tan 11 from Am- 
nophis IIL See HiNCKS, J'rans. Roy, Ir. Acad ,, t. XXXI, 1 '"part., P. 7; Birch, On a rem, oljecL, p. 
6. 
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fourth adversary of Amenopliis III. What is certain is that it belongs to the 
XVni A dynasty, at the end of which I place it by approximation. 


King Téti not only gave the Louvre the stele whose interpretation 

tion made the subject of the preceding remarks. We also have the big ones from him 
canopes 4 whose fine engraving attracts attention, and whose four human heads have 
with those of King Horus a similarity of style which it is not useless to make 
note. 


§3. 
XIX- DYNASTY. - NEW APIS. 


Api8 I "(6), died under Seti I". 

Apis II (7) “4 death Tan 16 of Kamsés II. 
Years III (8), death Tan 26 of Ramsés II. 
Apis IV (9), death Tan 3@ of Ramses II. 
Apis V (10), died under Ramses IL 

Apis VI (11), died under Ramses II. 

Apis VII (12), died under Kamsés II. 

Apis VIII (13), died under Ramses II. 
Apis IX (14), died under Ramses II. 


Apis V \ The banner of Séti I "was gi-avée on a fragment of bas-relief uncovered. 
green in the middle of the ruins of the upper chapel. The underground vault had been 
violated and the monuments scattered. This vault had for annex a side cell, 

of the same dimensions as those of Horus (Apis IV of the XVIIP dynasty), and inviolate 
like this one. But at the lieji of a tomb of Apis, I met fourteen vases there 

very Large, piled up in no apparent order in the middle of the underground passage. 


I believed, before opening these vases, that they contained the fourteen reserved parts 
of an Apis, whose body, like that of Osiris, had been cut into fourteen 

parts. But on inspection of the materials contained therein, I found that 

the fourteen vases of Séti I "fell into the category of the many moiiuments 

of this kind which have been found in other parts of the Serapeum, and which 

had never been used to save water consecrated by the presence of ashes 

or bones from immolated victims. This interesting point of archeology 

Egyptian will be considered later. The sacrifice of the red cow is obviously 

a practice borrowed by Moses from the religious uses of Egypt. 


Apis II and III. These two Apis were buried, ten years apart, ina 
common room. The discovery of this room was one of the most important 


1. s. 1164, 1165, 1166, 1167. 
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results of the Serapeum excavations. I wrote down the details on the premises, 
in the minutes that I ask to reproduce here, and to which I add, at the bottom 
pages, explanatory notes that I think are necessary: 


“On March 15, 1852, having entered room n “4 2 of the Petits Souterrains 4 I 

noticed that the east wall of this chamber, struck with a mass of iron, made 

a hollow sound, and I concluded that there must be on the other side of this wall a 
still unknown room. The same day, I put a squad of workers to work 

at the outer point where I assumed the bedroom door might be, and 

the following March 19 I discovered all the ordinary symptoms that announce a 

door, which indeed did not take long to appear. 


"We arrived there, as with all the isolated tombs found until then, by a 

inclined path in the open and cut in the rock. A large niche practiced in 

the south wall of the path had been used as a funeral vault for an Apis *. She had been 
raped, and I only found there a canopic alabaster, engraved in the name of Prince Scha- 
em-Djom. As for the door, it was completely walled up, and I had to conclude 

that, if the excavators of the past had not entered the room through another 

exit, this room must have been perfectly virgin. 


"But the surveillance of which I was the object made me postpone the opening of 

the door. When the time came, I went there, and having unsealed one of the 

stones, I recognized immediately, by the smell that escaped from the newly 

opened, that the room had not been touched. I went down there, and I found that 

I was ina fairly large underground tunnel, regularly cut into the rock. 

In front of me was a large wooden sarcophagus, rectangular in shape, painted 

in black, and accompanied by four very large canopic canopies in oriental alabaster, all 
four with human heads. To my right stood a sarcophagus of the same size, 

beside which was applied, against the wall, a statue in gilded wood, of 

natural, representing Osiris standing. No canopies. 


“There were niches in the walls. That of the east wall contained two 


sandstone statues of Scha-em-Djom, painted red and blue 4; in the two niches 
of the south wall were placed two raw earth jackals crouching on an altar 


1. The Small Undergrounds, which we will only arrive at with one of the following Apis, had been 
discovered 
November 12, 1851. 


2. It is Ajns IV, died year 3@ of Ramses IL 
3. Louvre, Historic Hall, S. 1200, 1201. I read 


the name of the prince slX T W A Scha- 4 m-Djorn, fault 
of a more certain reading for the final character of this name pi'opre. 
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pylon-shaped, one of these altars enclosing in holes made by 

below, four enamelled porcelain figurines, written in the name of the character that 
Champollion named Poéris \ As for the niches of the West and North walls, I 
collected several mud tablets with legends engraved at the tip, a tat 

porcelain, and some gold spangles. The walls were, moreover, themselves 

covered with erased paintings traced on the rock. Those of the south wall 

were only slightly visible, and there were two paintings in which King Ramses II 

and his son Scha-em-Djom, are twice depicted making funeral libations 

in front of two Apis, of human form, mounted, like Osiris, on the cubit of the Phtah, 
and armed, like the first of these gods, with the whip and the hook *. 


"A large quantity of gold leaf was strewn on the ground, and I noticed 


1. M. DE RouGE was the first to note a variant which substitutes for the proper name PoérU, certain 
moreover, 

in other cases, the Peéar reading. Pesar was one of the personages whose piety towards our Apis is 
manifested 

festa by the most beautiful monuments, and it is on one of these monuments that we once wrote his 
name 


jkK 4 Ik 4 PeS & R. The hieroglyphic type of chief rN thus approaches Semitic * ito, prince and 
of the ending of Assyrian proper names Salmanasar etc. CCf. de Rouoé, Ahmh, p. 33.) 


2. One of these Apis has titles that I can't translate. The figure of the other is accompanied by 
the Legend most commonly transcribed next to the god: 


Saf Vee 
IlaPI AoNKH '...... in PTaH 
Apis the vivified re of Phtah 


This singular title will only be fully understood when the general and complete study of the stelae 
of the Serapeum 

will have made known to us the definitive role of Apis in the Egyptian Pantheon. Until then we have 
to go 

stick to the Greek tradition, which was little mistaken about Apis, and which, with a unanimous 
voice, represents us 

the bull of Memphis as an incarnation of Osiris, as a living and faithful image of this great 
Egyptian hell judge. The revivified of Phtah would not thus be a qualification of Apis in relation to 
its essential attributes; I would rather look at it as the funeral title of the god, a title moreover 
frequently 


applied to the dead, since we find the expression L le juéUfié “4 put in constant parallel with our 
nr |, the revived. In writing the revived of Phtah, the Egyptians therefore had no other intention 
than 


the one which committed them to follow the proper name of all their deceased with funeral names such 
as 

these: the justified, the revivified, or even the justified in the ment, the justified or the 
revivified in the household 

of Phtah, - As to the presence of the temple of Apis near that of Phtah and the enthronement 
ceremonies 

that we will see being practiced in this same temple, it is necessary to see there a further proof of 
the identity of Apis 

and its Osiris prototype. Apis is indeed related to Phtah only because Phtah, under the name of 
Phtah'Sokar-Osiris, plays its role in the mystery of Osiris. The Socharis of the Greeks is no more a 
god than 

Temumthis is not a goddess; in either case, the Greeks transcribed a title by a proper name, 


and from the moment we find 9 4 - A \ J HA Phtah the Sokar of Osiris, we must admit that we have 


in this appellation that the ordinary name of the eponymous god of Memphis, followed by the mention 
of one 

of its functions. Phtah therefore has a role, whatever it may be, to fulfill with Osiris, and it is 
this role which, in 

bringing this dci-denying god closer to him, thereby forcing Apis to take the place next to the 
Egyptian Vulcan 

that we see him occupy. Ultimately, therefore, I do not deny the need to put Apis next to Phtah: 
but I believe that the title revivified of Phtah has its origin only in the character of Phtah in 
relation 

to Osiris and his identity with Apis. That in a classification of the Egyptian gods we put by 
therefore Apis following Phtah; but at the same time we add Osiris to them. Besides, these ideas 
need some clarification. Time and study alone will lead us to a satisfactory result. 
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that, in holes cut in the rock, there were a hundred funerary statuettes 
in hard stone, limestone and enamelled terracotta 4 


“Moreover, the Lower part of the two sarcophagi and the base of the walls 
all around the room were completely covered with gold leaf. 


"Having thus noted the general condition of the premises, I made arrangements to proceed 
at the opening of the two sarcophagi. I choose for the first exploration the sar- 
cophage located to the right of the front door. 


"The fall of part of the ceiling had smashed the cover and slaughtered one 
sides. I recognized on the three sides that remained inscriptions in letters 
white, in the name of Scha-em-Djom and Apis. I moved everything with care and 
I ordered that the next day these debris be brought to me, so that I could 
copy the inscriptions. 


"This first sarcophagus removed, I recognized a second, then a third, these 

last two in plain wood and carefully adjusted, but without paint and without 

legends. When the third of these successive envelopes had been removed, I saw 

look Like a large mummy box, the face gilded, without urseus, and adorned on the 
trine of a legend cut at right angles by four smaller legends. These four 

Legends contained only the names of the four geniuses of Egyptian hell. When 

at the longest, it read: "Here is Osiris Apis, the one who resides in the Amenti, the 


"Great god, the Eternal Lord, the ruler forever." 


"I thus acquired the certainty that I had before me a mummy of Apis, and in 
Consequently I redoubled my attention. I took the lid of this coffin by the feet, 
another took him by the head, and we lifted him up. But, to my amazement, 

I realized that this upper part was only half of a coffin, and that this 

cover rested directly on the ground. Only, as the monument was con- 

astonishingly, a cavity had been made underneath and in the thickness of the wood which 
was about seven inches deep, just over four feet in Length 

and about two feet in width; so that by lifting the cover I do not 

found on the rock that a very black heap, which had retained the shape and 

dimensions of the cavity in which it had been housed. 


1. I have counted since 247. They are all engraved with the names of the main characters of Memphis. 
A fair number of women are admitted there. The study of these monuments will provide valuable details 
on the Memphis Taristocracy, fifteen centuries BC. It should be noted that all these characters, 
although alive, take the title of jusUfiés, applied to the dead. They thus assimilated to the god 
whose 

were celebrating the funeral. 
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“My first care was to look for a bull's head; but I did not find any. 

A bituminous material, very odorous and which fell to dust under the slightest 

pressure of the hand, enveloped a quantity of small bones already broken at the time 

of the burial of the bull. In the midst of these bones, spread throughout the mass 
without order and at random, I collected: V fifteen funeral statuettes, with ox's heads, 
with captions in the name of dead Apis; 2 4 ten gold objects engraved with the name of 
Scha-em-Djom and various other figures in high office in Mem- 

phis 4; 3 4 several statuettes in greenish stéaschiste representing the prince himself *; 
4 * other statuettes of the same material representing other princes of the family 
royal; 5 "* finally amulets in carnelian, red quartz and serpentine, fine- 

ment engraved. In the mass had been deposited a Large quantity of glitter 

Golden. 


"Having thus recognized the arrangement of the first of the two sarcophagi, I carried 
my attention to the gilded wooden statue of Osiris. I recognized that it consisted 

of two parts which readjusted longitudinally, and that between them a 

small interior cavity contained balm enclosed in a very fine muslin. 


“T then proceeded to examine the second sarcophagus. It was without registration, 

and the outer envelopes were presented under the same conditions as those 

of the first monument. The coffin, in the shape of a mummy, offered the same legends, 

and when I lifted it, I recognized that it was Laying flat on the rock, and that here again 
the coffin had only its lid. 


"The same observations presented themselves when I discovered the canvas which enveloped 
the bituminous mass of the interior. No bull's head, no big bones; at 

on the contrary, an even greater profusion of small broken bones. But instead of 
jewelry, statuettes and amulets from the other sarcophagus, I only discovered one 

naos in gold, with cloisonné enamels 4, and bearing below the frieze the cartouche- 


1. These precious objects, much superior in terms of Tantiquity and art to the treasure discovered by 
Feruni in one of the pyramids of Meroe, are all gathered today in the Louvre. 


2. Scha-em-Djom multiplied his images in this tomb, which seems to have been specially erected by 
him. The variants of the titles taken by the prince will be curious to study. His genealogy is, 
moreover, 

that found on other monuments. Here Isis-Nofré, wife of Bamsés II, is called the yramde 


main singer 4 the one who is with Neith dan »Sais, the royal épouge etc. On another statuette we read 
the 

legend: the royal thread ", the Sam, Scha -em-Djmn; it helps to illustrate what is hidden Cf); his 
name makes it appear 

Sothi ”there oh is Sahou (Orion). We can see from these randomly selected samples of what variety of 
documents 

our knowledge of Egyptian antiquity is going to have to benefit. 


3. If I had not wished to leave these minutes in its original form, I would have modified this term, 
only 

You know you're not exact. Serapeum jewels do not in fact oiff cloisonné enamels; The dividers 

are, on the contrary, sometimes filled with a simple putty, sometimes with glass plates of various 
shades. 
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first name of Ramses II; he was accompanied by six funeral statuettes with the head of 
Taurus. 


"These operations finished, I opened the canopic tubes which contained only 

For drowned in asphalt, and as the night wore on, I put off until the next day to reunite 
and to catalog the numerous statuettes of any material with which the ground was strewn. " 

This is the report, written on the spot, of the discovery of the graves 

dedicated to the burial of the two dead Apis Tan 16 and Fan 26 of the reign of Ram- 

his n. The details recorded in this report, reconciled with those to which 

already given rise to the examination of the inviolate tomb of the fourth Apis of the XVIII * dy- 
nastie, prove to us that in all likelihood. Apis was not embalmed 

in the ordinary way, that his bones were broken to be divided, and that 

his tomb is rather a monument to the god or a cenotaph, 

that a place intended to preserve its corpse from the attacks of time, or those of 

the hand of men. 


Apis IV. It is F Apis which was discussed above. Thirteen stelae were found 

near his grave. One of these monuments deserves particular attention because of the 

mention made there of the death of the three Apis that we are dealing with \ These three 

Apis are represented in the main register of the stele. The first, as I have 

already said, died the year 16 of the reign of Ramses; the second, the year 26, and the third, 
the year 3@ and the 21 of Epiphi. The formula is a little different from the ones we have 
controns at other times. We read : 


The year of King Ramses day of the coming of the Holiness of Apis in 

he S Ci D f Jww 4 <=> A D 

the region of Chebi to settle in Adytum near Anubis etc. 

On another stele, from the same hand as the previous one, begins in these terms 

an invocation to the deceased god: Action defaults the proscynem in the chamber d! w 

(the tomb). Let your purification be the purification of Horus; that your purification 
either the purification of Sev; let your purification be the purification of Thoth; that you 


purification be the picrification of Cerased), 0 hasilicogrammiate @ Fiai! 


Apis V, VI, VII, VIII, IX. These five bulls, dead in the second half 
of the reign of Ramses II, that is to say in thirty or more years, 


1. s. 1407. 
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in the midst of a discussion the importance of which will shortly escape no one, a 
argument on the value of which it is necessary to give some 
explanations. 


We find in Pliny (VIII, 46) the mention of a fact which, for a long time 

deserved the attention of scholars: "- AA Q7 4 is fasy said this author, eam (Apidem) cei “4 tos 
vite excedere annos “4 mei “ sumque in sacerdotum font enecant, ”This same usage has been 

known from Solin: <Statum cevi spatium est 4 quod ut affuit, profando sacrifontis im- 

mersus necatur, ne diem Longius trahat, qaam licehit, “ (Solin., c. 32.) We also read 

in Ammien Marcellin: “4 Apis - quwnpost viveiidi spatitua prestitutimi saa 4 o 

cast immersed 6 vita abierit “ nec enlm idtra eum trahei 4 e Llicet etatem quam secreta 
1llbroriun prescjnbit auctoritas mysticorum 4 alter cuia puhlico qiierltar luctu. AA CAmm. 

Marc, XXII, 14, 7.) Finally, to these already so explicit testimonies, we can add 

that of Plutarch himself: Ilotct Se XcTpdYtovov r 4 irsvtd¢g a <p 'ia “ j-rijc, Soov T (bv 
YpajJtjJidtcov irap 'AiYOirttotc xo irXr “4 doc éoxt, xai ooov évta'jJTév 1 4 i] / povov o'Atoc » 
[From Is.j c. 56.) Mid-folded by 7Heme, the number five produces a square equal to 

number of Egyptian letters and that of the years that Apis lives. Thus, Apis does 

could Live beyond a certain number of years, the number of which Plutarch fixed 

twenty-five, and a violent death cut off his days when they had reached the Limit 

that they were forbidden to cross. 


If now we ask these same authors, no Longer about the kind of death 

of Apis, but on the characters by which they distinguished this divinity, we 

let us see Apis take on in all parts of his dogma attributes which, according to 

them, bring him closer, sometimes to Osiris 4, sometimes to the Moon 4 to which Apis is more 


specially devoted, and of which we have already said that it bears the marks on the 
body. Apis would therefore be, according to writers of Greek and Roman antiquity, a 


1. See. in Jablonbki, Panth , jEgypL, 2 "part, p. 197, the note of the passages of Dod “4 vell, 
Mabsham and 
VioMOLE. Cf. Lepsius, Einleiluiig, p. 160. 


2. "A Ev ht Mi 4 i¢gci Tp 4A eaQai tov “ Akiv, eidtoXov ovia tti; £ xe {vou C'Ogipido;)' J'ux A 7. 
CPlut., De / *. And Osir, 4c. XX.) 

Q1 8a:; Xei9T@i tdjv Up 4 cov-oavi-i 4 yotjjievoi xai oi “ aaxoviE; “ / {xa¢g, a> ¢ EU'xop “ ov sixovx 
ypfj vop.C 4 Eiv t 4; 4 Oa A pcSo; "ITu/ A ¢ 


TOV 'Akiv. {Ihid ,, XXIX.) - Tév '' Attiv, sixova jjl 4 v '* Oa {piooi. . . CIbid. “ XLIII.) - TA ¢ 
8a tou pooc doggie tijitic 

aiTiav fvtoi cspouat X 4 yovTE¢ oti TEXguTiJaavTo; '' 0a 4 ptoo; il¢ toutov f A 'A yy / j aUToO {xet 
A jttj .... CDiod. Sic., I, 85.) 


3. Inler aniniaiia antiquU observationibtis conaecrata, Alnevis et Apia auni notiora: Miievia aoli 
qaacratur .... 

aeqtEcna Lunce. (Amm. Marc., 1. XXII, p. 246.) See. Jablonski, Panih.y 2 * part., P. 181, and 
Lepbius, EitU ,, 

p. 160. Apis was supposed to owe birth to a ray of the moon: AJyunTioi $ “4 X A youoi, aAx; etii t A v 
A“ ouv 

SX tou oupavou xaT “4 yEiv. xai ev toutou t (xteiv tov * 'A;: iv. {Ifetod., III, 28.) - AiyunTioi to'v 
"" Aviv Xo / sU £ 90a {caaiv 


ETia A ij Tfjc¢ aeXijviijc. (Plut., QuceaL, Sympos. VIII, 1.) - Tbv Ok 4 A;: iv Y £ v «<iOai (X A 
youai), oTav “4 6i¢ ipzi “A ydvijjLov 


"No TTIc JB / .Ti 'A jC xat xa0a" J "r, Tai Pobc op “4 wor ;; (Plut., De la, and Oair. A XLIII.) See 
also Elicn and 


Suidas, loc »cit., And Porphyry ap. Euséb., Prep. Ev. 4 III, 13. 
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lunisolar deity, symbol of Osiris, that is to say of the sun in its nocturnal march, 

like Mnévis, in Heliopolis, would have been the solar bull, symbol of Helios or of the 

sun in its brilliant course above our heads. (Comp, Elien, De nat. Anim. 

XI, 11: Todtov [le Mnévis] Aiy 4 'icTtot r) loo 4 aob tspov, dirst tov Ys'Airtv avdOTjjJia 

sfvat osXt 4 vi] XsYOoatv, and Suidas, voc. Apis: Touizo “4 [Apis] AtYU'icitot osXt A vyj ttjjidat, 
xai tspoc -jv 58c 6 4 ot¢ r 4 c osXtjvtjc, Uarsp 6 Mvsét¢ tod i A Xioo.) 


Now, once the question has been asked in these terms, it is difficult not to notice 

that the twenty-five years of our lunisolar divinity are precisely those of a 

also Luni-solar astronomical cycle, which, every twenty-five years, bringing 

in conjunction Cat Tcoxardotaot¢) the sun and the moon at the same points in the sky and almost 
at the same times of the day, may well have somehow personified himself in 

Apis, which has the advantage of naturally explaining the reason for the mysterious 

death with which the god was struck. Such is, in two words, the origin of the famous period 

of Apis, in which we can already, without further explanation, disentangle two 

distinct and independent elements: one, the twenty-five year cycle, 

real cycle and well known to the ancients, since Ptolemy used it in his tables 

manual for the calculation of the average anomaly of the sun over intervals of 

twenty-five years; the other, the application of this astronomical cycle to Apis, that is to say 
the period of Apis itself which, as we see, has no other foundation than the 

brief remark from Plutarch. 


Now if the goal to which these developments aim has not escaped the reader, 

we must see that the period of Apis occurs at this moment only because the de- 

covered with the tomb of the god must provide us, or never, the solution of the problem 
and the last word of this controversial question: was there a period of Apis? 

Did the Apis succeed one another twenty-five years in twenty-five years? Apis's age was- 
at the same time that of a luni-solar cycle which the Egyptians used, that is to say 
for the calculation of the times, or for a religious purpose? It is impossible that the 
word of the enigma is not today in our hands: it is in our monuments 

that you have to ask. 


We are therefore brought back, after this essential detour, to the five Apis which 
the special purpose of this paragraph and the argument one is forced to draw from the 
death of these animals, occurring in a period not exceeding thirty-six years. 
Obviously there is no trace here of a cycle which, personifying its duration in that 
of the life of a bull, brought back every century only four Apis to the grave 
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dug under the Serapeum, and the same conclusion is drawn from the first three Apis of the 
same reign, which died in fourteen years. The period of Apis therefore 

did not exist, at least under the conditions that had been attributed to it until now, and it 
would appear, from the only considerations which have just been developed, that 

we must renounce the cycle, or rather that of the attributes of Apis which would commit us to 


see in the Memphis bull a living symbol of this cycle. 


But since, in such a new matter, criticism has the right to be demanding, 

I will say that, despite the above, the evidence for the non-existence of the period, 

as we have just seen them, only appear accompanied by a certain doubt, 

It could indeed be that, the same principle being embodied successively in the 

various Apis, the cycle was not necessarily linked to the life of such Apis, and that, 
when one of these animals died before the twenty-five years of rigor (which 

be a frequent case), the priests had the right to transfer to his successor “4 the 

years of the cycle through which the first had already passed. In this case, the dead Apis 
the year 3@ of Ramses II would have lived four years because in his fourth year 

was accomplished at the end of a cycle started under one of the preceding Apis; the same 
one of the last bulls that died at the end of the reign of this king, that is to say in the year 55, 
according to an inscription traced on the wall of the sepulchral chamber, would have seen his death 
coincide with the end of a cycle started twenty-five years previously (30 + 25 = 55). 

In short if, at first sight, the tomb of the bulls of the XIX® dynasty brings us to 

reject the period as contradicted by the monuments, we see that, after an 

more mature, we are forced, if not to take a step back, at least to us 

move forward with greater caution. The question is not therefore empty; she 

is once again adjourned. I'm not saying we'll meet doubts everywhere 

with which we are obliged to welcome the proofs that our five Apis seem 

bring with them; on the contrary, a few more steps, and these doubts will disappear 
completely. But until. e-there, we haven't got our hands on yet, with the only ones 

Apis de Ramses H, on the crux of the debate, and while waiting for new monuments 

provide a more solid basis for the discussion, it is perhaps wiser 

to abstain. 


Three of our Apis were buried in rooms n "* '2, 3 and 4 of the Small 
Underground. The other two had been placed in the same vault on one 
the walls of which was traced the date of the year 55 already mentioned. One died then 


1. M. DE LoNOPERXER read recalls the Suffeeti Consulet of Rome on this subject. 
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that Prince Menephtah, who later succeeded his father Ramses H, had 

repLaced Scha-em-Djom in the government of Memphis, and by the position of 

the mummy, I do not think that it is to this Apis that the date written on 

the wall. The other died therefore in Tan 55, and this remark is of interest. 

if, as it could be, the mummy whose remains I collected, instead of being 

that of an Apis, was that of Prince Scha-em-Djom himself. This new point 

deserves long explanations. Imagine a human mummy, 

destroyed throughout its lower part from the chest. A thick golden mask, 

today at the Louvre, covered the face. Two chains were passed around the neck 

also in gold from one of which three amulets were suspended. As for 

inside, it only presented a mass of fragrant bitumen, mixed with bones 

without form, in the middle of which were found two or three jewels with gold partitions, 
filled with glass plates. Finally, near this singular monument, I picked up 

a large beetle in grayish steaschite, a small column in green feldspar and a 

twenty human-shaped funerary statuettes. Here is our Apis, and we will have 

the extent of the embarrassment in which this discovery must place us when we 

will know that, while all the monuments found on the mummy bear nothing else 

thing that the title and the name of Scha-em-Djom, all those on the contrary found in 


the surroundings mention the name and usual qualifications of Osorapis. Is this 

there an Apis? is this the mummy of Scha-em-Djom who, died in the year 55 of the reign of his 
father, will have insisted on being buried in the most beautiful of the tombs that adorned the 
cemetery 

of the city of which he was the governor, like the other great ones of Egypt 

who were being buried in Abydos near the tomb of Osiris? I hesitate to take 

a party, and I am not even entering into a discussion that would take us very far from the 
limits within which we are obliged to confine ourselves. 


§4. 

XX- DYNASTY. - NEW APIS. 

Apis I (15), death Tan 26 of Ramses III. 

Apis II (16), died under the Ramses V of M. Bunsen. 


Apis III (17), death sons' RamBéft -Si-Phtah. V '* "" "/ (A i. Ifr * - | aw”. * / *) 
A tv Apis IV (18), died under the Bomoéa V IH-of M. Bunsbh. 
x> Apis Y (19), died under Ramses XIV of Rosellini. 


Apis VI (20), died under Ramses XIV. 
Apis VII (21), died under Ramses XIV. 
Apis VIII (22), died under Ramses XIV. 


Apis IX (23), died under Ramses XIV. 
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Apis I, II, in, IV. Manetho has only preserved for us from the XX "* dynasty the 

number of kings who composed it, and the number of the total duration of their reign 

(12 kings, 135 years according to Africa, 178, 172 according to Eus.), We would therefore be reduced 
on this royal family to the conjectures to which we usually condemn 

the silence of Manetho, if, Luckily, we did not find unexpected help in 

the monuments that this period has transmitted to us. 


However, these monuments, however numerous they may be, do not allow us to 

leave neither difficulties to overcome, nor problems to solve. Their study brings us 
well in the presence of some kings who are of those whose history likes to keep the 
memory. Ramses III CHyk Poun) is one of the great conquerors of which is proud 

Egypt, and the walls of Medineh-Tabou bear witness to his numerous victories. 

Another Ramses, the fifth in the series, distinguished himself at least by his tomb. 
Ramses VIII is not unknown to us either, and the excavations of 1853, carried out on 
the site of Memphis, unearthed immense architraves, columns 

monoliths forty feet high that attest to the power of this same king, 

and the spring that Ramses V and X had still preserved, of which these monuments 

carry the cartridges. The time of these Ramses was therefore not quite a 

period of decadence, and the pomp of private tombs attests on the contrary that, under 
their reign, public prosperity was far from being on the decline. But a thousand questions 
details embarrass and complicate these general data. Besides the name of 

Ramses was common to all the kings that make up the XX '' dynasty, it is probable 


that we do not even know yet all the Ramses who reigned in this 

period, and the chronological order is t so little established among those who are known to us, 
that the Book of Kings of M. Lepsius promises us completely new arrangements 

different from those which are furnished to us by the work of Mr. Bunsen. 


It would therefore be a service for the tomb of Apis to render us if the discovery of 

The vaults of the Twentieth Dynasty brought some new and decisive argument to the debate. 
Unfortunately we are not there yet. I say nothing about Apis I and II which 

died, the im in the year 26 of Ramses III, the other under Ramses V, and who do not 

have Left only fleeting memories of their existence. But with ApisIII arise 

complications that nothing could predict. The tomb where this Apis rested was 

indeed adorned by two kings at the same time, which proves two vases found in their place 
antique in an inviolate niche, and placed one inside the other, so that the most 

great was clothed with the legend of one of these two kings (A), and that on the smaller 
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were drawn the two cartridges (B) from each other. Noti-e Apis would he be dead at the end 
of the reign of the first, and had he been buried, seventy days after, at the beginning 
Cement of the reign of the second? or did the two monarchs jointly exercise the 
sovereign power? This is already a first problem. But the very name of one of 

these kings is another embarrassment. Is this name (A) that of a Famses Si-Pktah 

who appears here for the first time? Who is this new Ramses? does it take place 

before or after Ramses VIII (B) whose legend adorns the smaller of these two 

vases? Our uncertainties, as we can see, only increase since, of the two 

kings who seem to come together to preside over the funeral of the same Apis, 

one is so unknown that, until the discovery of our two vases, we never had 

heard of him. The darkness that surrounds the XX "A dynasty is therefore not 

dissipated by the discovery of new monuments of this royal family. What he 

is likely, it is, in the first place, that Ramses Si-Phtah preceded Ramses VIII 

on the throne, since the Latter prince alone executed the sepulchral vault of the Apis 
next, and secondly, which Ramses Si-Phtah associated with the throne, before his death, 
his successor Ramses VIII, a supposition sufficiently authorized by the various 

ples of this use already provided by the monuments. As for the genealogy of these 
princes, it remains unknown. If Ramses VIII is the grandson of Ramses III “4 and if he 
succeeded his father Ramses VI after the death of his uncles Ramses IV, V and Vil, 

we have to believe, either that Ramses Si-Phtah is a son of Ramses Vil, or else 
although he was the brother of Ramses VIII and, in any case, grandson of the con- 
beggar who so gloriously occupies the head of the XX '' dynasty *. These are the only ones 
results that can be presented with some probability, and I do not believe them 

not Likely to greatly increase our knowledge of the dynasty, whose 

Abbreviators of Manetho have so improperly neglected to let us know the names. 


1. See the genealogical table published by M. Bunsen CEgypVa place, t. II, p. 672). 


2. Si-Phtah cannot be the son of Ramses III, since he is not found among the sons of this king in the 
table of Medinah-Taboo. CLepsiub, Denkm., III, 214.) 
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Moreover, we should not take the four Apis of which I found traces between 
the reigns of Ramses ITT and Ramses VIII for the general condition of all bulls 
who during this period reigned in Memphis. I give these four Apis for the 
only that I have recognized, and I have no doubt that these same rooms built by 


the Ramses had not previously received many other mummies who, in the upheavals 
successive parts of which this part of the tomb was the object will have completely disappeared. 


Apis V, VI, VII, VIII, IX. We continue, in this paragraph, the series of the 
same royal family, but this time with wishes of a different kind. I go 
briefly summarize the position of the question. 


If we study in the work of M. Bunsen 4 the arrangement of the kings of the XX® dy- 
nasty, we see that the series does not end with our Ramses VIII, since at the 
milking after this Pharaoh are still four other Ramses his successors. 

We would therefore know until Ramses XII inclusive, and Mr. Bunsen is 

probably not of course himself of this number, since he adds in parentheses 

a thirteenth Ramses whose proper name, however, is unknown to him. 


But it would appear, from the plates of M. Lepsius *, that the dynastic order proposed 

by Mr. Bunsen is in some points contradicted by monuments, and that among others 

changes to be made to the lists, it is necessary to postpone before Ramses VIII the Ramses IX 
and XII; so that the end of the XX® dynasty, according to the author of the Chronology, 

would consist of the three kings that his learned compatriot named Ramses Vm, 

Ramses X and Ramses XI, 


However, the examination of the bas-reliefs of the great building of Kamak and in particular of the 
temple 

of Khons, in Thebes, transports us precisely in the midst of these kings and shows us 

that their reign saw the fulfillment of events which, by their sequence and rank 

of the characters who take part in it, belong to the subject that we are dealing with in this 
moment. Under these kings, in fact, the priestly conspiracy was hatched which brought about 
fall of the house of Ramses and the arrival of a new dynasty. Already, under 

Ramses VIII, a first attempt at usurpation can be recognized on these same walls 

where several high priests of Ammonra-esther represented themselves in the places where 

until then we were only used to meeting gods and kings “ Under 

Ramses X, the symptoms of invasion are becoming more and more evident. 


1. EgypCa jgiUice 4 t. II, p. 576. 
2. Denkm., III, 220-223. 


3. DenJfcw., III, 237. 
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Our high priests, indeed, his t dead or missing; but their succession, 

after an interval of which we cannot appreciate the duration here, is collected by 
another character, named AAAAA, Her-Hor and high priest of Ammon as 

them, who, resolutely taking the Lead in the conspiracy, so successfully pursued 
the work begun by his predecessors that we see him successively 

all the echelons of power, and that after Ramses XI he suddenly appeared on the 
monuments the head adorned with the double royal crown \ Thus the XX® dynasty 

died out under a sort of dodecarchy just as real perhaps as that which 

preceded the advent of Psammitichus, and I recall these circumstances for the better 
focus attention on an observation which we will make our profit later, to 

know that the king f AAAAAA J? Amen-si Her-Hor CXXIst Dynasty) was already alive 


under Ramses X, and that the attempts of the high priests to usurp left on 
the monuments of traces that go back to Ramses VIII. 


This explained, we will understand the particular significance of the previous reflections. 
when I have said that our Apis V, VI, VII, VIII and IX, all after Ramses VIII, 

died under a Ramses who reigned at least thirty-three years 4 and who was not 

to none of the Ramses under whom we have just seen the usurpation 

high priests. Where does this new Ramses sit? Obviously his thirty-three 

years of reign prevent us from putting it at the end of the dynasty and after Ramses X, 

who himself reigned for at least seventeen years “ On the other hand, the chamber 

that he had dug is certainly subsequent to that of Ramses VIII. Leaning 

on these data alone, our Ramses, taking his place in the void more or less 

wide that we have already observed between Ramses VIII and Ramses X, would therefore be 

both the predecessor of one and the successor of the other; and like, in the rare 

memories bequeathed to us by his reign, we do not perceive any trace of the influence 
exaggerated by the high priests, we must believe that this king knew how to control the spirits 
and that he transmitted to his successors a throne that they did not know how to keep intact. 


As for his name, it is, with very slight differences, that of the great con- 

beggar of the XIXth dynasty, that is to say Rarasés Méiamoun. Mr. Bunsen, who did 

not including this monarch in his lists, seems to have confused him with his namesake; 
RosELLiNi, on the contrary, made him a Ramses XIV *. We can see in which direction these two 


1. Denkm., III. 243. 
2. Prisse, Mon, Egypt. A Pi. XXIV. 
3. Chahpollion, Letters to the Duke of Blacaa, 2 "letter, p. 63 and pi. XI. 


4. Mm. 9tor ,, t. II, p. 48, and t. IV, p. 135. 
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opinions need to be changed. Be that as it may, if the dynastic order that we 

must assign Ramses Meiamoun U is not absolutely certain, we know 

that he is later than Ramses VIII, and I will add, as a final piece of information 
provided by the tomb of Apis, that under our Ramses lived a character (perhaps 

a son) named 'fc AA' A "A fi A, Bek-en-Ptah 4A and that this character had among his 
titles that of "1 y S / jl '4 T A, second prophet of Enpé CeN HeR, Onourisfy “4 title 
also bitten by one of the princes of the household of King Her-Hor 4, which constitutes 
a new probability in favor of the classification that we believe we can offer. 

In short, the complications which embarrass the study of the XX ** dynasty have 

not disappeared, and it is always with great difficulty that we succeed in unraveling, through 
the obscurity from which this family is hiding, the scarce information that 

allow to classify in a more or less certain way the twelve or fifteen 

Ramses whose names we know today. But Apis' tomb will have us 

at least, throughout the course of this paragraph, provided proof of two facts 
hitherto disputed or unknown: to know, in the first place, that Ramses VIII had for 
predecessor a king whose existence we did not suspect, and who, attached or 

no to that same Ramses by kinship, probably shared the throne 

with his successor; secondly, that Ramses Metamoun II, already known by the 

stele of the Imperial Library of which M. S. BiRCH was the first to give a 

duction *, is not the same as the great Ramses of the XIX 4 dynasty, since his 

reign is placed more or less far after that of Ramses VIII. Here is the data 


1. It is perhaps the same as the Bek-cn-Phtah from which a fairly Large number of statuettes have 
been 

found in the tomb of the Apis of Hamses VIII. The legends 4 drawn with a brush on the coarse stucco 
with which the walls of Hamses XIV's room were covered, were too mutilated for me to be able to 


read the full titles of this character. He had panther skin and braid, and was, in 

below the king, in the exact posture of Scha-em-Djom in relation to Ramses II in the hollowed-out 
vaults 

by this der deny king. I would be inclined to believe him in fact the son of Ramses XIV. Otherwise he 
would have 

was, Like the AmenhoUp and the Maméég-Nakhty, one of the usurping priests. Anyway, these 

general data have at least the advantage of giving us a presentiment that the place of Ramses XIV 
cannot 

not be far from the time in which we are now transported. 


2. Since this is written, M. de Rouoé has published a Summary Notice of * Egyptian monumenta 
exhibited 

in the galleries of the Louvre, where this proper name is read AN-HOUR (p. 107). This reading, little 
different from 

eN-HeR, does not seem to me to reach the proposed identification of the god Enpé and the Onouris of 
the dream 

by Nectanebo. M. de Rouoé translates an-hour by bringing the sky. 


3. Denkm ,, III, 247. 


4. Notes upon an Egyptian Inscription in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. (Trans. Of the i ?. S, 
of Liter ,, 

flight. IV, new series.) This translation had already appeared, when M. Lemobmant, in his lessons at 
the college of 

France (December 1854), provides another to his listeners. Almost at the same time, when 

the Exhibition, M. de Rougé gave a third version, which is attached to the printing in movable type. 
of the stele, executed by the Imperial Printing Office. 
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news which the tomb of Apis puts in our possession. They are not, I repeat “4 
likely to greatly increase our wealth. It seems, however, that they serve 

to a certain extent to complete the whole of the XX® dynasty and that we 

are better than before willing to accept, in the following form, the table of 
the end of this family of kings: 


Names on the monuments 
In the book of M. Bunsen 
Last known dates 

Summary of main events 


XX “DYNASTY CEND). 
A.S-cha-en-Ra, merri-Amen; \ AA A 


B. Nofre-ka-Ra, sotep-en-Ra; 
Rd-seses, € € ha 'fen)' dj (m'Ma,) fianisés VII. 
merri'Anien. 


C. Ra-seser-Ma, sotep-en-Ra; ). “A 
Ra-me8E8, merri-Amen CII). Jo Pe 


D. Ra-men-Ma, 80tep-en-Ptah; 
Ra-meses, acka- Cen) -djom-Ma, 
merri'Amen, neter-kt / k-Paun. 


. Ramses X. 


E. Ra-kheper-Ma, sotep-en- i jj 4 mses XI. 
Ra; Ra-me8E8, merri-Amen CIII). / 


XXP DYNASTY. 


A. Neter-hon-ape-en-Amen; 
Heb-Hob ti'Amen. 


Pehor. 


3 "year. 
33 "year. 
17 * year. 


2 years . 


Share the throne with his 
successor. 


Several high priests 
sculpt their images 
on public buildings. 


Downtime plus or 

shorter during which 

the high priests do not 
may have committed at- 

no encroachment. Here for- 
would fit the RamsésXII 

by Mr. Bunsen. 


Resumption of the attacks on 
royal power; great 
priest Her-Hor appears. 


I A very short reign which 
left traces that in 
a tomb. 


/ The High Priest Her-Hor 
\ ascend the throne. 


XXP DYNASTY. - THREE APIS. 
Years I (24), unknown. 


Apis II (25), unknown. 
Apis III (26), unknown. 


Apis I, II and III. During the work of clearing the chamber in which 

were Locked up for the five previous Apis, some clues Led to the suspicion that 

there was a second bedroom below the first. A vertical well having 

was practiced through the ground, it was not long before we actually noticed a void, and 
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I entered it. The new room was full of sand up to the vaults. A 

candle in each hand, I crawled forward, my back to the ceiling and my stomach 

on the sand. The heat was suffocating and the air so thin that the candles went out. 

We had to go back and give up for that day the exploration of our new 

quest. The next day; by means of our ordinary exhaustion machines, I brought out 

sand through the vertical well. But soon we realized that the walls intended 

to support the crumbling vaults were formerly built on this same sand, 

and this time it was necessary to give up the enterprise entirely. However, the operation had 
as a result of proving to us that the underground had been inhabited by three Apis, of which 
the tombs, built with the same negligence as those in the upper chamber, 

provided the only data I rely on to assign to build 

of the room a date close to that of the Apis of Ramses XIV. Moreover, the 

even door to the underground has remained unknown, and perhaps with more expense and 

of perseverance, we would have obtained results that would have rewarded us 

of our efforts. Anyway, I guess our three new Apis are from 

the XXI * dynasty. 


The XXI * dynasty is known to us by Manetho who originates from Tanis, 
and teaches us that it was composed of the following seven kings: 


I. Smendés, who reigns 26 years. 


II. PsousennéB, who reigns 46 years, or 41 years according to Eusebius. 
Tir. Nepherchéres, who reigned 4 years. 
IV. Amenophthis, who reigns 9 years. 


V. Osochor, who reigns 6 years. 
VI. Psinaches, who reigns 9 years. 
VII. Psousennés, who reigns 14 years, or 35 years according to Eusebius. 


That's all I would have to say about this royal family, if Mr. Bunsen, misunderstood 

the authority of monuments, had not proposed the identification of the last three 

named from the previous list COsochor, Psinachés and Psousennés) and kings-priests 

whose history we have previously sketched. But we already know enough about 

the time when the first of these kings CHer-Hor) lived so that he was not 

need to notice that his real place would be, not at the end, but at the beginning. 

beginning of the XXP dynasty, after the Last Ramses of the XXI 4 The identification, 

already very difficult from a philological point of view, therefore becomes impossible not to 
sult as monuments of history. On the other hand, the high priest Pionkh, 

admitted in Mr. Bunsen's painting as the Psinaches of Manetho, is a per- 


1. EgypCa place, II, p. 576. 
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sonnage which has never reigned, and of which we can only find the name (never Timage) 
in the genealogy of his son, the priest-king Piheni 4. H therefore becomes more and more 
impossible to recognize in the Osochor, the Psinaclies and the Psousennés of Manetho 


the only two kings Her-Hor and Pihem that the study of monuments introduces between 

the end of the XX® dynasty and the advent of the XX 4A In addition it is quite probable 
that, 1f Manetho's lists had reached us intact, we would not have 

met neither the names of Her-Hor and Pihem, nor those of any of the priests of Ammon 
who, Like them, could temporarily usurp power in Thebes. The XXI_ 'dy- 

nasty, such as we find it in Eusebius and in the African, seems to me, 

contrary, the legitimate and national dynasty, that which reigned in Tanis and undoubtedly 
in Memphis while Her-Hor and his successors occupied Thebes. This is the 

most Likely conjecture, and we see that we would be wrong to seek 

in the series of the seven Tanite kings named above none of the royal names that 

the interpretation of the Legends engraved on the walls of the temple of Khons could 
reveal. Unfortunately, the tomb of Apis which should have, if I had found it intact, 

we Lift a corner of the veil that covers these mysteries, has remained completely silent, 
and it is a misfortune for us. Would we meet King Her-Hor in Memphis? of 

excavations undertaken on the site of this city would they result in 

put in our hands the royal lists always identical to those we 

have in Thebes? This is a serious problem which touches on many questions of history. 
and clironology, and which, in particular, might help us to distinguish a little 

better than we do the true value of those famous Manetho lists, 

of which we are perhaps too accustomed to taking the measure with monuments 

found at Thebes. But, I repeat, Apis' tomb told us nothing about these 

questions, and his silence is most annoying. - By goodness * we touch, with 

the XXn 4 dynasty, at a time when the monuments will begin to in addition we 

to be lacking, and where, on the contrary, they will come to us with an abundance which 
will, I hope, make it possible to obtain more new information from their interpretation. 
veal. and interesting. 


86. 


XXIP DYNASTY. ~ SEL “ APIS. 


Apis I (27), death Tan 23 of Osorkon II. 
Apis II (28), died Fan 14 of Takellothis I * ". 


1. Denktn., II, p. 248, 249, 260, 251. 
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Apis III (29), death Tan 28 of ScheBchonk III. 
Apis IV (30), born Tan 28 of Scheschonk III; 


inducted the same year on the 1 "of Paophi; 

died at 26, Tan 2 from Pikhi; 

buried the same year, the! e ‘of Méchir. 

Apis V (31), death Tan 4 of Scheschonk IV. 

Apis VI (32), buried in the year 11 of Scheschonk IV, on the 28 of Paophi. 
Apis VII (33), born Tan 11 of Scheschonk IV; 


enthroned Tan 12, the 4th of Pharmouthi of the same king; 


died the year 37; 


buried in the year 37, the 27 of Hathyr. 

I will pass ifu- all the attempts that have been made until recently 

to reconstitute the XXIIth dynasty, and I will immediately come to the general table. 
logic by which Mr. Bunsen, with the aid of Mr. Lepsius's latest research, 

summary The state of our knowledge of this royal family. This table is this \ 

and I reproduce it because, after showing, in the first part of this 

examination, the bases on which it rests, I intend, in the second part, to make 

see to the reader the considerable modifications that the tomb of Apis forces us to 
introduce. Here it is : 


Sheshonk 1 AA. . . . XXIP year. (Manetho 21). 


(WV king). 
0 


Shuopt. 


Osorkon r (2 "king). 


Peiior (3 * king). 


AT 
Eekamat. 


0 Osorkon (4th king). 


"RV. 


0 
Sheshonk II (5 'king). 


Nimrot. 


/ XV * year. Wilk. \ Takelot I "(6" king). 
IXP year. Ros. ) 0 


Keromama (queen). 
AT 


Osorkon III (7 * king) .... XF year. 


Sheshonk III (8 "king)... XXIX" year. 


Takelot II (9 * king). 
0 


Tatepor. 
AT 


1. See. Bdnssk, EgypCt pUux, t. II, p. 692. 


0 
NiMKOT, their son, 


without any royal title. 
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Compared to Manetho's lists, this table unites in its favor all the proba- 


bilities. The African series and the one that the monuments provided to Mr. 


indeed work in perfect harmony, so that our various authorities 
complementing each other, we only have to accept the summary 

synoptic of the dynasty in the following form given to it by Mr. Bunsen A: 
EixocjTri Sc'jTépa BjvacTTcia pou6aoTiTa> v A a7tX £ C«) v 6. 

t vi? vrfcr «viv f Sheshenk, Sheshek, Scsak, chcf de la dv- \ “,, 

at . SESOrxX1L L AAA, AT" '- A A 24 years old. XXIP year. 

{OsoBKON, Sébkena, Scrak, very likely- 1 

son of the previous one. f AA 

(Peheb, most likely son of the previous \ 

tooth. ( 

j, w, "1. f * #x / xw. y Aws, X QgQj A 33 4 QHZ JG A * JG ™ previous. i 
\ Sheshonk II, son of the previous one. ) 


[Takelet I '', most likely son of \ ,,,, 4 


vs. TAKEAUeiS {previous. } 4 3 XV year. 


Bunsen 


OsoRKON III, son of the previous one. 
Sheshunk III, most likely son of 


. "AXXoi tpei; {previous. 


Takelot II, most likely son of the pre- 


ceding. 
1 
XI "year. 


52 XXIX "year. 


15@ years. 


But if this summary offers sufficient guarantees of accuracy as to the succession 

kings, Mr. Bunsen's genealogical chart is far from giving us the total 

ity of the information which the various monuments were able to provide him with, long before 
the discovery of Serapeum, he had the copies in his hands. That we take indeed 

the genealogies taken from the texts published by M. Lepsius and those produced by 

Mr. Bunsen, relying expressly on these same texts, and we will find 

differences as important as they are inexplicable “ I do not want to redo this work here, 
which will take its place better in Tlieure among the much more complete stelae 

of Serapeum. But I can't help but point out right now that 

our confidence in Mr Bunsen's results must be shaken a bit when, 

for example, we see him giving as wife to Osorkon II, son-in-law ‘and not 

son of King Her-Sha-sev (Mr. Bunsen's Péhér), a Rekamat princess who belonged to 

holds to the XXP dynasty, whereas Mr. Lepsius could perfectly have taught him 

that this woman was called ri 4A ri |? Hes-en-Khevt On the other hand, both 


1. See. Bunsen, EgypVa place, t. II, p. 594. 
2. I transcribe the words of Mr. Bunsen: Lepsius bas established the whole dynasty and their 


names. At present we merely give the pedigree as adjusted bi him, and ail the highest years of the 
reigns, and 
watt for his exhibition, which may shortly he expected. {Egypfs place, t. He, p. 690.) 


3. Statue of the Nile at the British Mttseum, Lepsius, Ausvcahl, Taf. XV. 


4. See the canopic inscriptions published by M. Lepsius, Denkm, III, 25. 
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cVOsorkon II son known by Mr. Bunsen, one, Scheschonk II (Prince Scheschonk 

of the Denon papyrus) could not be, as the German scholar wants it, the father of 
TakeLlothis I "" ', since after this Scheschonk the scepter passed into a new branch 
of the family; the other, on the contrary , Prince Nimrot, is the very one who had for 
daughter Queen Keromania, who seems to have occupied alone for some time 

the throne \ before, by her marriage to Takellothis I ", she gave birth 

at Osorkon HE. The table of the XXII ~~ dynasty presented by Mr. Bunsen is therefore 
not faithfully the summary of our knowledge such as could provide it to us 

monuments before the discovery of Serapeum, and we must think that in the 

Mr. Bunsen's chapter devoted to this royal family, all is not by Mr. Lepsius 


as much as it seems to be. 


Now we come to the monuments of Serapeum. How do these monuments 

do they allow us to correct the ideas put forward by Mr. Bunsen? how are increasing 
they the sum of the information that we already possessed on the family of Buba- 
stites? This is what we will see. 


I have not found the first Apis of the XXIP dynasty. The stelae that would have 

could, in the absence of mummies, reveal their existence to us, disappeared at the time when the 
poor condition of the rock forced the Egyptians to consolidate work which 

have deprived more than one precious monument. But from Osorkon II to 

last Ptolemies, the Apis follow each other without notable interruption, and we will learn 

with satisfaction, as regards more especially our XXIIth dynasty, that the 


1. It is to this queen that was dedicated one of the most beautiful bronze statues that Egyptian 
museums 

keep and that we have in the Louvre. This statue represents the queen herself. On the front is 
distinguish a few letters from a text in which there is mention of a prince Takelot and an invocation 
to 

people of Thebes. In front of the feet of the queen one reads an inscription which, by the 
arrangement and the set of 

sentences, vividly recalls the legend carved on the beautiful alabaster vase of Osorkon, usurped 

by a member of the Claudia family. Kéromama has both cartridges and honorary titles reserved 

only to people invested with royal power. The two cartridges, Little known, are these: 


M. Prisse {Revue archeol., T. II, p. 75@), and more recently M. Lepsius CDenkm.j III, 256), have 
published 

the names and qualities of another princess who appears to belong to the same family. We have at the 
Louvre 

a funerary statuette adorned with the name of this princess, to which it is perhaps impossible to 
assign 

exactly one rank among the rulers of the XXII ** dynasty. 
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only Serapeum has given us around ninety monuments of this period 
interesting. 


However, some of these monuments should particularly attract our attention, 

either because they emanate directly from figures of the royal family of the time, 

either because incidentally it is about these same characters, from the time 

they Lived and the family ties that united them. I ask 

the permission to introduce to the reader these various monuments which throw on the dynasty 
from the Scheschonk a light as new as it was unexpected. I will show them to 

as the nomenclature of our Apis will provide us with the opportunity to meet them. 


Apis I ". He died in the year 23 of Osorkon II, which gives us a higher date 

that we didn't have until now. His funeral was celebrated by the king 

Scheschonk II, when he was still only royal prince and governor of Memphis 

under the authority of his father Osorkon H. If we stick to the only monuments 

studied before the discovery of Serapeum, it is obvious that Prince Scheschonk 

would have had for mother this same Hés-en-Khev, wife of Osorkon II, and mother of the 

princess A A A 'AAAAA w T A A -het-her 4 4 whose name is engraved on the beautiful canopic tubes 


1. This proper name is curious to study. The first sign c> - <»- a is a syllabic character which has 
ordi- 

narily the value T'eS. (Birch, EgypVs place, t. I, p. 569.) A good proof of this reading is to be 
found 

on the sarcophagus of Ookh-Méri at the Louvre. There are seven hawks with human heads, which, 
according to the libretto Cde Rouoé, Notice, D. 7), are the gods of the dwelling of souls. The 
generic name is written 


You are, and it is not without interest to point out that before the special proper name to each of 


these animals, the common name of T'eSeS was repeated by the scribe with all the variants he has 
could meet. This is how we read the first T'eae ”, the second T'eses, the third T 'A eses, etc., in 
the forms 

following: 


hence we have the equal values c * <»- d=A=AA, A= ts =3=J * A =T'eS. The T'eses are, 
moreover, 


mentioned in ch. VII of the Ritual. 


The second part of our princess's proper name, written here <AA is distinct from the final j 4. 
AAA -Ai_ o '000' 

this is attested by the analogous names Jh 4 J), T'eS-RA ° -HeR, etc., where takes place of tA”. 
Other stelae of the Serapeum write the same name A jhU 4 a1, and it would follow from this 

. — M "A <: 1i> 000 ‘ill’ 


spelling that Nj 4 equals 4. - But 4 is one of the names of the goddess Pascht with the head of 
lioness, the one that, probably, we find in PetubasUa and in the name of Buboétis, in Coptic 
noTTUCkC 4 -, and in Hebrew PibeseL It would therefore be necessary, as M. Birch suggests, to 
transcribe W by BA “4 ST, and 

the name of the princess would read: T'ea-Baat-her. I admit, however, that the impossibility of 
meeting (AA 


written syllabically by the final S constitutes for me a doubt, if not on the true pronunciation of 
W, 
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from the collection of M. Champion in Cairo “4 But a statue from the Serapeum, represented 
both our prince Scheschonk, teaches us that he was the son of a queen LJ 

AAA J Kéromama, so far unknown. Osorkon II thus had two wives: one, 

Kéromama, who in the year 23 of her husband's reign already had a son old enough to 

serve as the viceroyalty in Memphis; the other, Hes-en-Khev who was 

undoubtedly younger than Kéromama, since his daughter T'es-bet-her married his 

own nephew Takellothis, grandson of the same Kéromama. 


Apis II. A Large slab decorated with Takellothis V% cartouches found with 
stelae dated the year 14, gave me the time of the death of this Apis, on which 
I cannot provide any other information. 


Apis III. The year 28 of the reign of Scheschonk III was the year of I 4, death of Apis III 
and that of the birth of Apis IV. In this year 28 we find ourselves facing one 

sons of Princess T'es-bet-her, who at that time was | “4 | AA 11 4, SaR 

A “A “" eN MA A 'T'ou, main leader of the soldiers named Mafou 4 and came to the Séra- 

to pray to the god on the occasion of the death of Apis. This grandson (by his 

mother) of Osorkon II was called n jl 'AA' Pétisis, and his father was another chief 


at least on the identity of this group and of f 4 h 4. I rather believe that if the stelae of the 
Serapeum give 

% \ AA pjj and 4 JM C\% as two variants of the same proper name, we must y 

see, not a complete homophony, but a simple synonymy. We would then have W equal to% A 

by the sena “ and not by the "m, and, while transcribing BA ° ST the first of these two groups, 
nothing implies 

would be wrong to leave the second its natural value BeT (eT). This word "AA would therefore be 
another name for 


Pascht, the one the Greeks wrote BtUo, and the whole name would read 'reS-BeT- (eT) -HeR when it is 
spelled '"" "i A" A * A qA, and TeS-BA ° ST-HeR when spelled" "AA WA * A aA - On 


I of Serapeum. 

would find (* JbM riS, T'es-PA ° KHT-HeR, that this name would have the same meaning. 

H I 0 o00 'Iii' 

Many examples of these variants by synonymy are found in the proper names engraved on the stelae 


As for the proofs of the BA ° ST reading for 4, they emerge from the comparison of these three 
variants: 


C AA 0 Crodter A -c *. 126, 32) 

TT 

bv J AA 'A 33 AW ® CA ®@- Charles X, funeral hall) 

"S TL \ AA jit A 12 TA AA "@" AA # AA @ A AN "*# AA @ funeral) 

that I would probably not have noticed so already, going through the new deliveries of Tou- 

The work of M. Shabpe, M. Bibch had not pointed out to me the value S given to the character H, ina 
proper name 

that the inscriptions on a statue in the British Museum indiscriminately write 11 fl 4, or 4 aF <z:> 
J 1A, or y? <==> AA f | AA »HeRBeS CSharpe, New series, pi. 44), hence effectively]] is equal 


at . This new reading of H ensures the pronunciation of our W, at the same time as it helps us 


to distinguish the exact value of the two phonetic gpx) ues provided by the Louvre papyri. 
1. They have just been published by M. Lefsiub CDenkm ,, III, 266). 
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des Mat ‘or named Takellothis, himself son of Prince Scheschonk already cited more 
high, so that Petisis had both Osorkon II for grandfather and great-grandfather. 


Princess T'es-bet-her had therefore married, as I announced, her nephew, that is to say 

say the son of his brother Scheschonk. As for Pétisis, he allied himself with his own sister AA vQ 
f A, Ta-ari “ and had some, according to the stele to which we owe this information \ 

two sons named Takellothis and 4 Ti “A 'AA Jj Pef-pa-Bast " 


As we can see, these results put us, in the year 28 of Scheschonk III, at 

only two generations of the reign of Osorkon H, and it should not be forgotten that the 
length of time represented by these two generations can be even more 

shortened than our Pétisis, although already old enough in the year 28 to have children. 
clad in public office, was young enough however that, 26 years older 

he was later able to attend the funeral of another Apis again. Now what 

do these two generations correspond in the royal lists? the calculation of the duration 
of the intermediate reigns between Osorkon II and Scheschonk III does 

lism satisfactory? The question is of interest, but could not be dismissed unless 

that we would know the exact Length of these intermediate reigns. But we do not have 
not even a date from the reign of Scheschonk II, and Takellothis I ", as well as Osor- 
kon III, only gave us what I called upper limits earlier, 

beyond which nothing prevents their reign from having continued for a long time. 

time. We cannot therefore base a definitive calculation on these fragile bases, and the most 
sure, no doubt, is to stick to probabilities, the ground on which the problem has 

more Likely to be resolved. Here indeed we arrive s without too much effort to 

to build an ensemble that a demanding critic certainly has the right to repudiate, 

but which we can nevertheless accept within the limits that the silence of monuments 
mentions and Manetho imposes on us. Putting together the 28 years already passed of 
Scheschonk III, the 11 years of Osorkon III, the 15 years of Takellothis V \ and attributing 
12 years at Scheschonk II, i.e. the greater sum than the 23 years of 

the Osorkon II stele allow us to give this Scheschonk without exceeding the 

36 years of the aX / vOC xpsi¢ de Manéthon, we thus arrive at a total of 66 years for 


1. Louvre, Salle d'Apis, 5. 1898. 


2. This character T, by analogy of the name of our individual with other names frequently used 
at all times, appears to be a simple variant of Z 4. The reading Pa, for the second of these two 
characters, proposed by Champollion, has been questioned. I found, however, on a small table at 
libation of Serapéum both variants AAA 


and 2! ZI2 is obvious. It is on some reading c 


and AAT Ai "A A, hence the identity of 
e this kind that Champollion will have base his transcription. 
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the probable measure of the time between the twenty-eighth year of Schesclionk III 

of the end of the reign of Osorkon II. This figure, however certain it may be, implies 
there a contradiction? I do not think so. After all, the reign of Osorkon II has no 
doubt was long, since a grandson of this king, the priest Osorkon, died before him in 

a fairly advanced age, and since, on the other hand, Hes-en-Khev was only the second 
wife of the king, nothing prevents his daughter T'es-bet-her from having a son who lived @6 years 
and even 92 years (66 4- 26 = 92) after the day when, under Osorkon II, she herself came 
in the world. In short, the parallelism between the royal lists and the information 

that the Serapeum stelae deliver to us is therefore rigorously supported, and already 

we see that we are sure enough of our results to be able to present 

trust the table of the relative position of the various characters who conii) dared 

the family of Osorkon II. It will be found below. 


Apis IV. Here is the text and the translation of a stele * which, to the advantage of us 

give a curious specimen of proscynemas from the tomb of Apis, join that of us 

make known various facts of which, along the way, we will be able to highlight the 

value. This stele is quite large and divided into two registers. 

In the first register, the same Pitisis is in adoration before Apis and the goddess of 

the Amenti. This time his costume has changed; he has pantliére skin, and on his hairstyle 

a kind of ornament that is never found elsewhere 4 It is followed by two per- 

bells, one of which is called Ilarsiesis; the other's name has disappeared. As for the second 
register, there is an inscription in eleven lines, as follows: 


KHeR IIoN eN SoiTeN CT) KHeV CT) NeV TeTI RA-T'eSeR MA ° SoTeP eN [A] MeN 
The year 2, of Hathyr under the Holiness of the King, of the Lord of the Sun lord of justice, 


the 1 * ', two countries, approved by Aramon, 


Af ¥?. uggwl Af ii -E 


TAo A "" NKH ST RA ° NeV SCHA'ou A "MeN MeRI PIKFIAL TA '> A" NKH TeT T'A ° M RA ° SCHAo 
who gives life, the lord of the Taimé of Aramon, who life, la la like 


son of the Sun, tiaras, Pikhai 4, gives stability, purity, the sun 
@, A CffititmrA-\-\ [415 k 


T'eTeN HA «> PI WeNT A A MeNT NeTeR A '> A ° MeRI HeRou Pou SeT NeTeR eM 
forever-, of Apis who resides the Amenti, great god the beloved; day was the god for 


in towed 

1. Louvre, room of Apis, S. 1904. 

2. It is probably the badge of the rank of superior commander of the Maschouasch. 
3. niui & T, the cat, the sacred animal of Pascht, eponymous goddess of Bubastis. 
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not 


pto 
IkD 


HoTeP eR A ° MeNT NoWRe (CT) KeRS CT) ew eM NeTeR KHeR eRTA * »HoTeP ew eM HA <» T 
to reunite with the good Amenti; he was buried in Tenfer, and was his meeting in the house 


given 


eN CT) HGH eM neS CT) ew eN CT) T'eTeN eS-Ke * MeS CT) ouw eR HeRou (eN) HeN 


centuries in its seat of Eternity. After he was born Tan 28 in the days of Holiness 


CON) SoiTeN CT) KHeV CT) RA “A T'eSeR MA "SoTePeNRA" SI RA »A A MeNMeRL SCHeSCHeNKNeTeRHIKPouN 
of the King, sun, lord of justice, the son of Taimé of Ammon, Schcschonk, the divine 


approved of the Sun, Sun, moderator of Poun, 


MAoTA "" OR 
the proclaimed 


fair-, 


A ° QUseN 
they were 


I 
HeR2 


at 


IleH NoVVReou-ew eM VOU NeV eN 
look for her beauties in every place of the 


A." 


TA A MeH A 
northern country-, 


KeM eNTouw eR » 
he was found at 


HAoT SCHAoT A *> VA «T * 
Hat-schat-avot 


“4 T 3 MouR SeN A ° N Ct) or 
after three months we had crossed the valleys 


"Te 8 8 - AAA AAA A A KHou is a formula very frequent in the texts of all the times. 


1. Coptic ic, icacft en, ecce, icaceit, poat, postquam. 
Zs 


It means to accomplish or increase (conf. A <AA, mtUtUudo, multhmj the ceremonies. See, among other 
monu- 

ments, the great stela of Ipsamboul, lines 3, 15, 16 CDenkrn., III, 195), the stelae of Silsilis and 
Hamamat 


{ibid ,, III, 175, 200, 218, 219), Tobélisque de Paris, the inscription C. 57 in the Louvre. A stele 
of the Serapeum, 


dedicated to Apis by an official of the time of Amasis, named “A> \ wj. 1 _ 4 OtWa-hor-soun, 
expresses himself 


T'A 4 Tew NoK HeNcK MA * »IRIeN KA 4 ck SCHA ° HeR NeTeR .... T'eR 


He said: I your true slave, who made your being to approach the celestial abyss for burial 


AA / VSAA 1 / WNAAA 


NeVeN NeTeRPeN 


ReScK (pt> ic, vigUare) RA “NeV HeR 


I watched over you each day to accomplish the ceremonies all of this god. 


Another stele, in the name of an Ahmes, from the time of Darius, uses the same Locutions: I who am 
your slave, Ttioi gui cU buried yourself I (; y 4 i ¢j 1); i *** AAA kept every day, which did not 
not slept to celebrate your ceremonies so that you Restore in everyone's heart 4 etc. He does not act 
here from a search for Apis, as on the stele of PikhaY. In all the sentences I just quoted 

IleH A * 4 KHou is used in a roundabout sense; the proper meaning is rather querere splendida, 


3. Coptic aiJK aciM, invenire, 


4. This place name is unknown to me. 
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A'TeH »A ° A <» 2NeVou eR MeH VeS CT) ouew eR HA 'A T FfaH' K A * »KHeR 

of Upper Egypt and the islands all of Lower Egypt. He was introduced to Hat-Phtah-Ka near 
ATew Pl “A aH ReS SoVTew A "N QUeR" SAo C(t) M eM PTaH HA A T 


from his father Phtah from his southern wall by the superior leader of the workers, the Sam in the 
abode of Phtah 


MfLMiiMi MEZE Vs fi 


TT 7 
QUeR A "A" en Nou * MA ° SCHOUSCHou Pe TA "HeS SI YeR 


the great principal chief of Maschousch, Pétisis, son of the superior chief of the workers, 


T, MAA TAT AA = AAS A AMAL AL LL ACL, yenyA TAM Bada. LA \ tide AV PG ANA PA-ATTOAG 


SA 'A M CeM FfaH HA <"T) OQUeR A *" A ° eN Nou MA ° SCHOUSCH or TA' KA "> LA ° TAo IRI CT) eN 
of the Sam Cin the abode of Phtah), Cof the principal chief) of the Maschousch, Takellothis, begotten 
of 


+! A> e2 A K- A - A \ AA QC05'73 LoniLlLLJ1soS il o 
SouTeN SeT eNKHeTew MeRI CT) ew T'eS BeT CeT) HeR IIA « 


the royal daughter of the germ of him, loving him T'es -bet-her, in the year 28, and the 1 * ‘of 
Paophi *. The duration 


NoWRe aN NeTeR PeN 


happy to god this twenty-six years. 


That is to say, Leaving word for word: 4 Year 2 and 1 4 of the month of Hathyr, under the 
holiness of the King, of the lord of the two countries, of the Sun lord of justice approved 
of Ammon, of the vivijicator, of the son of the Sun, of the master of diadems, of Vaimé of Am- 
A mon, Pikhai, the one who gives life, stability and purity like the Sun for 

AH eternity, Vaimé d! Apis, the great god who resides in Amenti; - on this day we 

brought this god so that, establishing himself in the good Amenti, he was buried in the hell 
and that it obtain its reunion with the house of ages in its seat of V eternity. - 

- 4 His birth having taken place Van 28, in the days of the holiness of the King, of the Sun 


*V HAoA> > 


1. Occurs sometimes to designate Upper Egypt. One of the names of Egypt appears to have been 


"As-fa CEt. De Byzantium, voce A'iyuttto;). Diodorus of Sicily, who knew him, applied it to the Nile 
CI, 19) and hastened 

to derive it from the Greek 'Aeto ;, Caigle, because of the rapidity of the course of this river; 
Stephen of Byzantium gives it 

to Egypt and brings him toiio 'nvocg' Iv8ou 'Aetou. Perhaps it would be rash to compare VAetia with 
classical writers the form ATeH that the hieroglyphics have just provided us. 


2. A ° A * "=I. Compare the Hebrew" K, inmla. It is with the value I that we find CZZD in the name 
of 


Phil's Island ", °" "AAA 0, PILA 4 K,. 


3. There is some difficulty in translating exactly this title, which is quite common on monuments. 
ment from Memphis. I do not think it should be confused with that of .T 4 1) '»AAA f AA 


workers. The first seems to have been reserved for characters of a high rank. 


4. AwvsA is the sign of the genitive; for 'K III (Gramm, egi / pt., Champ., p. 181), the plural 
article. 


5. Refers to the enthronement of the god. 
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A lord of justice, approved of the Sun, of the son of the Sun, of Vaimé of Ammon, 

»SchescliOnk, the divine moderator of Poun, the deceased, we were Looking for his beauties 
(Api8 Liii itself) in every place of JJ lower Egypt, and he was found at Hat- 

A schat-avot, after, for three months, we had traversed the valleys of the Upper 

A Egypt and the islands of Ba “ se-Egypt. - He was enthroned in Hat-Phtah-Ka (the temple 

»Of Vulcain, very probably the Hat of HdTac / oi of Herodotus) to his father 

A Phtah, Cthe chief) of his Southern Wall Cdistrict of Memphis), by the superior chief 

* workers, the Sam of the temple of Phtah, the main leader of the Maschouasch Pétisis, 

»Son Cof his father) the superior chief of the workers, the Sam, the principal chief of the Ma- 
* schouasch Takellothis, and (from his mother) the royal daughter (from) the germ of his father 
A what likes, T'es-bet-her, in Pan 28 and the i "" of Paophi. - The happy duration of 

> this god was twenty-six years old. " 


The particular interest of this stele is obvious to everyone. Pikhai is a king 

unknown which appears for the first time here on an Egyptian monument, and the eagerness- 
ment with which we must welcome it is increased by the certainty that we 

let us have the power without eifort to classify this newcomer to his chronological rank, 
since we know that the year 2 of his reign is separated by an interval of twenty- 

six years of the year 28 of Schesclionk IIL Our Apis therefore help wonderfully to weld our 
reign over each other, and it is not difficult to see that if Scheschonk III 

reigned for about thirty years, there is room between this king and Pikhai for a third 
monarch, who will be the Takellothis II of Mr. Bunsen, who will have reigned for the most 
for a period of twenty-two or twenty-three years. In accordance with the indications 
already furnished, the only stelae of the Serapeum therefore give us the means 

to establish in the XXIP dynasty three fixed points around which the different kings 

of this family come together with sufficient certainty. Osorkou II, as 

son-in-law u King Her-scha-sev and grandfather of Pétisis; Scheschonk III as occupying the 
throne at the time when the grandsons of Osorkon II held office in Memphis 

military; Pikhai finally as reigning, on a certain known day, after an equal year 

known to Scheschonk III, drilled three immobile, separate milestones, on the one hand 

by the reigns of Scheschonk II, Takellothis P ‘and Osorkon III, and on the other hand 

by that of Takellothis IL 


As for genealogies, we do not see anything that changes what we have learned 
upper. Our stele mentions Pétisis, his father Takellothis and his royal mother. 
girl T'es-bet-her. This is what we already knew, and we would perhaps ignore all. 
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days on which tih-e the named Harsiésis appears at the head of this monument, if another 
stele, of the same date and style as the previous one, came to our aid. 

Here we descend from two generations. Harsiesis is inscribed there as the son of 

Pétisis, and the husband of two women Ta-ti-ta-neh .... and Hapou-es .... related which he 
had two sons, a new Takellothis, and Onkh-Pétisis. The genealogy of the members 

of the family of Osorkon II did not stop at Pétisis, and on the contrary continues 

through new series of which our table will have to take everything into account. 


Two short observations will exhaust what we had to say about the dated stele. 
of Fan 2 from Pikhai. 


The first relates to the functions with which our Pétisis is successively invested 

at the two epochs in which we have just met him, twenty-six years apart, making 

his duties to the majesty of Apis. In Tan 28 of Scheschonk III, Pétisis shares with 

his father Takellothis the title of Grand Chief of Mat \ m. In Tan 2 of Pikhai, our 

Pétisis has changed not only his costume, but also his qualifications, and his 

titles of priest attached to the temple of Phtah, he joins that of superior commander 

of the Maschouasch. But the Maschouach and the Mafou are not unknown to us. Ram- 

ses in celebrated on the pylon of Medinah-Tabou his victories over the former; the 

the latter provided the Coptic with the word m ".toi, which ended up being the generic term of 


soldier, and at various times we meet them with the quality of mercenaries in the service 
from Egypt. (Cf. <r => fA 14 CGC UW 1A '1 AA AAA rf AAA Soldiers of the Mafou, on a frag- 
statue of the Serapeum.) These are two peoples of Western Asia, identified 

for a long time with the Messes and Mosches of Herodotus “ and we must as much 

less surprised to find them in Egypt filling with the same kings a 

identical service that these peoples were of the same race and fall within the same verse 
of chap. X of Genesis among the descendants of Japheth. So here we are 

in the beautiful article by M. Birch on the ivories found at Nimroud 4, and the influences 
Semitics whose traces this scholar so skillfully recognized in the midst of the kings of 
XXIP dynasty. All this family seems in fact to have chosen their names, with a 

singular persistence, beyond the borders of Egypt. Nimrot (A 


1. Louvre, room of Apis, S. 1905. 


2. Hérod., III, 94. Cf. Ch. Lenormant, Introduct. to The History of Western VAne, p. 290 and 405. 


Maschouasch 

who, under the XXII * dynasty, formed a foreign militia in the pay of Egypt, could well be 
the ancestors of these Maguseans who later were widespread in Media, Egypt, Phrygia and 
Gaul. (See Bardesane, ap. Euseb., Prep, Evang., VI, 10.) 


3. Obéervaticna on two egyptian cartouches found at Nimroud, (TVaTi *. Oftke R, S, of Liter, vol. 


III, new series.) 
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Nimrod) is too Assyrian a name for me to dwell on it. Osorchon 4 [q] |] 


is the Sargon of the cuneiform texts, and the pa “ D of Isaiah \ although the Hebrews had 
transcribed by 4 nD the name of the Osorchon who, under the reign of Asa, carried the guard in 
Judea “ The proper name \> AA (Sesonchis) has no root in the Egyp- 

yours 4, and the Takellothis of the Greeks, written AAAA 1i A TaKaLdTd, contains all 

the elements of the proper name Tiglatk \ or that it is used to designate the kings Tiglath- 
Pileser and others, whether it expresses the name of the Tiger, writes Aiy 4 a6 in Josephus “. 
The son of the victor over Rehoboam, prince g 4 ° A A SCHouPouT, himself bore 

a name he shared with the TST, Zahond, Solomon's favorite 4; Maybe Nimis is 

the type of the proper name NdNa, which the stelae of Serapeum prove to us to have been 

that of a priest residing in Memphis; and finally, to all these names so unmistakably 
foreigners, we will be allowed to add that of Kéromaina that the Greeks, by a 

metathesis which does not exclude the rules of philology, have softened in Semiramis’ 4. 

As we can see, we are with the XXIP dynasty in the middle of Western Asia. 

The Semiramis, the Nimrods, the Sargons, the Tiglaths, populate the palaces of the Pharaohs, 
and mercenaries taken from the Medes and Maschouasch form a party guard 

culinary whose command was reserved for members of the royal family. I ad- 

put perfectly that the identity of Mafou and Medes does not offer a certainty 


1. XX, 1, Voy. BmcH, loc, cit., P. 15. 
2. Paralip., II, ch. XIV. 
3. BracH, Loc, cit., P. 15. 


4. Ibid., P. 19. 


The 


5. The Hebrew formula is K 4 n, Digla, or hp 4 (Bmcn, loc. Cit., P. 19), and finds its corresponding 


exact in the Egyptian term v 4 TaKaLd (TaKaRa, the Greek T 4 rPi);), after which is usually met- 
ment 11, the water basin. Is this last character a still unexplained phonetic? is he a deter- 


minative placed after a foreign root which determines a river, like T for example, after tA FfAtYV 
\ 


A MAAAK KAAAA T, SCHALGMa, the Salam of Hebrew and Tarabe? We will decide. The complete form TaKaL & 
Ta 


is a man's name, and I would not be surprised to learn that the Egyptians sometimes kept 

the water basin after the first three consonants with the sole intention of squaring the group. The 
termi- 

naison \ characterizes a large number of foreign proper nouns. Besides, Takellothis is a quadrangle 


like most Assyrian names. It is the same with the Sesac of the Bible, whose real name could 
to be SCHGSCHANAKG. 


6. Kings, III, ch. IV, v. 5. 


7. The name of Semiramis had struck the Greeks by its ending, in which I do not doubt that they 
recognized the Semitic DK & Ti, HeMaM, or n & Kin, HeMaMah, a dove. Hence all the tradition which 
mixes doves with the history of Semiramis, or that, as in Hesychius, the etymology of the proper name 
either sought, or that, as in Ctesias, Diodorus and Elien, one is satisfied to indicate the history 
marvel - 

daughter of the early years of this famous queen, who was fed, as we know, by doves. 

This remark gives weight to the conjecture of Bochabt CChanaan, II, 12), and its reading SfiPLMaMic 
me 

fortunately seems confined by the Egyptian transcription of the name, KeRoMaMa. It is claimed that 
after 

After death, Semiramis was worshiped in the form of a dove. 
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sufficient. But that of the Maschouasch and the peoples that Ramses III fought 

is indisputable, and this is enough so that in those Asiatic soldiers who, under the 

XXII '' dynasty, played the role of the Swiss in France, we recognized a trace 

in addition to the alliance and relations of Egypt with its neighbors on the banks of the Eu 
phrate and the Tiger. 


The second observation will undoubtedly have struck the reader by itself in the 
translation that I gave above of the stele of Pikhat. Our Apis IV is dead 

indeed at twenty-six years, and this count mention has for us more value than all 

the passages of Plutarch and that all the information on the Egyptian religion 

provided a posteriori by the Greeks. Will the period of Apis resist this new 

stroke? I strongly doubt it, and I believe that we can now look at it as 

annihilated. However, I find it hard to believe that there is not at the bottom of it all 
something true and that the violent death imposed on Apis was a tradition 

created all in one piece by writers from Greece and Rome. Apis is one of 

gods of the Egyptian pantheon whom the Greeks knew best; by his kinship with 

Serapis, he had become almost one of them, and it seems to me difficult that in such 

case they invented a fact of which Cliacun could, in their own time, verify the exact 
titude. We must therefore believe that everything in the writings of Plutarch, Pliny, Ammien 
Marcellin and de Solin, is not entirely false, and that perhaps the monuments of 
Serapeum do not today contradict the assertions of these authors that 

because modern scholarship, in the footsteps of Plutarch alone, has taken a wrong turn 

by not sufficiently distinguishing the cycle of twenty-five years, which has nothing in common 
with Apis, and the point in dogma that forced Apis to die once he reached 

a determined age. Seen in this way, the question, it seems to me, is reduced 

from his real point of view. I believe, for my part, that if the monuments have 

testably right, the Greek writers do not have as many faults as one would like 

believe, and that after all. Apis being Osiris in his carnal form and, like Osiris, 
receiving his breath from Phtah, nothing prevents us from believing that Apis, the most 


perfect of Osiris, was not condemned to die at the very age at which Osiris would have died, 
that is to say at twenty-eight. Could it indeed be otherwise? an Apis of twenty- 

nine or thirty years old still had the right to be an Osiris? the funeral of Apis 

were they not those of Osiris himself? in a word Apis, in his life and in his 


1. 'Etdjv 6' aptO “ bv ot | jiév “4 ictiiaat tdév "Oaipiv, ol tii “4 araiXeuaai X 4 yoyatv oxtw scai 
swoffiv. Some say qii Osiris 

<i reigned twenty-eight years, other than that he lived only this number given . (Plutarch, De Is. 
And Os. “4 XLII.) 
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death, is he not a complete personification of the life and death of the great judge 

of Egyptian Tenfer, and therefore why twenty-five years, and why not twenty-eight? 

Besides those who are absolutely attached to the astronomical period have the resource 

of the twenty-eight year cycle, solar cycle as Osiris was a solar god. We can 

therefore, without offending science, to think that the Greeks were not the naive inventors 
of the period which may have mystified the moderns a little too much, and that indeed 

Apis must have died when old age brought him to a certain age, not because 

that he was the living type of a period he had absolutely nothing to do with, 

but because it was a point of resemblance to Osiris. Such is, in my opinion, 

the solution of the famous problem of the period of Apis, which is no longer one. Of this 
way, our Apis live twenty and twenty-six years; they Live what they can, without us 

think of completing with one the cycle begun by the other, and the most glorious among 
them undoubtedly is the one who, complete Osiris, prolongs his life until the twenty-eight 
years after which, following the example of the victim of the Typhoon traps, he finished 
its existence in the waters of the Nile. - But I hasten to add that this solution 

may not yet be irrevocable, and that the supporters at all costs of Plutarch 

can take refuge in a last argument which is provided to us by the Serapeum 

himself. I will conscientiously make this argument in its stead, with 

all the points of doubt with which he is accompanied and under which he succumbs. In 
meanwhile I continue the series of our divine bulls. 


Apis V, VI, VII. These bulls died in the year 4, year 11 and year 37 of a king who was 
stele A names AA ft} A A f) ZT] T AAA of Pikhai 4 and whose legend is as follows: 


This is again a new king, and it is all the more astonishing that the monuments 

never delivered us his cartridge that his reign was very long and does not appear 

to have been agitated by many internal disturbances, since with each death of x \ pis, the 
Serapeum, as in the heyday of the monarchy, was adorned with a quantity 

considerable number of proscynemas. This king, moreover, was called Scheschonk, and as he 
succeeded Pikhai, he became Scheschonk IV of the XXIP dynasty. I will note in 


1. Charles X Museum, historical room, S. 1933. 
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passing that his first name is also that of Amenophis II, and that perhaps 
several monuments known by this single cartouche and attributed to Amenophis must 
be returned to Scheschonk IV. 


The main monument of this time is a pretty little stele 4, the fruit of devotion 


to Apis of a character who lived in Tan 37 of the reign. This character has himself 
represented at the head of the monument. In the main register, fifteen horizontal lines 
contain, in addition to general information on the Apis which died at that time, all 
a genealogy on which it is necessary that we fix our attention for a moment. 
tion. 
The translation of the essential part of the monument gives the following version: 
The introduction of this god (Apis) to his father Phtah (took place) in Van 12y the 
4 of Pharmouthi, of king Ra-kheper-aa, of the son of the Sun Scheschonk, the vivifier; 
his birth (took place) in Van 11 of his Holiness; lie down in his seat in the morning 
region of Toser (took place) in Van 37, the 27th of Hathyr Cof the reign) of His Holiness. - 
May / w 2 (Apis) give life and health to the devotee his son, V beloved of Neith, the prophet 

. Her-pi-sen, son (of his father) the chief, the director of the country of the North, the 
superior 
prophets in Bubastis A\ hATLAirA"" "" AA y the leader of the soldiers, Phtah-hon and de 
Cher mother) the priestess of UHathor in BuhoMis, over {A% her husband), the lady of the house, 
Iri'Ou-rou, Cwhich Phtah-hon) is fih Cof his father character) of the same rank, Her- 
pi'Sen, and of Chis mother) the superior of the assistants of Her-scha-ef (Apaa “4 i 4 in 
Plutarch, De Is., XXXVII, y 8 UU * 'A = AA) i' A O71 Of the two countries, moderator of 
two countries, Pep-tet-titis; (which Her-pi-sen) is son of (his father character) of the same 
rang “ Phtah-hon, and of Chis mother) of the same rank T'es-en-Khemi; Cwhich Phtah-hon) 
is the son of Chis father character) of the same rank, Phtah-oiio-onJch-ef and of Chis mother) the 
priestess of Hathor in Bubastis, the king daughter, the lady of the house Tent-es-Pah; 
(which Phtah-ouo-onkh-ef) is royal son of Chis father character) of the same rank Nim- 
rot, and of (his mother) the superior of the assistants d! Arsaphés, king of the two countries and 
moderator of the two countries, Tent-és-Pah; Cwhich Nimrot) is son of the Lord of the two 
worlds (the king) Osorkon, and Cof his mother) Mouth-ouo-onJch-és. - (May Apis give the 


1. Ibid., S. 1969. 


2. M. Brugsch will not mind if I publish this new and curious reading before him by the name of 

the town of Bubastis. I owe it all to him. It is for me a proof of the good friendship of 

Mr. Bbuqbch, and a precious memory of the long hours we spent together in the tent 

or in the middle of the sands of Serapeum, questioning this rich portfolio of notes at the bottom of 
which I hope 

although the pharaonic geography, promised by the author of the Demotic Grammar to the learned world, 
will remain buried longer. 
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life and health) to the royal son Tdakellothis and to the divine mother A. . . pé A; at the royal fiU 
Osorkon and the divine Ta-schat-Klions; to the royal son Scheschonk and to the Tnére 

. divine Keromama. - (May Apis give life and health) to the worst divine, to the great 

Chief Num'ot and to the divine mother Tent-és-Pah, Cwhich Nimrot) is the son of Chis father 
character) of the same rank Scheschonk and the royal mh 4 e Meh-en-Ousekh; (which 

Scheschonk) is the son of Chis father character) of the same rank Pi-tout, Cwhich Pi- 

all) is the son of Chis father character) of the same rank En-ven-scha, Cwhich En-ven- 

scha) is son of Chis father character) of the same rank Ma-ou-san, Cwhich Ma-ou-san) 

is the son of Chis father) Teh-en-vouioua 'A. 


I will have the opportunity to come back to the different ways in which the Egyptians 

you have noted down the events in Apis' life which they wanted to remember, 

and I will limit myself for the moment to questions which concern the state more directly 
of the royal family. 4 


The first of the three parts of which the table of characters that Har- 
pisen introduced into his proscynem is of a clarity which leaves no hold 
to doubt: Harpisen dates back to his sixth ancestor, King Osorkon, and there 


there is nothing there that very natural. Likewise, in the second part, the dedicator of the monument 
ment brings out three princes who can only belong to the reigning family 

and who, therefore, are sons of Scheschonk IV; here again the motive which guided 

the editor of our stele is easy to guess. But we understand less why, 

after the three princes, the series of characters continues with a Nimrot, husband of a 
Tent-és-Pah adorned with a priestly title usually reserved for princesses, and sons 

of an individual who is himself the husband of a royal mother, that is to say of the mother 
dan king. These difficulties can only be clearly established by Looking at the big picture. 
genealogical table summarized below. We will see that the best arrangement 

possible is the one that would consist in making roya the mother Meh-en-Ousekh the mother 

of King Pikhai, and of the wife of the great chief Nimrot, the daughter of Takellothis II. I 
know that if Meh-en-Ousekh had been 1, royal wife, instead of 1 V \, royal 

mother, it would perhaps have been simpler to regard this woman as the wife Cin 

first or second marriage) of Takellothis II who would thus have become the father 

of his successor Pikhai. But Meh-en-Qusekh does not have this title, which she did not have 


1. Royal mother and royal daughter are royal titles; motherhood is a priestly title that belongs, 
with those of, and 1, to the PaUacide ”of Ammon. 


2. These names do not appear to have any roots in the Egyptian language. 
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failed to take if she had had the right. We must therefore stick to Farrange- 

that our table reproduces, and that, I repeat, I only give as 

likely. The place of Meh-en-Qusekh explains the quality of king 

assigns himself. "The throne perhaps was reserved for the son-in-law of Takellothis II, according to 
a 

use sometimes followed in the XXII® dynasty. But another son of the same Meh- 

en-Usekh, Pikhai, put the crown on his head. This is, I think, the least part 
questionable that we can take in the presence of the silence of our stele, and we 

at least now know why Harpisen recalls the memory of the great chief 

Nimrot: it is probably because the wife of this Nimrot was daughter of Takel- 

lothis II, and that Harpisen will have thus shown, the year 37 of Scheschonk IV, the 

link that united his own genealogy to that of the reigning family. We will find 

moreover attached the table which contains the summary of all these observations, and of 
those which I have already had occasion to make concerning the various Apis of the XX !! * "dynasty. 
This table, compared to the one I extracted earlier from the book by 

Mr. Bunsen, show the less attentive reader the full Length of the road that we 

walked through the monuments of the tomb of Apis. The XXIP dynasty 

is now known to us. Scheschonk I "and Osorkon V \ those same as the 

Hebrews named Shishaq and Zerah, bear the arms, at twenty-nine years of 

distance, to the heart of Judea, which ensures for us the place of these two 

kings at the head of the dynasty. The tomb of Apis and some other published monuments 
have long been in charge of the rest of the family. The Apis died in the year 2 of Pikhai 
indeed places Scheschonk III, Pikhait and Scheschonk IV in their respective rank; and 
while the genealogy of Pétisis, who lived in the year 28 of this same Scheschonk III, 
proves to us that his great-grandfather is Osorkon II, father of Scheschonk II and great-uncle 
of Takellothis I ", the study of the Nile statue at the British Museum forces us to 

put King Hor-scha-sev at the top of the Ladder, who thus becomes the common ancestor 

of this line of kings. I am not saying that all the details of the table are, of this 
way, arrested without return; but the main lines seem certain to me and 

as final as they can be, which is already something. When 

to the timeline, it undoubtedly keeps the single point more or less still 

that at this height we have still succeeded in placing, a point represented by the syn- 
chronism of Scheschonk P ‘and the plunder of Jerusalem in the year 5 of Rehoboam; But 

the intermediate spaces received no new light. On the contrary, 

the nine reigns of Manetho now correspond to eleven entire reigns, and 


oo * 
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at least forty years must be added to the subtotals, the sum of which forms 

the entire span of this royal family. The actual timeline has no 

therefore received no more effective aid than those we already had; we know 

only that between our two neighboring landmarks, that is to say the capture of Jerusalem by 

Sesac and the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses, we must introduce forty years 

moreover, even if it means subtracting them elsewhere from one of the other points of this duration 
intermediate. There is all noti-e profit. 


It is just as difficult to comment on the Semiticism which penetrates so deep- 

ment in all parts of the XXIP dynasty. As I have already remarked, 

the kingdom had undoubtedly been divided, under XXI 4, between the legitimate kings who 
reigned in Tanis, and the usurpers who resided in Thebes, and Shechonk was 

probably the one among the latter who succeeded in replacing Egypt while 

whole under a single scepter. But if, by that, we guess the motives that could 

to engage Scheschonk in declaring war on whoever was at the same time the competitor 

of Jeroboam and the son of Solomon, that is to say the own nephew of one of these kings 
Tanites that he himself had dethroned, we cannot explain by the same 

causes the persistence of the descendants of This prince to take borrowed names 

to strangers. I know that this use is not entirely without precedent in the history 
roof of Egypt. The relations between Egypt and Asia were, for a long time, 

numerous and multiplied. King Pihem himself had made a trip to Mesopo- 

sieve \ and a few years before, around the time when the ark of the covenant, brought from Shiloh, 
fell into the hands of the Philistines, the ark of Khons went peacefully from 

Thebes in the Land of Bakhtan, in upper Mesopotamia, to cure a sister-in-law of 

King Ramses XIV who was possessed of an evil spirit. M. de Rougé, in a work 

read at the Academy of Inscriptions and printed in one of our daily newspapers, a 
indicated several other curious and new points of these relations between Egypt and 
Western Asia 4 and it is therefore no longer surprising that foreign names have 
introduced in Egypt. But if individuals can, for reasons of which it is 

easy to appreciate the importance, borrow some names from nations with which 

they are in business or family relations, a whole family of kings, if it is she- 

even Egyptian, cannot, without denying her nationality, call herself entirely by names 


1. According to an entry which has just been published by M. Lepsius (Benhm. ,, III, 249). 
2. This important work has just appeared in the Notice dt9 Monumenta EgypHem du Louvre, recently 


published by M. de Rouoé. The Egyptian chronology is summarized there by means of new resources and 
unexpected that M. de Rougé was able to find in the Study of Monuments. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF 

WITH NEW INFORMATION 
8CHB8CH@HK I (1 * 'king) (1) 
Prince Shapout (3). 
HEB-8CHA-8BB (3 * king) (4). 
Q8QBKON II (4 * king) (5). 
queen Hss-bn-ehbb (6) and -; 


X: 


“1 A 

Queen Kebomama (7) 

SCHB8CH@KK 11 (5 * king) (8) 

I 

General Nimrot (9) 

(12) the prinoeese T'es-bast-hbr, wife of the commander of the Maschouaaoh Takellothis (11) the 
priest Osorkon (10) the queen KEBOHAHA (16). wife of T AKELLQ1 


OSOBKON UI (7 * king) (18), op. 


the commander of Maschouasch Pétisis, husband of aa sister Ta-ari Con 28 from Schetchonk UI) (13). 


the priest Harsiéais (15) the priest Pef-pa-bast (14) the priest Takellothis (14) 
(15) Ta-ti-ta. . . neb ... - and - Hapou. . . hds (15). 
J AAEA 


TakeUothis (15). 
Onkh-Pétisis (15) Cyear 2 of Pikhai). 
Prince Niicbot, husband of Tent 4 é9-pAh (19) 


(19) Prince Phtah-ouo-onkh-bf, husband of Princess Tént-és-fai 
the general and the priest Phtah-hon, husband of T'es-en-khemi (19) 


the general and the priest Her-pi-sen, husband of Pep-tet-ti-tis (19). 
the general and the priest Pbtah-bon, epoox of Iri-ou-rou (19). 


the priest Her-pi-sen (19) Cyear 37 of Scheéchoni 


(1) The Bcbischak of the Bible; besieges and takes Jernsalem in the year of Roboam 
(Wood. III. Cb. XIV. v. 25; Paralip., II, ch. XII, t. 2. Conf. The inscription dn pyldne 
from Karnac; Dehkm., III, 852). 


(2) Nowhere appears as the son of Scbeschonk I. He succeeded him, however; 
it is he who, twenty-nine years after the capture of Jernsalem, fights Asa; the Bible 
calls him Serakh (Parai .. II, cb. XIY). 


(3) Son of Schescbonk I (Toy. Lepsins. Denkm., III, 253, 254. 255; Bosellini, 
My. Stor, No. CXLIX; Champollion. Mon., pi. 279, no.4). 


(4) Nowhere listed as son of Osorkon I. Father-in-law of Osorkon II; her 
daughter is not named (Statue of the Nile at the British Museum, Lepsius, Auéwahl, 
Job. XY and Btrch, OaQery, p. 25, pi. 13). 


(5) Son-in-law of Her-scba-sev (statue of the Nile); husband of Hes-en-Kher, and father of 
T'es-bast-ber CCanopes Champion, Dtnkm., III, 255); father of Prince Nimrot, grand- 

father of Queen Kéromama, wife of Takellothis I Clarge bas “4 relief of Karnac, 

published by Champollion, Mon., pi. 279; Lepsius, Denkm., M, 257; Auewahl, Taf. XY; 
Rosellini, Mon. Stor., N. CXLIX); father of Prince Scbeschonk Cnow Scbeschonk II) 

and grandfather of the priest Osorkon (papyrus Denon. Voyagt in Egypt, pi. 137; 
Champollion, Precis, pi. XI, and naophore statue of the Serapeum); spouse of Kéromama 
CNaophore statue of Serapeum). 


(6) Wife of Osorkon II and mother of Tes-bast-ber CCanopic Champion). 


(7) Wife of Osorkon II and mother of Prince Scbeschonk Cnaophore statue of 
Serapeum). 


(8) It is almost always as royal prince that Scbeschonk II para 

on monuments. It is Likely that he was prince royt for a very long time 

and very little time king. In any case, the Denon papyrus, the statue of the Nile, 

naophore statue of the Serapeum, the stele S. 1898, show it to us with the titri 

of royal file; on the statue of the Nile, his name is surrounded by the cartouche, ma 

without royal prefixes. He was the father of the priest Osorkon (Denon papyrus), and of the ch 
TakeLlothis CSerapeum, 1898). His mother was Kéromama, wife of Osorkon 

Cnaophore statue). 


(9) Son of Osorkon II and father of Queen Kéromama, wife of Takellothis 
(bas-relief of Karnac, Lepsius, Denkm., III, 2 


57; Auewahl, Taf. XY; Rosellis 
My. Stor., CXLIX). 


(10) Son of Prince Scbeschonk (Denon papyrus). 


(11) Son of Prince Schescbonk, husband of Princess T'es-bast-ber, father < 
Pétisis etc. CSerapeum stele, 1898). He could also have married second 

wed Queen Kéromama, her first cousin, and thus only be King Takc 

lothis I, whose genealogy we do not know. Monuments do not, however, 

not this likely arrangement. 


(12) Daughter of Queen Hes-en-khev CCanopic Champion), wife of Chief Take 
lothis, and mother of Pétisis CSerapéum, stelae 1898 and 1904). 


(13) Son * of Takellothis and T'es-bast-her, husband of his sister Taari CSérapéui 
stelae 1898 and 1904). 
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Assyrians, to the point that Pikliai is the only one of our eleven kings and as many princes and 


of princesses in which an inhabitant of Nineveh would not have recognized and greeted one 
his. The smiticisin of the XXIP dynasty is therefore a separate fact, and, to reason 
logically, the Semiramis, the Sargons, the Nimrod should not be more Egyp- 

hold that the Darius, the Ptolemies and the Caesars, who later inscribed as 

them their foreign names in the cartouche of the Pharaohs. The XXIP dynasty would be- 

her for this, despite Manetho, a branch of the royal family who gave to 

the Euphrates, the Semiramis, the Nimrod and the Sargons of Nineveh? I dare not believe it. 
Perhaps we should see in this a simple alliance between the two courts; perhaps 

should we recognize in it one of those interior revolutions which, after the conquests 

of Ramses III and the voluntary or forced establishment of the Semitic tribes in the midst 
of Egypt, will have brought, in the persomy of Scheschonk P ', some Assyrian or 

some Maschouasch in power. The Semiticism of the XXIP dynasty may not have 

no other causes. In any case, the fact is the strangest and worth the effort 


reported. 


One last word. We already know, from the summary at the top of this paragraph, 
that our Apis VII, born in the year 11 of Scheschonk IV, had been buried in the year 37, on the 27 


of Hathyr, and that therefore he had died seventy days before on the 17th 

of Thoth. So we have, roughly, the lifespan of this bull, and we're going 

see that, even taking this duration to a minimum, the Apis already had, on the day of its 
dead, passed his twenty-fifth year, which would furnish us with a new argument 

against the period of which Apis would have been the symbol. 


We are unfortunately deprived of the date of the birth of this Apis. 

But he could not have been born later than the fifth epagomena or the last day 

from Tan 11; and on the other hand, as Apis VI died on 23 Mesori of the year 10, 

his successor could not be born yltis earlier than the next day, that is to say the 24 of 
Mesori of the same year. Here then is the question locked between two limits that it 
cannot cross. We must now see how far twenty-five 

the calculation of each of these two limits will transport us. 


Assuming the Apis born the day after the death of his predecessor, he would have lived: 
In the year 10 - years 11 days. 

From 1 4 'Thoth of the year 11 to 1 4A Thoth of the year 37. 26:. - * 

In the year 37 -:. 17> 

In short ... 26 years 28 days. 

23 
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Assuming, on the contrary, born on the very Last day of Tan 11 (which would have been 
just as extraordinary as seeing him born the day after the death of his 
deceased), he would have lived: 


From 1 4 'Thoth of the year 12 to 1 AA' Thoth of Tan 37. 25 years - days. 
In Tan 37 _ »17:, 


Total 25 years 17 days. 


The lifespan of Apis would therefore have been, at most, twenty-six years and twenty- 
eight days, and a minimum of twenty-five years and seventeen days 

However, at whatever date, between these two limits, the exact day of the 

birth of our Apis, we see that, in all cases, he had entered on the day of his 

dead, in his twenty-sixth year, and that's what we wanted to see. 


The argument is therefore positive. Our Apis die at all ages, and it is obvious, 

that if each end of the luni-solar circle of twenty-five years had coincided with a 

Apis' death, the monuments would have already given us a good idea of it. At 

contrary, they prove to us that our Apis were subject to the common Law at the will of the 
fate, regardless of the moon and its position in the sky relative to the sun. The 

Apis period seems to me to be definitely buried. I will come back, however, again 

Once. 


87. 


XXIV DYNASTY. - AN APIS. 
Apis I (34), died Tan 6 and the 5 of Thoth de Bocchoris. 


Apis I. A Apis died in the year 37 of Scheschonk IV, last king of the XXII 4 dynasty, 
succeeds an Apis who died in the year 6 of Bocchoris. 


Bocchoris was, as we know, the only king of the XXIVth Dynasty. According to Diodorus \ 
he was weak in body and very greedy for money. However, he had a certain reputation for 
wisdom which made him rank among the great legislators of Egypt. His end was 

very unhappy: he was, it is said, burned alive by Sabacon “ 


Under Bocchoris, personages in high office were called names 
that we have seen worn by the Pétisis, the Pef-pa-hcist, the Harsiésis of the XXII® dy- 
nastie, and this preference of the contemporaries of Bocchoris Leads us to suppose that this 


1. I, 94. 
2. Diodorus, 1, 79, 94. 


3. Manetho. 
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king himself belonged to the younger branch of Scheschonk, descended from Osorkon II 

and Queen Hes-en-kheb “4 The elder branch, represented by the same Osorkon II 

and Queen Kéromama, would therefore have died out, either in the person of Scheschonk IV, 
or rather in that of the last king of the XXIII ° dynasty 

The legend of Bocchoris was unknown to us before the discovery of Serapeum. 

Some stelae * and an inscription drawn in black on one of the walls of the tomb of Apis 
revealed it to us in this form: 


We owe unquestionably to the proper name BeK-eN-RaN-ew the transcription 

Greek B6% jii> pic, I will point out however that, by the ordinary permutation 
OR and B joints, the proper name BoK-Xco-Ptc or BoX-Xco-Ptc is found 

also, and with such great accuracy, in the first name QUaH-Ke-RA “4 


It should also be noted that the Apis died in the year 37 of Scheschonk IV, last king of 

the XXn * dynasty, and the Apis, who died in the year 6 of Bocchoris, the only king of the XXIV%, 
were 

buried in the same room, and that the study of the tomb proves that these two 


1. See the general table of the Bubastite dynasty attached to § 6 of Information on 
sixty-four Apis (cf. p. 172 of this volume). 


2. Among other things, a pretty stele whose top, cut into a point, is occupied by the name cartouche. 
King's own and Fan 6's date of reign. The character who had this proscynem engraved was attached to 
the 

temple of the goddess Bast, Located in Tun of Memphis neighborhoods. The difference already mentioned 
Csee 


Bulletin, November 1855) between W, Bast, and V j Pakht, is constant. A PhilaB inscription is 
expressed 

thus speaking of Isis CChampollion, Notices "" #., p. 192): opj TA "AM ATY AAD AAU "AAA detrtiU 
Cdissolves) in the state of Bast; It reunites in the state of Pakht, It is this same Pakht which 
elsewhere {Denkm., Abth. III, 

pi. 196, 0) is called: y 1) 'AA' Pn n U »Pakht, that qtii destroyed as Set, We can still compare 

the proper name Pé-té-bast, written once on one of the stelae in the British Museum at W VKi, and 
another 


EF8IC8, Ausw ,, pi. XVI). The goddess Bast, epon3rme of Bubastis, is therefore to be distinguished 
homophony of types I and r, it is made certain by the variants of the papyri 

Ccf., p. 169, note), and the proper names Pé-té-bast and Herbes Cid., loc, cit.), in which M and M 
have certain- 


the value of S, It must be said, however, that this value 8 is only attributed to H “ by doing 
violence 


to the nature of that character. In fact, the throne [j is rather a syllabic. It is equal to A ° S in 
the 


r-A ef \ 6A 


proper name of Isis, Ju CCoptic "4 c, clad, antiquus, hence the Greeks called Isis IlaxXafa). It is 
even 


used for HeS dnns 4 them other variants of the same proper name, borrowed from the previous ones 


to the Serapeum stelae, fi IH J) and jl (As A rj) - CCf. Denkm., LY, 82.) If H sometimes has the 
value 


simple 8j is therefore in a roundabout way, and by virtue of a certain finesse of writing unknown to 
our 

modern alphabet, and which will have pushed the sacred writers to include in the name of the goddess 
Bast (the 

form of Isis adored to Bubastis) that of the goddess Isia. 


23% 


times 
of 
) Pakht. As for the home 
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Apis successively and without intermediary occupied the Sacred Table of Memphis. 
No Apis therefore manifested itself immediately after T Apis of Scheschonk IV, and 
consequently the XXIII '' dynasty, during the eighty-nine years of Manetho, 

was deprived of the presence of the god. 


But I do not believe that this result, however clear it may appear, should be 

accepted without discussion. It has indeed a big drawback: that of bringing us 

in the presence of a gap much more considerable than any that we know 

are born, and to show us that this gap, by a very remarkable chance, 

corresponds to the duration of an entire dynasty. Before going any further, we are 
therefore entitled to examine whether the vacancy of the sacred stable is as real as it 
seems to be, and if indeed the XXIIP dynasty is represented in the sub- 

lands of the Serapeum by a void precisely equal to the place that the manifestation 
normal of the god would have kept him busy. 


The details I thought I had to go into in order to better emphasize the importance 
information that the Serapeum gave us on the XX !! * "dynasty, must have 

prove to the reader that this XXIIth dynasty, as it remained to us between the 

hands after the perils of discusion, was noticeably longer than that which 

Manetho has preserved the whole for us. To the nine kings of Manetho, the stelae of Se- 
rapéum indeed oppose eleven princes 4 while the thirty-seven years of reign of 
Scheschonk IV, the last of these princes, form another obstacle to the adoption 

tion of the too Limited number by which Manetho represented the duration of the family 
Bubastites. We therefore recognize that, under the double ratio of the total of the 
dynasty and the number of kings, there is a surplus in favor of the Serapeum, whose 
measurements thus exceed those which have been preserved by the national historian. Hand- 
would this not be where we would find the solution to the problem of have us 

just put the terms? the excess of the XX !! "" dynasty of the Serapeum does not 

is it not valid for the XXni 4 dynasty, of which Manetho places the principal seat at Tanis? 
Pikhai and Scheschonk IV do not they form 4 a XXIII “4 dynasty that Manetho 


does not mention, because he would have removed it from his Lists to introduce kings 
1. See. the genealogical table of the Bubastite dynasty. 


2. Perhaps with Tnephaethus, father of Bocchoris. Plutarch {From the. and Osir., 7) calls this 
character 

Technatia, and Athénée (X, p. 418) Néochabia, J \ bore undoubtedly the name of A Q "1" ®> T'aT-PTaH- 
ANKH-ew Crnephankhes?), So generally used at the end of the XXIP dynasty. According to Diodorus CI, 
45), Tne- 

phaethus, father of Bocchoris, reigned many generations after Menés; Diodorus attributes to him 

a campaign in Arabia. The same facts are reported by Plutarch [1. vs). 
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Tanites, Later recognized as rulers of the legitimate branch 4? In others 

terms, Scheschonk IV and Bocchoris, instead of Living almost a century apart, 

do they not become contemporary kings under whom one and the same Apis 

could have been born and died? I admit that if these facts were recognized as correct, the 
difficulties 

cultures born from the simultaneous presence of the legends of the last king of XXIP dy- 
nastie and the only king of XXIV in the same vault of Serapeum would be 

definitely discarded. But are these facts of those that a demanding criticism 

can welcome? It is very embarrassing to answer this question. It's not 

However, the evidence that could support the view of the parallelism of 

two dynasties are completely worthless. Already we know, from the stelae 

of the Serapeum, which Pikhai and Scheschonk immediately succeeded to the ninth 

of the eleven kings of the XXIIth dynasty, whose names have given us the names. Yes 
Manetho forces us to end the XXIP dynasty at the last of these nine kings, Pikhai 

and Scheschonk IV therefore take the head of the following dynasty, and as it is 

no less certain that this XXIII 4 'dynasty is formed by the Pétubastis, the Osorchon 

and from the Psammus of the African, it follows, as a natural consequence, that both 
families were contemporary, which suggests that they were rivals. Of a 

on the other hand, the antagonism of the two dynasties seems to find confirmation in 

the table of internal disturbances which the Bible proves to us that Egypt was then 
distressed. If, indeed, an excursion of this kind did not lead us beyond 

of the limits that we have assigned to ourselves, I would show that certain chapters 

of the prophet Isaiah relate to facts of Egyptian history which are 

well-known enough that we can assign them a fairly safe place in 

chronology; I would show that chapter XX, among others, has undoubtedly 

report to Egypt of the XXV dynasty and to the enterprises of Sennacherib during 
Ethiopian domination on the banks of the Nile; I would try especially to prove that 
Chapter XIX alludes to facts which took place at an earlier time. 

higher, and transports us precisely to the middle of the years to which we owe 

the contemporary monuments of Bocchoris that the Serapeum has returned to us. "I ex- 

I will cite, says the Lord, the Egyptian against the Egyptian; the man will fight conti'e 
"His brother, friend against friend, city against city, kingdom against kingdom *." The text 
sacred gives us in these terms the painting of Egypt, shared, under the XXIIP 


1. Probably the branch from Osorkon II by Queen Keromama. 


2. Cahbn Bible. See hedge, xix, 2. 
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dynasty, between the kings of Tanis and the suitors who had chosen Memphis for 
siege, and when the prophet adds: "I will deliver Egypt into the hands of a 
"Severe, a victorious king will rule over them *", we must understand these words, not 


of the long reign of Bocchoris, under which all the troubles were undoubtedly 

not appeased, but from the arrival of Sabacon, who, despite his gentleness so praised by the 
Greeks, none the less inaugurated his reign and his cruelties by burning alive his 
predecessor to the throne. A few lines below, in proof of the struggles of which he has 

fact that to note the existence, the prophet seems moreover to oppose the 

Tanis to the princes of Memphis: “The princes of Tsoane (Tanis) are all in- 

Sensible, wise counselors of Para'u (Pharaoh), their advice is foolishness. Com- 


»How dare you say to Para'u: I am the son of the wise, the son of ancient kings * 


They are there like mad, the princes of Tsoane; they are in the illusion the princes 

By Noph (Memphis) 4 .... Jehovah spread among them a spirit of dizziness. * . . se 

Does all this have something to do with, as we have believed, the dodecarchy and: the internal 
struggles? 

which preceded the advent of Psammitichus (supposition that one is obliged to 

puyer by denying the authenticity of the chapter of Isaiah), or the description of the prophet 
does it not rather apply to Egypt of the XXIIP dynasty? The disorders of the 

XXni A dynasty would therefore be more real than we had initially believed, and two 

enemy families, which would be known to us, one by Manetho, the other by the 

peum, would have replaced the more peaceful kings who had the conqueror of Rehoboam 

for grandfather. It is even with the help of these discussions that the rest of the same chapter 
Isaiah receives a little light, since strictly speaking the concerns of authority 

can only explain the success achieved by some defectors from Jerusalem 

who succeeded in implanting, no doubt very partially, the worship of Jehovah in 


Fr 


Egypt. “On that day,” cried Isaiah, “there will be five cities in Egypt that will speak the 
»Language of Kendan CChanaan) and who will swear by Jehovah Tsebaoth; we will name 
»One city of Heresse (xoXtc xVocSéx in the Septuagint, civitas Solis in the Vul- 


»Gate “). On that day there will be an altar to Jehovah in the midst of the Land of Egypt “4 


Jehovah will be known to the Egyptians; the Egyptians will know Jehovah in this 
"day. They will make sacrifices and offerings, they will vow Jehovah and 


1. ladie “4 six, 4. 
2. Ib., XIX, 11. 
3. Ib.f XIX, 13. 
4. 7 (6., XIX, 14. 
5. Ih.f XIX, 18. 


6. 76., XIX, 19. 
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> they will pay it \ On this day>, continues the prophet *, who alludes to the Nem- 

rod, Sargons, Tiglaths, Semiramis that we now know to have 

lived at the court of Egypt, "on this day there will be a road from Egypt to Aschur 

e (Assyria); those from Ashur will come to Egypt and those from Egypt to Ashur; and the 

A Egyptians will serve the Assyrians (xal 80¢> Xs6aoc¢> atv Ab (u% zioi zoIq 'Aaaaptolc in 

"The Septuagint) A." There is not a verse of chapter XIX of Isaiah which does not convey to us 
door, as we see, in the midst of the princes of the race of Scheschonk, and without waving 

the question of knowing if the worship of Jehovah is really established in Egypt, one can guess 
by what precedes that the events of which Isaiah preserves us the memory do not pass- 


are in the midst of disturbances, of which it is not impossible that some 

took advantage to raise altars to their national god. Anyway, the revelation 

names of Pikhai and Scheschonk IV, known until now only by the only monuments 

found in Memphis, the extreme rarity of cartridges attributed to kings of the dynasty 
Tanite (which denounces a time of inner turmoil), and finally the words if 

of Isaiah, are all clues to the struggles that arose at the death of the 

last of the nine kings of the XXII * "dynasty of Manetho. Before Bocchoris, who succeeds 
to put the country under a single scepter, would therefore have reigned Psammus 

to- Tanis and Scheschonk IV in Memphis, and thus would vanish the objections born 

the presence of the legends of Bocchoris and Scheschonk IV in the same vault 

from the tomb of Apis. In short, if Manetho's lists show us a difficulty in 

the vacancy of the sacred stable which would have occurred precisely during the four- 
twenty-nine years of the XXIII 4 dynasty, it is obvious that this difficulty becomes null 
from the moment when Scheschonk IV is no longer the last king of the XXIP dynasty. A 
only and even Apis, born under Scheschonk IV, can then die under Bocchoris; the 

XXIP dynasty of Serapeum has nine kings like that of Manetho; the thirty 

seven years of reign of Scheschonk IV no longer come to accuse the total provided by this 
historian, while an exceptional gap disappears from the series of our Apis, which 

follow one another with a satisfactory regularity. 


Now is this the definitive solution to the problem, and are we not 

not to prove a fact by another fact which itself is still awaiting proof? I have, 

as for me, some difficulty in admitting the simultaneous existence of the two dynasties 
which would have succeeded the XXIP. Although, in all likelihood, Egypt did not have all 


1.1lécue, SIX, 21. 
2. Ib., XIX, 23. 


3. M. Cahsn translates: "The * Egyptian" 9 will serve (Jehovah) with those of Atchotir *, 
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days been ruled by a single king, it must be said that the monuments have not 

never shown the country divided into two rival and independent governments, and 

as, after all, the struggle "of brother against brother" shows a simple civil war, 

a struggle "from name to name" (v6 | jloc sto v6 | jlov, as the Septuagint translated), all 
as much as the division of the country into two distinct kingdoms \ it must be believed that 
the double kingship of the XXIIP dynasty would need, to take rank among the 

facts definitively acquired in History, from a body of evidence more solid than 

the one we have. On the other hand, the legend of Psammus, one of the kings whom 

the domination of Scbeschonk IV in Memphis should have relegated to the Delta, 

found carved next to the image of the king on one of the pylons of Karnac *. He is 

therefore seems difficult that we can oppose the Pikbai and the Scliescbonk IV of the Sera- 
peum with Petubastis, Osorchon and Psammus of Manetho. The gap in the 

series of Apis therefore remains whole, and since the Serapeum asserts it to us, 

we must believe that indeed the XXIII * 'dynasty did without the presence of 

god, unless explained, either by the mutilation of Manetho's lists, or by any 

another reason, the presence of the eleven princes in the XXIP dynasty of the Serapeum. 

As for the causes which brought about this state of affairs, it is understandable that it is not easy 
to determine them. The XX !!! "" dynasty, deliberately, she banished the cult of Apis, 

as we have seen the cult of Ammon pursued by the cultists of Aten-ra? or 

well, preoccupied with their struggles and prevented by the state of uprising in the country, the 
priests did they not have the leisure to put themselves in the often Long search for the god 
and to travel “the valleys of upper Egypt and the islands of lower Egypt?” * 

or again, by chance which must have happened sometimes, since Pom- 

ponius Méla took the trouble to talk about it, was he not born in Egypt, during all the 


duration of the Tanite dynasty, no bull provided with the twenty-eight marks which 

give priests its heavenly origin? I would rather Lean for the latter 

opinion. The identity of Apis and Osiris makes it impossible to abolish the cult of 

first of these gods, since we know that the altars of the second never ceased 

not a single day of being up. On the other hand, the agitation of the country could only have 
for nearly a century, the deified bull was not successfully brought to Memphis. 


1. The Hebrew text opposes the princeés of Tauis to the princes of Memphis. The Scptaiites have 
translated: 
Q1 otpyovTE; Toivsw; and o \ ap / oviE; Ms'ix “4 etuc. 


2. Deiikm., III, 259. 


3. Stele dated Tan 2 of Pikhai-, see. translation, p. 161-164. The Apis which manifested itself 
towards this 
epoch was only found after three months of research. 
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The vacancy of the Sacred Table must therefore be attributed to chance. In short, from Sche- 
schonk IV, who will remain for us, until proof to the contrary, the Last king of 

XXn® dynasty, the series of our Apis thus passes to Bocchoris, the only king of 

XXIV * ', and if this gap has, as I have observed, the disadvantage of being too 
considerable and to show us that the entire XXIIP dynasty did not have the 

neur of the presence of the god, we must, I believe, simply accept the fact 

and register it among those with whom we are astonished, but whom we do not 

let's not question the authenticity. 


I do not want to end the long explanations suggested by F Apis of XXIV 

dynasty, without calling attention to a small stele discovered at the very door of 
the chamber on the walls of which the Legends of Bocchoris and Scheschonk IV 

have been traced. 


This small stele is divided into two registers. The Lower register represents 

the Egyptian who dedicated the stele to the god; offering tables and a short prayer 
written in hieroglyphics are placed in front of the figure of the character. The register 
Superior shows us, as usual, the mummy of the divine bull. But what 

makes this representation remarkable, it is that instead where, in the uses of 

stelae of the Serapeum, should have been engraved with the names and titles of the god, 
let's counter a royal legend. What is this royal legend? Is it that of 

king under whom the Apis died? Just take a Look at the monument. 

ment to convince oneself of the contrary. This Legend has indeed accompanies the Apis 
near which we find it; by its place, its dimensions, its general arrangement 

rale, it is in a way part of the divine group; the hieroglyphics themselves, 

turned in the direction of the god, prove that the intention of the scribe was to apply 
the titles which they contain to the mummified bull, while if these titles had not 

had to remember that the person of a king, they would have been respectfully shot 

the other direction, and would have walked in front of the divine figure instead of 
precede. The royal legend of our stele therefore does not apply to a king, and 

I believe this attribution sufficiently belied by the general tone of the monument so that 
we don't have to come back to it. But would it then be that of Apis himself? He 

we have to get there. Apis, by virtue of a rule which assimilates the gods to 

kings and gives them royal titles, would therefore be considered here as a dynast, and 
his royal legend would therefore be the one that, according to our monument, I 
reproduced opposite. - But who does not know that this Legend is not unknown to the 


24 
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sciences and that we have already found it inscribed on the perimeter of the door which 
entry into one of the chambers of the pyramid of Sakkarah? This room would have 

nor therefore contained, not the mummy of a king, which had always been so 

"Ci cile to admit in the absence of the cartridge, but the mummy of an Apis, whose 


"the titles, as they are read on the perimeter of the door, were sufficient 


c%é c A 


especially the god, since the stele of the Serapeum did not use others. 

Thus our stele opens up a whole new horizon to the archeology of the pyramids. 

calf, by showing us that one of these gigantic monuments could formerly 

the remains of a god. Now is this the conclusion to which we must define- 

tif we stop? I believe him. I will go even further, and I will say immediately that, 
in my opinion, the step pyramid of Sakkarah was built for Apis, and 

that thus, a Serapeum being only the temple of the dead bull, this pyramid is the 
Serapeum of the old empire, that is to say the temple of Serapis three or four thousand 
years before our era. Let us not forget, in fact, that if the pyramid of Sakkarah 

is a pyramid by its external shape, it is as far as possible from res- 

seem to other monuments of this kind by its interior layout. In Gyzeh, 

in Daschour, in Abousyr, wherever the traveler meets pyramids to visit, 

there is a single passage on the north face of the monument which, by a slope more or 
slower, Leads him to one chamber, often two, and sometimes three *. AT 

the exterior same simplicity; only the faces of the pyramids are so perfectly 
oriented, which modern science, with all its resources, would not achieve 

greater precision. Here is a pyramid; this is the general type of which none 

of the many pyramids that inhabit the Libyan desert did not deviate, even 

in a detail. On the contrary, how was the pyramid of Sakkarah built? 

First, only of all the pyramids, it is not oriented, since the lines 

formed by its east and west sides incline 4 4 35 ‘east of true north \ Only 

again, it has four entrances, and a series of interior passages, of horizontal corridors. 
zontals *, stairs, rooms, vaults that make it look like a labyrinth 


1. It has already been published by Burton, Excerpta hieroglyphica, pi. xxvii, # 6; by Wilkinson, 
Modem Egypt 


and Thtbu, t. I, p. 368; by Colonel Vtbe, Operations carried on al Gy »eh, appendix, vol. III, pi. 


and 
by M. Lepsius, Auswahl, pi. VII, and Denkm., II, 2. 


2. See the plans of all the open pyramids, in Colonel Vysb's book, Operations carried 
we have the pyramida of Gyseh. 


3. Based on Mr. Perrino's measurements. See Operations, etc., t. III, p. 41. 


4. Among which I do not count the great southern corridor and the twenty-two columns which were 
there. 


Cc, 


found. No one doubts the origin of this corridor which is the result of a well-conceived 
reorganization. 
terior. Two or three of these columns were decorated with hieroglyphic Legends; we read the titles 
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all of these undergrounds. Finally alone it presents in its axis and as a point 

central to all the paths that lead to it on different floors, a bedroom 

twenty feet wide, eighty feet high, in the paving of which 

an enormous block of granite, cut exactly into the shape of a cork, can be 

move and deliver passage to descend to a lower vault whose destination 

is difficult to fix, since this vault is too small to have ever contained a 

sarcophagus “ The pyramid of Sakkarah is therefore a pyramid only in its shape 

outside, and inside it differs so much from all the other buildings of the same 

kind, that there is not a traveler who has not been struck by the contrasts that it presents. 
As for me, I visited this pyramid very often, I even spent a few 

nights, and the more I got to know the monument, the less I explained to myself these many 
rooms, these corridors of all work and all times, these galleries of all shapes, 

destined, according to an opinion I then shared, for the sole family of a king. The 

royal legend engraved on the door of one of these rooms seemed to me 

an embarrassment. Of the four or five parts of which, depending on the time, must have been composed 
this legend, the inscription only gives those of those parts which constitute 

titles, and stops precisely at the name, which she thus leaves us to ignore. Now it is 
quite the opposite which should have taken place. There was, therefore, in the inscription 
engraved on the perimeter of our door and the attribution of the room to a burial 

king, an anomaly that was quite difficult to explain. Today it seems to me 

that the mystery may be cleared up. From the moment when the royal titles inscribed on the 
stele of the Serapeum sufficiently designate the Apis which they accompany, the legend of 
the pyramid of Sakkarah did not need others. There rested therefore 

quent an Apis, and the pyramid can thus become the tomb of the Apis of the ancient 
dynasties. The bulls which, since the reign of CéchoUs, inhabited the temple of 

Phtah were therefore, at their death, buried like kings under the mass of a pyra. 

mide, or rather the kings, incarnation like Apis of the Egyptian Word since the day 

where they proclaimed themselves sons of the Sun, the kings, I say, following the example of the god, 
wanted 

rest under one of these monuments dedicated to the dazzling star in which the philosophy 
egyptian sophie saw a revelator of God. Thus the pyramid of Sakkarah 

would be the primitive Serapeum, and as there are about thirty vaults there, nothing 


of an official. M. Birch, a long time ago (see Operatiom, etc., t. III, p. 55), thought that these 
legends did not go back any higher than the XVIIIth dynasty; today we know from the fragment 
column that was brought to Berlin that style is that of the reign of Ramses II. 

1. See Perrixo, Operation ”, t. III, p. 41. 
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does not prevent this pyramid, at the foot of which passes the alley of the sphinxes of 
New serapeum, does not have the origin that we attribute to it on the authority of the Legend 
engraved at the top of one of the stelae now preserved in the Louvre. 


Nothing more modest, Less finished, nothing that requires less attention 

that the monument to which we owe these explanations; but also nothing more im- 
bearing and more unforeseen than the conclusions to which we have just been brought. 
So the apparently humblest cause has in reality produced the most remarkable effect. 
quable. May this serve as a notice to the many travelers who travel through 


the Nile Valley. Let them remember that a colossus who teaches us nothing has no 

for science the value of a stone shard that gives us a shred of this past 

that we are so eager to know. That above all they save from infinite greed 

telligente of the Arabs all that bears a writing word. In archeology, nothing is 

to be neglected, and it is certain that if, by impossible, the wretched fellahs who live 
ruins were archaeologists, we would see our riches every day 

cupler, and old and mysterious Egypt, always more explored and more and more 

fruitful, initiate us quickly into the knowledge of this ancient world at the head of 
from which the nations have seen her walk for so long. 


§8. 

XXV “DYNASTY. - TWO APIS. 

Apis I (35), died year 2 of Sabacon. 

Apis II (36), died on the 13th of Méchir in the year 24 of Tahraka; buried on the 23rd of Pharmouti. 


Apis I. Monuments, like Manetho, give Bocchoris as a successor 

the Ethiopian Sabacon. A small stele coarsely written in black ink calls us 

takes that an Apis died year 2 of the latter prince; this is the only information 
that the Serapeum has delivered us on the contemporary bull of the early years 

of the XXV 4 dynasty. 


I copied in the room where the recent stele was tr the end of a le- 

gende royale including this cartridge fragment | 4 | . 4} was only readable. I do not have 
dared, on such an incomplete document, to attribute an Apis to the reign of the Ethiopian Scha- 
hatoka, successor to Sabacon. 


This Schabatoka is the king that Manetho calls ie 4 t / ec or SsuyjxQC, and the Bible 
KID 4 It was to him that Hosea, eager to free himself from the tributes he paid to Salma- 


1. II Kings, XVII, 4. He is named Swa; by Josephus. 
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nazar, had sent to ask for recourse by ambassadors “ This fact happened 
in the seventh year of the reign of Hosea king of Israel, which corresponds to the fourth 
third of Hezekiah, king of Judah *. 


Apis II. An Apis, died on the 13th of Mashir in the year 24 of Tahraka, was buried 
the 23 of Pharmouthi of the same year, after the seventy days of rigor. 


The Tahraka of monuments is called Tdpxoc or Tapaxoc by Manetho, Tsapxe 

by Strabo “4 © apotxYjc by Josephus *, and npmn by the Bible 4 He was, according to Strabo, 
the rival of Sesostris by the extent of his conquests, which he pushed, it is said, to the 
Pillars of Hercules 4. This tradition, exaggerated though it may be, at least proves 

that Tahraka was a warrior king and that posterity had preserved the memory of 

his exploits. 


Ten years after the beginning of the siege of Samaria, undertaken in the year 4 of Hezekiah, 
at the time when Hosea called for the support of Séva, king of Egypt, Sennacherib came founded 
on Judea 4 It was then in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, and Tahraka 

reigned over 4 Egypt “ Sennacherib's expedition therefore took place, in one of the 

years between year 1 and year 10 of Tahraka. We will come back to this 

point. 


The Bible calls Tahraka king of Ethiopia (tra "f 4 ja npmn), and it gives Serakh 
COsorkon P ') the title of Ethiopian (A "riDn A nT) “ Are we to conclude that Sérakh 
and Tahraka were of the same race? This is a question which, at first glance, 

is resolved in the negative. In fact, Scheschonk never passed to be the leader 

of an Ethiopian dynasty; according to Manetho, the victor of Roboam was from 

of Bubastis, and if, by the anti-Egyptian character of proper names, we were 

leads to think that the Tiglaths, the Sargons, the Semiramis who populated the 
Memphis palaces were not of Egyptian race, it is in Western Asia 

and on the banks of the Tigris, rather than in Ethiopia and on the banks of the Nile, that 
we have placed their original cradle. Tahraka, on the contrary, is a blood king 
Ethiopian, and the temples erected by his orders and in his name still cover 


1. Conf. II BoU, xvn, 4. 

2. IL 1Un ”, -xvui, 9. 

3. Qéogr., XV, p. 686. 

4. L. X, ch. I, § 4. 

5. II JRoié, XIX, 9; hedge, xxxvii, 9. 

6. Strnbon, Oéogr., XV, p. 686. 

7. II Hoié, xvni, 13; II Paralip., Xxxu, 1; I "aie, xxxvi, 1. 
8. II Hoiéf XIX, 9; Uaiie, xxxvi, 1, and xxx \ ii, 9. 


9. II Paralip., Xiv, 9. 
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today the sites of Gébel-Barkal, in Ethiopia \ Sérakh and Tahraka are therefore not 

not of the same race, and this is the apparently inevitable result to which 

the superficial examination of the question whose terms we have just posed. For everything 
to say, however, I would add that by going deeper into the matter we recognize that the 
The Bible did not unintentionally give Tahraka and Sérakh the common name 

Ethiopians. For the Bible, the land of Cush was not limited to what 

we call Ethiopia, and the Cushites did not only inhabit the plains of 

Sennar. Widespread in southern Asia, from the Indus to the west coast 

of the Arabian Peninsula, the Cushites, at a time unknown to history, had 

crossed the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and invaded the African continent *. It's there that 
the conquerors of the XIP dynasty, three thousand years before our era, came the 

find to fight them 4; it is there that, later, the Thothmes and the Amenophis 

tried on these old witnesses of an ancient civilization the strength and weight of 

their weapons *. The Coushites therefore had another country than the upper Nile; they were 
these men with dark complexions, burnt faces, that looking to the southeast and the 
southwest the Semites saw on the flaming horizon the plains of the Mesopo- 

sieve. Now the Bible, which makes Coush son of Ham, gives Coush a son whom she calls 
Nimrod, and it is to this Nimrod that she attributes the foundation of Babylon. "The sons 
»Of Coush, says chapter X of Genesis, were Saba, Hévila, Sabatha, Ragma 

And Sabatacha. Ragma's sons were Saba and Dadan. And Coush begat Nimrod, 

Which began to be powerful on earth ...... The capital city of his kingdom 


Was Babylon, like those of Arach, Achad and Chalanne, in the land of Sen- 
Naar Assur went out of that same land, and he built Nineveh and the streets of this 


"City" A "Strictly speaking, the Nimrods, the Sargons, the Tiglaths, which we find 


established on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, are therefore not Semites, and, 
as a necessary consequence, the Nimrod, the Osorkon, the Takellothis, that under 

the XXII 4 dynasty, we meet on the banks of the Nile, are also not sons 

of Sem. I was able, in truth, without insulting the customs received, to highlight 


1. See. the great or \ Tage of the Prussian commission, Denkm., V, pi. 5 to 13 inclnsively 


2. Conf. E. Renan, General History and Comparative System of Semitic Languages, Part 1, p. 63, 462, 
474, 

etc. - Baron d'EcKSTEiN, Les Ethiopiens d'Asie, in the French Atheneum, April 22, 1854, p. 364. - 
Lenobmant , 

Introduction to the history of West Asia, eh. IV, race of Cham, p. 225. - Letronne, The vocal stattie 
of 

Memnon, p. 67. - Gliddon, Tgpes of Mankind, 6th ed., P. 481 and following. 


3. Tomb of Améni, in Béni -Hassan, Denkm., II, 122. Conf. Bibcu, On a remarkable inscription of the 
txcelfih dynasty, p. 6. 


4. See. passim the inscriptions published in the great works on Egypt. 


5. Genesis, x, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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Dencc “ what with Mr. Birch I called the Semiticism of the XXIP dynasty. But if, 

in this maze of peoples which so often shows us the sons of Shem and 

the sons of Cham, it is possible to go back to the source of one of them, 

we see that we will call the Nimrod of Egypt children of Coush rather 

as descendants of Shem. The editor of the Paralipomena, who gives to Sérakh 

the title of Ethiopian, therefore did not mean that Serakh reigned over part of the 

African waters beyond the first cataracts of the Nile; faithful to the traditions which 

were in the course of his time, he only proved that chapter X of Genesis 

was not unknown to him, and that he knew that in the court of Egypt lived Nimrod, 

of the Sargons, whom he did not separate, as to the origin, from the Nimrod and the Sargons of 
the court of Assyria. The Bible, therefore, may have given Serakh the qualification 
Ethiopian, and it only confirmed the testimony of Egyptian monuments. 

you who introduce us to the palaces of the Bubastites and make us meet there 

characters whom by their names we salute as Cushites. - Now 

Was Tahraka also one of those Cushites? I have no doubt about it. It is only 

to distinguish. The Scheschonk, foreign to Egypt, were in fact able to enter it by 

the eastern desert, and, going up the Nile from Peluse to Memphis and from Memphis to Thebes, 
come to this Last city to carve their names on the pylons of Karnak. With 

they established themselves in Egypt the proper names that we see carried by a great 

number of characters: Takelot, Nemrout, Osorkon, Ouasaroken 4, 

the Maouasen 4, the Pouaroma *, the Kéromama, the Bubastites seem to be the 

branches of a trunk that would hide its roots in the mysterious depths or the 

Bible places the birthplace of the first Nimrod. Sabacon, on the contrary, son of these Ethio- 
piens which the Pharaohs had mastered, and who, by submitting, had adopted the 

religion, arts and writing of the victors “ Sabacon, I said, had taken the course 

instead of going up the Nile, and from Gébel-Barkal had gone down to Thebes. He for- 

is, in truth, a branch distinct from that which, two centuries earlier, had given the 
Scheschonk to Egypt, and the proper names used after him, Nastosenen (Actisanés?), 


1. Btdl. archeol., 1 "year, p. 97, 99. 


6, Lepsius, Digcoveries in Egypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula of Sinai, p. 161, 227, etc. - Abeken, 
Aur Report 

the reports of the Prutean expedition in upper Nubia, printed in the Bévue archeol., t. III, p. 171, 
178. 
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AspartOy Atarnarosa, Sanamounasken, Amatary Sekhrnakhy Alaro, Palakfij Amen- 

takeh \ have nothing in common with those which the XXII® dynasty introduced into Egypt. 

But this is not a reason to conclude that Sabacon was, Less than Sche- 

schonk, a son of Coush. While Scheschonk represents more descendants 

or less direct from Nimrod to whom the Bible attributes, in a special verse, the 

foundation of Babylon, Sabacon appears to be a derivation of the ancient branch and more 
primitive that Genesis brings out in the first Line of Coush. His name f 4 1 4A iLJj, 
SCHeBaKa, has moreover only the final aspiration which distinguishes him from 1 4 D 4, son of 
Coush *; the name of his successor, (Hil 4A jDJ SCHeBaToKa, is, letter for 

letter, identical to that of another son of Coush whom the Bible calls R 44 UD 4 and the 
Tahraka's name itself is found among those of the kings of one of the kingdoms 

Coushites of Western Asia (the Taracus of Susiana). Sabacon and its successes 

sisters are therefore, at least as much as Scheschonk and the kings of the XXIP dynasty, 

of the sons of Coush. Only when some, at a time we know, 

that is to say around the tenth century before our era, arrived in Egypt from the north, the 
others, formerly established in the south, took their revenge for the defeats s that their 
had inflicted the pharaohs of the conquering dynasties and came in turn 

reign in Thebes. Therefore, by giving Tahraka the title of King of Ethiopia 


1. These names were carried into the family of kings who, after being expelled from Egypt, continued 
cloud to reign in Ethiopia parallel to the XXVF Egyptian dynasty and the following ones (see. Denkm, 
Abth. V, pi. I, 16). The already known Ethiopian names, Aitaptu, Astarofxu, Astosaba (names of the 
branches of 

Nil}, Aébabo, Pasaho, Candace (Kantaki), present with the hieroglyphic names of the characters ethio- 
have a certain air of kinship that it is difficult to ignore. I do not believe, moreover, that in the 


name Senanienesken, written f AAA [) AA AA "" A], the bull 4 IQ appears with its KA ° value. 
Senamcnesken 


being, it seems to me, a name analogous to Sennacherib, SanbaUat and others, it is necessary to take 
the initial syllable 

SeN for the proper name of the god San (Rawlinson, OuUine of the hiatory of A »éyria, p. 7), to which 
the bull 

would serve here as a determinative. The use of the character 4A would therefore at Least prove that 
the Assyrian god 

San, hitherto unknown, was a bull-god. Moreover, the presence of this name in a hierarchical 
cartouche 

glyphic does not at all prove that the Ethiopian king to whom the cartridge app <art was a worshiper 
of 

San. The hierogramm responsible for transcribing the Ethiopian name of the king into hieroglyphics 
will simply have 

follows the syllable SeN by the determinative 4A to draw attention to the chance which, in a noun 

own Ethiopian, was born the name of an Assyrian god. It is in this search for style that, in the name 


own already cited \) 4 {BuU. archeol., I "ann., p. 97), we owe the haséin of water i - r after the 


name of the Tiger. In Senamcnesken, as in Takeiot, the bull and the b € usm are therefore in a way 
a superficiality, and, for the intention of those who employ them, differ completely from the 


exampLes 


provided by the words j [Jtl 'AA AAAA A ~ T> SCHaRaMa (Hebrew, D *? D), nP /? A, SeS CHebrew, D1D, 


horse), "AAAAA Cnj A £1? ReHBOU CHebrew, year" ?, flame), J A J A * NAAN N" MAAAAA BeT-A ° NeT Cthe 
city 


ms 3? nA a, Beth-Anoth), in which the characters 4, /r 47 1A ® * A "" - A determine foreign words 
used by hierogrammates for their own meaning. 


2. Gen., x, 7. 


3. Id. 
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and in Serakh that of the Ethiopian, the Bible did not make a mistake. It was up to us to 
look for the reason for this apparent confusion and see how a qualification 

equivalent could be applied to two characters who, if they had been 

porains and if they had met, probably would have fought, guess 

that Sabacon's barbaric conduct towards Bocchoris does not make implausible, 

the last offspring of the younger branch of Osorkon II, 


We have already noticed that the main characters of the reign of Bocchoris 

bore names that we find in the genealogical table of the branch 

youngest of the Bubastites, and from this fact thus posited we concluded that Bocchoris himself 
even had to belong to this same branch resulting from the queen Hes-en-kheb. The 

other stelae of the XXIV® dynasty, without Leading us precisely to this point, 

show us, however, that at the time when they were engraved the blood of the Sche- 
schonk was still dominant in Egypt. The names of Takelot, Scheschonk, Osorkon, are 
indeed very numerous, while the cult of Bast, eponymous goddess of the XXII®@ dy- 
nastie, is one of those that the reign of Bocchoris maintains in all their vigor. 

The influence of the Scheschonks was therefore still alive under Dynasty XXIV, and the 
Scheschonk, the Nerarods, the Sargons, the Tiglaths of XXII®@, strangers as they 

were, had left memories which, long after them, had not 

core deleted. - Under Tahraka, on the contrary, Egypt seems to protest, by the names 
own of its inhabitants, against foreign domination. Aut 4 int Assyrian names 
penetrated, under the three preceding dynasties, in the bosom of families, where we 

we see them alternate with proper names of purely Egyptian origin, as much 

under Tahraka it is difficult to meet a single Ethiopian name among the names 

quite numerous that the stelae of the Serapeum let us know. It is evident by 

there that Scheschonk and his descendants were accepted by the country and that Sabacon 
was not. Thus Egypt had adopted certain masters and rejected others. 

Scheschonk was perhaps for her a liberator who put an end to the mixed encroachments 
troubles of the great-loaned of the XXP dynasty; Sabacon was and remained the "king 
violent ”of Scripture and the conqueror who emerged from this vile race of Coitsh who troubled 
so long the rest of the ancient pharaohs. Also the XXV® dynasty, in the 

say where we see it placed, could it not have a long existence; inau- 

gured by the murder of Bocchor 


is, it is annihilated under the efforts of the dodecarchy, 
which thus becomes a quite natural fact and presents itself as the necessary end of a 
usurpation which the sympathy of Egypt did not sanction. The SaYtes, in fact, 


25 
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soon succeeded the Ethiopians, and with them we come again to Apis, 
of which the following paragraph will make known the nomenclature. 


§9. 

XXVI "DYNASTY. - FIVE APIS. 

Apis I (37), born Tan 26 of Tahraka; 

enthroned on the 9th of Phannouthi; 

death Tan 20, the 20 of Mesori, of Psammitichus 1 4; 

buried Tan 21, the 25 of Paophi. 

Apis II (38), died year 52 of Psammitichus I **, 

Apjs III (39), born Tan 63, the 19th of Méchir, of Psammitichus 1 "] 
enthroned Fan 54, Hathyr 12; 

death Tan 16, the 6 of Paophi, of Nechao; 


Buried Tan 16, ChoYac 16: 


16 years, 7 months and 17 days old. 
Apis IV (40), born the year 16, the 7 of Paophi, of Néchao; 


enthroned the year 1, the 9 of Epiphi, of Psammitichus II; 
died Tan 12, the 12 of Phannouthi, of Quaphrés; 
buried in the year 12, the 21 of Payni; 


17 years, 6 months and 5 days old. 
Apis V (41), born in the year 5, the 7 of Thoth, of Amasis; 


enthroned the year 5, the 18 of Payni; 
died Tan 23, Phamenoth 6; 

buried in the year 23, the 15 of Pachons; 
18 years old, 6 months old. 


Apis I. When the removal of the hills of sand that rose above 

the entrance to the Serapeum would have allowed entry into the Petits Souterrains, I noticed 
quay that the chamber located at the end of this part of the tomb of Apis had 

preserved almost intact the wall built according to the use in front of the divine sepulture. 
A single stone removed had given passage to the ancient invaders of the monument. 

is lying. 


In the center of the wall was embedded a stele of good style, adorned with re- markings. 
marked by the dates and the numerous cartridges they contain. It's here 

that, for the first time, the tomb of Apis puts in our hands a monument 

the importance of which will soon escape no one: I mean one of the 

epitaphs intended to accompany the mummies of the Apis beside which they were 
officially filed. 


Our epitaph is divided into two registers. In the first register, a king makes a 


libation and the offering of fire in front of Apis. The god, whose face suffered the insult of 
hammering, is covered with its sacred ornaments. Above his head we read Tins- 
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cription: 4 # | AA TA mun "A j (Apis) alive, which is Osiris residing in VAmenti. 

Without stopping at this title which, once again, gives reason to the opinion by the- 

which Apis is regarded as an incarnation of Osiris, I will point out that the 

hammering with which the face of the god has been withered has spread to the signs which are used to 
write 

the proper name. However, this revenge was exercised only on those of the inscriptions 

that were found in place, and she spared all the stelae that I collected 

on the ground where they had been thrown by demolishing the walls which gave entrance to 

the sepulchral chambers. We must therefore not attribute the destruction to the Arabs. 
underground passages of the Serapeum. It was at a time when the secret of hierarchical writing 
glyphic was not yet lost, and consequently under the Egyptians, that 

this destruction took place. The preceding remark teaches us even that once 

annihilation of the tomb resolved, we ran to the most urgent, and that the last 

outrage which we have noticed on the figure and the hieroglyphic name of 

our epitaph, was inflicted on the god after the sacred mummy had been torn to pieces. 

All the interest of the monument is in the second register, where we find an ins- 

cription arranged in six horizontal lines of hieroglyphics. Our interesting epitaphs 

above all history and chronology, it is unnecessary, I believe, to submit them here to 

a philological examination. I will therefore limit myself to transcribing the text that I will do. 
follow either a translation or a summary which highlights the facts of which it is 

it is important to us to take possession. The epitaph of the Apis died in the year 20 of Psam- 
mitichus is thus conceived: 


that is to say: "The year 20, and the 20 of Mesori, under the Holiness of the king of the high and 
»Lower Egypt, Ra-ouah-het, of the son of the Sun, of his race, Psametik, (took place) ja 
»Manifestation of the Holiness of Apis living in heaven; was brought this god for 

»To meet with the good Amenti in the year 21, the 25 of Paophi; here he was born in 

Ran 26 of King Tahraka, and that he was introduced to Phtah-hat-ka on the 9th of Pharmouthi. 

: A Made (the stele) in the year 21 4 ». 


- <s> ronn 


1. I was tempted to translate 'o by did (his life) in 21 ana, and to apply this formula to the 


duration of the existence of the bull / This translation, if it had been recognized as correct, would 
have drawn 


26 * 
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Thus the dead Apis Tan 20, the 20 of Mesori, of Psammitiehus Ra-ouah-het “4 ens- 

veli 7@ days later, the 25 of Paophi de Tan 21 of the same king (the five epagomena 

are counted), was born in the year 26 of the Ethiopian Tahraka. This summary of the main cir- 
constancies which signaled the life and death of the first Apis de the XXVP dynasty, 

requires some explanation in which I ask permission to enter: 


1 "* An error of Champollion, followed almost until today by all those 

who dealt with the science founded by the illustrious master, had given rise to a 

singular confusion. Of the two Psammitiehus which occupy the first half of 

the XXVI 4 dynasty, one had, in fact, been put in the place of the other, and while 

the real Psammitiehus I * "A, with the first name Ra-ouah-het, was ranked second and 

did not appear in the royal lists until after Nechao, the real Psammitiehus II, 

with the first name Ra-nofré-het, occupied under the name of Psammitiehus I "the head of the 
XXVP dynasty *. But although, from the month of March 1850, M. de Rougé, in 


in the windows of the Louvre, would have returned the two kings to their true chronological place, 
no text had so far been formally filed in favor of the ar- 

arrangement adopted by M. de Rougé. Our epitaph is therefore precious in that it 

is the first monument that gives us a finger on the final classification 

of these kings, and which shows us that Psammitiehus Ra-ouah-het, succeeding 

Tahraka, cannot occupy the place which belongs to Psammitiehus after Nechao 

Ra-nofré-het. I insist on this point with as much urgency as 

the question of priority has perhaps so far been rather poorly judged. In 1854, 

M. Bunsen 4 in fact attributes to M. Lepsius the discovery of the true Psammitiehus I "; 

M. HiNCKS 4, for his part, did not know, in 1855, whether it was necessary to do honor to the same 
M. Lepsius or M. Brugsch. The debate now seems to me empty, and the stele of 

Serapéum no Longer intervenes to ensure the legitimacy of a restitution * which, 

publicly reported for six and a half years, belongs to M. de Rougé. 


great difficulties. But the duration of life is expressed on monuments of all eras 


a sentence so well known 1 § T, etc., the happy duration, etc.) that I had to stick to the word for 
word of the 


text, and translate: fait (la stele) in Van 21. It was moreover impossible, with the first version, 
to 
give an exact account of the grammatical construction of the Egyptian group. 


1. This arrangement is also that which appears in the series of royal cartouches painted on One of 
the 

ceilings of the nmsée in Berlin. See K'mugliche Mween, Abtheilung der jEgt / ptiéchen Alterthumer, 
etc .; Hiio- 

rischer Stuil, pi. 17. Berlin, 1855. 


2. EgjjpCs place in univeracd hiétory, t. II, p. 604. 


3. HiNCKS, On the chronology of the 26th dynasty and of the commencement o / the 27 th, p. 432 of 
vol. XXII 
Memoir of the Dublin Academy, 1855. 


4. Moreover, it was published by M. de Rougé in the Atheneum franc, of May 14, 1853, p. 468. 
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2 "* It is easy to see that if our epitaph had attached to the information which 

it abounds in the mention of the age which Apis had reached on the day of his death, 

we have been put in possession of a fact of great importance, since, knowing the 

number of years that would separate the year 20 of Psammitichus from the year 26 of Tahraka, 
we would thus have obtained the means of arranging with exactitude in their relative place 
two royal families in the chronological order of which it has not yet been 

sible to get along. The documents of all kinds that we have help us- 

Will they have to make up for this regrettable omission of the editor of the stele? It's that 
that we will see. - Calculations rigorously deduced from all of our 

epitaphs bring to 138 years the total duration of the XXVP dynasty, since year 1 of 
Psammitichus Ra-ouah-het, until the year of the exclusive Cambyses expedition- 

is lying. The Cambyses expedition having taken place in 527 BC, it follows that 

the advent of Psammitichus I "is postponed by these 138 years to the year 665 (the 83® year 
of the canon of Ptolemy), and that, consequently, the first Apis of the XXVP dynasty 

had died in the year 645 BC Cthe 103rd of the canon). From the two points of re- 

father that we seek to establish, one therefore fixes himself in the most satisfactory way. 
health by giving the XXVI® dynasty a certain place in the series of years 

prior to our era. Now in what year had our Apis manifested itself, 

in other words to what period corresponds the year 26 of Tahraka, and consequently all 

the reign of the Ethiopian conqueror? Here the hieroglyphic documents show us 

must, and we are obliged to seek outside Egypt the fulcrum 

that the Serapeum refuses us. - We already know that the Sennacherib expedition 


against Judea took place under Tahraka, and in one of the first ten years of 

reign of this prince. Now the biblical chronology, elucidated by the best authorities \ 

fixed at the year 713 this campaign of the king of the Assyrians. By taking the hypothesis that 
is most favorable to us and supposing that Sennacherib came to attack Judea the 

first year of Tahraka, it follows from this synchronism that the year 713 BC. 

corresponds to year 1 of Tahraka, and therefore year 26 becomes year 688 “4. 


1. Clinton, FaaU Ifellenici, vol. I, p. 327. 


2. See £. DE Saulcy, Ctnicordance of the Egyptian monumenttUe chronology with the dates calculated 
astrono- 

mically, p. 10 of the separate print; from the January 1856 issue of the Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne. 

Herodotus names Sethos the Egyptian king whom the Bible calls Tahraka. The error of the historian of 
Halicamass 

is so obvious that there is no one who has not been struck by it. The exploits of the real Sethos, 
who carried his 

weapons as far as Asia, and those of Tahraka, who, in the eyes of the Greeks, passed to have reached 
the columns 

of Hercules, will have been blurred in the memory of Herodotus who, without worrying here more than 
elsewhere about the 

gences of chronology, will have confused the two conquerors. 
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Psammitichus P ', who ascended the throne in 665, would therefore have had for predecessor 
Tahraka who would have started to reign, 48 years before, in 713. But I did not 

no need to point out that this result, already so difficult to admit to the point 

from the point of view of history, is formally contradicted by the dogma itself which Apis 
presented. If indeed Apis is Osiris who came down to earth, the life and death of 

sacred bull were, by virtue of this identity, the life and death of Osiris. From there the 
cruel end imposed on the god; hence the sacred rule, attested by classical antiquity 

whole, which fixed, not at 25 years as one Fa believed on the authority of the only 
Plutarch, but at 28 years old the fatal age that the bull could not exceed here below. Apis 
He only lived 28 years, and when old age brought him to that age, he was drowned. 

Now an Apis born, on the assumption that we are fighting, in 688 and died in 645, at 

had reached, at the time of his funeral, his 43 * 4 year. Our Apis would therefore have lived 
fourteen full years beyond the assigned limits, and it thus becomes superfluous to de- 

show that an error of at least fourteen years is hidden under one of the two years 

645 and 688 during which we suppose that the birth and death took place 

of the god. But the question is, which side is this error on? The- 

do we see the date of death which is based on the unassailable data provided 

by the stelae of the Serapeum? or rather is it not due to the too high rank assigned 

by Bible commentators in the year in which Sennacherib came oc- 

to cup Judea? This last correction is indisputable. The maximum of twenty 

eight years of life granted to Apis therefore forces us to postpone to 698 or 699 to 

plus the Sennacherib expedition, and it is worth pointing out that, 

Okay with the stelae of the Serapeum, the cuneiform inscriptions have shown 

M. HiNCKS 4 the need for a roughly similar correction, fixing the year 700 

(the 48 4 year of Nabonassar) the gi-and made that the most followed authorities in matters 
of biblical chronology had placed in 713. From all the above, it follows therefore 

that Tahraka had ascended the throne around 698, and that the Apis, born in the year 26 of his 
reign, had entered around 673 in the stable of Memphis, where he had remained 

for twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, until the time of his death in 645 4. 


1. HiKCKSf On the chronology of the 26 th dynoéty, p. 430. Cf. de Rougé. Record of some hieroglyplic 
text ", 


2. The! @ 'Thoth replied in 645 to February 1 of the Julian year. L * Apis therefore mounit on 
January 16. 

645, and was buried on March 26 of the same year. The day of death is included in the seventy 

days. - The bases on which these calculations are based were an ‘etudes et Study des monuments de la 
XXV * dynasty completed, when M. de Rougé published his article on the Textes hierogli / phiqiies 
published 

by M. Greene (see Atheneum franccUtt de i855, j). 956 and 1083). I am happy to see that the results 
obtained by the eminent author of the Memoir on the Imcription of 4 Ahmhi do not contradict those to 
whom I was 
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So, in summary, these are the figures provided to us by the intelligence 

that we have at this time; but I want to add that I produce these 

figures with reservation and noting that the age of TApis in 645 

not being known to us, we can make a mistake of five or six years, depending on whether 
TApis dead at 22 or 23 instead of 27 or 28, will have brought Tan 26 closer to Tahraka 
of Tan 20 of Psammitichus I "" '. 


3 ° Eusebius attributes to Tahraka twenty years of reign which the African reduces to ten 
eight, Mr. Bunsen, corrects this Last figure in twenty-eight, and the monuments of the 
peum, which takes us to Tan 26 prove that, in all likelihood, the 

German scholar's correction is not exaggerated. Tahraka would therefore have governed 
Egypt for twenty-eight years, and its reign would have ended in 670, that is to say 

five full years before the year from which Psammitichus I® 'would have counted his 

own reign. There would therefore have been between Tahraka and Psammitichus I * "'a 
interval which can be at most five years, if the Apis which gives us this figure 

lived 28 years, but that can also be reduced by a lot and even totally 

withdrawn if the Apis has lived only the 18 or 20 years which form the average of the life 
of the sacred bulls in Memphis. Now which of these two hypotheses is 

consistent with the study of the facts that monuments allow us to observe? I 

does not hesitate to say that it is the one that places the end of Tahraka's reign and the 
beginning of that of Psammitichus I 4 'a more or Less prolonged interval. 

The monuments indeed introduce between these two princes a king of Ethiopian blood, 


myself happened. Only one essential point separates us: M. de Rougé has fixed at twenty-five years 
the maximum 

of the life of the Apis; bolder than him, I thought I could go back to the age of twenty-eight 
evils could not exceed, and thus go back to the fiftieth year of the Canon 

from Tahraka. This arrangement has, I believe, a double advantage. Within two years, the Egyptian 
dates 

yours meet with the Assyrian dates, while the last year of Tahraka and the first 

of Psammitichus leave between them, moving away from one another, a void in which Piankhi finds 
sufficient space for his reign, which must not have been very short, judging by the memories enough 
many that remain from his wife Amnéritis. - Besides, may this Piankhi, husband of Amnéritis, have 
carried, as M. de Rouoé thinks, the famous first name of Thothmes III, this is what would be 
discussed. The 


king t Ra-men-kheper of the Louvre stele has more than one link that links him to the XXI *> dynasty, 
and the 


the real name of this king may just as well have been Pikhai, or any other similar name, as Piankhi, 
on the other hand, Mr. Lisant copied in Thebes the legend of a Ra-8-nofré Piankhi who reigned for at 
least twelve years, 

if we are to believe the inscriptions on a mummy strip kept at the British Museum (see Greene, 
Excavations carried out, etc., pi. VIII). It is impossible for a reign of this length to go 
unnoticed, and 


astonishment would make me believe that the Jia-s-no / ré Piankhi of London is the Piankhi, husband 
of Amnéritis, to whom 

we owe the statue of Medinet-Abou. Perhaps he himself was a usurper and counted his twelve 

years of the year 20 of Tahraka (which would explain the number of Manetho) -, perhaps also 
Psammitichus he said 

date its first year from one of the twelve years of its predecessor. As we can see, this whole period 
is complicated by difficulties that it would be rash to want to get by in a simple note, and that I 
therefore content myself with indicating. 

1. EgypC »place, t. II, p. 597. 
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named Piankhi, who had married, according to the inscriptions of a statue discovered 

in Thebes by M. Greene \ Queen Amnéritis, the very one that Eusebius places in 

head of the XXVI ° dynasty under the name of! 4 | Ji | Jiepcc * Since this foreigner reigned in 
Thebes after Tahraka and before Psammitichus I * "A, the interregnum of which we are looking 
the trace was therefore very real. I won't say more. This question is of interest only 
obviously the series of our Apis, I am content to refer to the excellent developments 
loppements that M. DE ROUGE devoted to him in his Notice of hierogly- 

phiquesy published by M. Greene. We will see there what part Piankhi took in the govern- 
ment of Egypt, and how Psammitichus I 'A' ', counting his advent 

of the first year of the dodecarchy of Herodotus and Diodorus, included in 

his reign that of Stephinates, Nechepsos and Néchao de Manéthon. For me, 

all I wish to point out in concluding the third of the observations that 

suggests the epitaph of our Apis, it is that this Apis, having lived twenty years under 
Psammitichus, two years under Tahraka, reached by the reign that separates these two 
sovereigns, the advanced age that we had already attributed to 

reduce to a reasonable figure the difference which exists in the calculations of the 

which monuments of Egypt and Assyria on the one hand, and the text of the Bible 

on the other, lean to place the Sennacherib expedition. 


It seems that the Apis in memory of which this epitaph was engraved obtained more 

that none of his predecessors sympathize with Egypt. At his death, the tomb of 

god received no less than one hundred and sixty-eight stelae, all of which are today 

served at the Louvre. As these stelae were not always found in their place 

ancient times, it is understandable that the classification of such a number of monuments would 
suffer 

great difficulties, if we were not helped in this thankless work of nomencla- 

ture by the stelae themselves and the information they provide us on 

their own origin. Fifty-three of them are in fact dated to the reign of 

Psammitichus, and Like eighty-one others are of the hand of the scribes who 

wrote or engraved the first fifty -three, it follows that one hundred and thirty- 

four of the monuments train each other in their proper place- 

We should also note that several stelae without date come from certain families 
that, from other dated stelae, we know to be contemporaneous with Psammitichus. Obs- 
curity with which the stelae of the first Apis of the XXVP dynasty seem to be enveloped 


” 


1. Excavations carried out at Thebes during the year 1855, par. M. Greene, pi. VIII. by Rocgé, Xotice 
by some 
texts, etc., p. 36 and following. 
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therefore yields to the attentive study of the monuments, and of our one hundred and sixty-eight 
stelae there are 


is barely thirty for which, in the work of attribution, we are 
reduced to only indications of style. 


I said that fifty-three of these stelae are enriched with a date. But some 

bear that of the day of the god's death (the 20 of Mashir in the year 20, which 

lays on January 16, 645), others that of the day of his funeral Cthe 25 of Paophi 

of the year 21, or March 26 of the same year); the most numerous are from 1 4 * Thoth 
of the year 21 (February 1). Thus the renewal of the year was for the inhabitants of 
Memphis a feast day which several of them celebrated by going to 

pilgrimage to the tomb of Apis. It will be noted, moreover, that none of the proscynemes 
studied so far bears a date other than one of the seventy days 

between the death and the burial ceremony of the bull. The testimony 

de Pausanias therefore retains its value, and the Serapeum proper, that is to say 

the underground where the mummy of the god rested, was only open at the time indicated 
by the famous Greek writer. 


We hardly arrive at the XX VP dynasty, and already one notices, by studying 

the stelae of the beginning of the family of the Saites, that Egypt is ruled 

by a new and native race. No more foreign names. The Scheschonk and the 

Sargon are now far away, and the Ethiopians have fled without even leaving a 

trace behind them. Remarkably, three or four hundred inhabitants of Memphis, 

all contemporaries of the early years of Psammitichus, are known to us by 

our stelae, and there is not one that does not have an Egyptian name, or that does not bear witness 
to 

his respect for the king by calling himself Psamétik or Ra-ouah-het. Obviously- 

Egypt no longer has its eyes turned towards the upper Nile, or towards the plains of 

Asia watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. His attention is now focused on 

herself; she remakes s there is homogeneity, and if the noise of the foreigner is still 

to hear at its doors, this noise comes from the North and from a people of which it has nothing to 
fear, since to this people belong "the men of brass that came out of the sea" 

to whom Psammitichus owed the defeat of his accomplices and his own elevation to 

throne. Egypt is thus marching towards the accomplishment of its destinies. Psammitichus, 

by a new policy and already well noticed, opens his kingdom to the enemy 

which must later annihilate it, and Egypt, too occupied with its internal security, 

reveals other clues to the new and incurable wound which she bears in 

her bosom, than the sudden magnificence of the dead Apis cult, as if the Greek friends 


26 
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of Psammitichus, sensing in Osorapis the fortune of Serapis, had already taken 
r 
an unnoticed place in the religious councils of Egypt. 


Apis II. We enter with this Apis into the magnificent tomb which served as a 

pulture with divine bulls until the fall of the Lagids and the reduction of Egypt 

in the Roman province. The Apis I "of the XXVP dynasty was indeed the last bull 

who came to rest in the undergrounds inaugurated by Ramses II. At a time that 

takes place between the year 20 and the year 52 of Psammitichus I ", a landslide took place in the 
part of the tomb where the Apis of which we have just presented the 

nomenclature, and this circumstance, joined to the extension taken by the cult of Apis 

and the poor quality of the rock through which the underground was dug, unearthed 

prompted the Egyptians to open a new and more spacious gallery elsewhere. It is 

in the first room of this new gallery that our Apis II has been placed. 


There are few Apis who have left less memory than this one. The part of the 


land reserved for his burial consisted of a large bedroom and a cloakroom. 

bule, undoubtedly adorned with numerous proscynemas. But a bull having died 

under Cambyses, it was found convenient to arrange this vestibule for the newcomer, 
and in the works of appropriation the proscynemes were destroyed or replaced in 

a place that I have not found. The epitaph itself was removed. In the center of the 
room which was left intact, I fortunately found a large stele which, without 

to have the ordinary importance of epitaphs, is nonetheless precious to many 
securities. Here is the text which I reproduce with all the more eagerness as the 
pierre did not arrive at the Louvre, and is not yet known to anyone: 


Which, word for word, would be translated: "The Horus who grows the heart, the king of 
»Upper and Lower Egypt, the master of the upper region and the region 

¢ inferior, the Lord of action, the triumphant and victorious Horus, Ra-otmh-het, 

»The son of the Sun, and of his side, whom he loves, [line 2] Psametik, living forever, 
Loved by Apis the second Phtah 4. The year 52, under the Holiness of this beneficent god. 


1. The conciseness of these royal titles often makes it difficult to grasp their meaning. U would 
need here I -, 

as in f 4 1 "4 j SeHeR IleT, the one who strangles the heart (Denkm, IV, 30, 37; Aimo, PI. XVII), 
n 9, SeKHePeR ToTI, the one who must be the meat, title of king AY (Denkm, III, 114), fl '** A”! 


AA/ VS / SA 


A, SeA 4 'A "eN SouTeN SeA ° KeR eN KHeV, the one enlarged by the king of Upper 
Egypt and fortified by the king of Baase-Egypt (Denkm, III, 9), and other similar examples. 


2. That is, another Phtah, Vulcanua go. In a work inserted in the Mém, de la Société d * hist, and 
of arthiol. of C / idlons'éur 'Sadéne, M. Ciubab CInécription du réggne de Séii I ", p. 7) summarized 
the state of our 

births on the character V which forms the essential part of this title of Apis. The meaning again, 
again, 


to reiterate, to repeat, already mentioned by M. de Rouoé {Livret du Louvre, p. 49, 1849), by M. 
Bruosch {Zeitschri / t 

der D, Morg, Ges., T. 9), and M. Bibch {Annale of ThoUimes III, Archceologia, vol. XXXV, p. 146), is 
now 

beyond doubt. We read on one of the walls of the great temple of Semneh, in Nubia (Denkni, III, 53), 
these 

words that King Thothmes III addressed to his ancestor Sésourtasen III: 


8I-eK MeRickK RA ° MeN KHePeR 

Filius tuus amans te, Sol oppiog Creatoris, 
HoTeP-ew 

ponit 

HeS-CK 


sedem tuam; 


SCHA 'A - ew 
created 


KeT-CK 
altar tuum; 


SouTeN (CT) KHeV CT) 
dominationem 


cM To Pen 
supra terram istam; 


in 
nunquam (flee) 


»» . . M CT) -ew 
alter illius 


T'eTeN 
in eternum. 


It is the equivalent of the title of Hathor which I copied in Alexandria on a stone from the 
collection of Mr. Sa- 
BATiEB: O A 


11. We would say in French: There is not "on second Ccompare the title of Isis: _1A4 


it is one and there is not another [Benhnu III, 246]). We will find in the Ritual {Todt, 101, 6) a 


proof of the value iterum facere, aliquam rem addere, attributed to the verb F 4 \. These are some 
pearl designs with which the mummies were adorned: -o “A 


SoTeN 
Soten. 


In this example, the verb to thread is expressed by the idea of arranging pearls by adding them to 
one another, 

repeating action. Again compare the following example, taken from the great stele of Ombos (Denkm, 
ETT 52 


11% \ yd, the one who renews his liveliness, the one in whom his anchor lives again, an expression 
parallel to this one: in 


néjpote redivivujf, 
26 * - 


(OXFORD 
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> [line 3j we came to tell “4 His Holiness: the temple “ of your father Osiris-Apis, and 
> everything in there [line 4] is out of perfection 4; Look * at the divine members 
As they are in his house 4; take care of what is bad 4 in [line 5] 


»8th sarcophagi. And His Holiness ordered to restore his temple well for the 
To make [line 6] be as it was before. And it was given by his Holiness 
"To perform all the ceremonies of the god [line 7] on the day of the burial'; and 


1. AV AA ACA 8B '»A A IOU eNTou eR TaT eN HeN-ew. It is a very common formula. We find 
also sometimes: | v “4 A% AA <=>! A Jj 'A, HA * »Nout A' 4 IOUCI) eR T'aT eN HeN-ew, here is tm 


A / WNA / VA 


went, etc. CDenkni, III, 128). The form A vS 4 V is the past tense defined at the same time as the 
participle 

past tense of the verb A 4A, A ** IOU, eUler. In ordinary cases, A is used as a determinatii. But he 
can sometimes have a phonetic value, as shown by the examplesMA\ A "A\AA 


(cf. DE RouoE, Ahmés, p. 178). A ** I reading is provided by the nf) w variant for \\\\\\ {Denkni. 
111 ; 120) . AAA AAAA 


2.n 'A - 80, HeT. Conf. Denkm. III, 71, 6, and Denkni. II, 143, t, where 4 - | 0% 4 C 4 Z1. The name 


from Hathor 


, HeT-HeR, is another proof of the HeT reading (see Gramm, Egypt, pp. 134 and 145; 
Denknu, II, 142, etc.). 


3. The variants give (1 “A v 'A and 4 j4s 4". This group forms a preposition which means 


” 


outside, below ”, outside. M. Bibch translated the analogous form 4 v \ 4 by besides, nwreover {AnnaU 


of Tholhmés III, Archeoloffia, vol. XXXV, p. 146). The word I 4 - *, of which "Te phonetic is I J “4 - 
s {0i'amm. 


éffypt.y p. 431; Denkm. II, 54, 72; Todt., 146, 27), finds its exact equivalent in the Coptic corn, 
electus, 
probiUué, optimus, etc. The best state is Lacking. 


4, - AA, KHeF, see. Arabic also has this verb. 
5 That is, in the house of Apis, to which the pronoun * A - "* - refers. 
6. The full form is Cil. AA, A ° SeW Cde Rouoé, Ahmés, p. 80) or CIm™L A pA”, 


of the first part of this phrase leaves some room for doubt, y 4 iv "AAA * A '" rather means 
to be strong, and would seem to be used here adverbially. We would then translate word for word: 


See the divine members in His being his house, much evil in its walls. 


This Last word, which I translated as a sarcophagus on the authority of line 9 of our stele where it 
obviously 
this meaning can also be interpreted by wall Cin Coptic, acoi, acoc, murus). 


7. @ '-' 0 AA iv »HeRou SA ° M To. Although it is difficult to give a complete analysis of 

this group, it is certain that it is frequently used to designate burial, funerals (see 

Young, Hierogl., 48, 49). So instead of the ordinary formula l_p_ | 4 v “4, SAT 

NeTeR PeN eM Ho TeP eR A “4 'MeNT, was brought this god to meet again with r4me »2i," epitaph of the 
Apis 


death in the year 16 of Nechao gives 0 J ==] ° - Ai ° A MAN AAAA AAA A NA #*E A AA ® A NeTeR PeN An 
NeTeR PeN eM HoTeP eR NeTeR KeR, the day of the burial of this god, came i'S 4 - y in 
"A? 5 AA 1 A AAAA y TK A" "1 A i-oudr 4;) this god to meet in V hell. The group HeR SA ° M TO 


therefore designates God on the day of the funeral. Note also that, in SA ° MTo, AA \ is 
verb which governs the substantive 4A w-r, since we find 4 Cin the example 4A A 
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»ALL the authorities watched for these ceremonies “ and the divine body * was [line 8] 
»Embalmed 4; and the Linens * were from Soten and Menkh 4 y as they all wear 
> the gods; [line 9] and the sarcophagi were of At wood, of ifer wood, of wood 


A Ascii y of the perfection of [line 10] all woods; and their ”I don't think so 
to be able to risk a satisfactory translation of the rest. 


As we can see, the character of this stele is not that of an epitaph. We 

would rather recognize in it a kind of report of the execution of the decree 

royal who ordered the digging of the new undergrounds. The enumeration of the 

thoughts made for the tomb of the Apis does not, moreover, take away its own character 

to our monument. It was only in passing and on the occasion of the funeral of the 

bull which was the first to occupy the new tomb that the stele mentions 

magnificences of the king, and this summary did not dispense with the epitaph, for which all 
details particularly relating to the god were reserved. Anyway, the 

stele of which or has just read the ti-aduction is one of the most curious of those that the 
Serapeum returned it to us, and it is for this reason that I thought I should publish it. 


Contrary to the ordinary, the middle of room n ° 1 of the Grands Souterrains is occupied 

by a rectangular cavity nearly one meter deep. In this cavity 

had been placed the wooden coffins intended to enclose the mummy, and which 

unfortunately happened to us only in debris. The previous stele had been in- 

castrated in the wall opposite. Moreover, that the Last part of this stele has 

relation, as I think, to the funeral of the bull, sufficiently indicated by 

Benkm, III, 112, from which we also have iT AA 4 i SA ** M, or rather SeMA **). Another proof of the 


reading SA * M is found in the proper name D <=> T, Pe HeR SA 4 M To, antigraphy “ PICOMTOrC 
Csee Bruosch, Sammlung last Eigennamen, p. 13). 


1. The text says: on them, 

2. rll nIA * A, The stele having been cashed immediately after the discovery, I only had the 
time to make two copies which both carry Jv M- «L6 nevertheless suspects that r || M) to which 

I can not find any meaning, is a fault, and that the monument bears (J M | AA> that is to say: here 
ae divine body, etc. 

8. Word for word: here is the divine body (fled) in embalming Cc. MotA A). 

4. Although it is undoubtedly not pronounced x II I, HeVeS, the sign O has certainly here the value 
of 


this word, and means, like it, clothing, linen Cc. “4 Uc tegumentum 4 indumentum), 


5. The words Soten and Menkh are often found with the ordinary determinatives of clothes, X and 


He II «! mg 


The Soten is of frequent use in the BUuel, The Menkh, less used, is mentioned in Kamac in this 
phrase A 11 / wA11 AA \% 1, TeV MeNKH (T) TouT-ou, enveloping the royal statues of Menkh {Denkm. 
III, 30). It is also found with this Legend A II a 4 / wsa | X I on the mummy crates. The Menkh is 


the AJA 1g | 
ivinites hold, coi 


then this long band that certain divinities hold, like a scepter, in their hand. 
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rexpression A A 'T AAAA ** As or that it concerns the embellishments made by 
Psammitichus in the underground passages which he had ordered to be dug, it is no less 
certain that our nM room served as a sepulchral vault for an Apis whom I had to 
therefore introduce in our series, by fixing by conjecture the date of its 

died in the year 52 of Psammitichus I * A 


The thesis was never completed. As bibliographical information, I will add that 

was made a separate print, in the format in-4 ° of the Bulletin: a separate print in the 
in- 8® format had been started, but I only saw the first sheet of it, and I 

do not think he was pushed beyond. - 6. Mr. 


